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Thursday : G As the gap narrows between the 


parties, the choice to be 


9 made on October 8th becomes 
C | ld plainer (page 17). 
\ 


A final analysis of the state of the battle and 


Anybody’s Election * aspecial scorecard which shows what to look 


for as Thursday’s results come in (page 22). 
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Spring Comes The Year Europe 
Slowly Caught Up 


Mr Khrushchev’s visit to America America has been telling the World 

and the Camp David talks have not Bank and Fund that as a major 

removed the real obstacles to agree- deficit country it needs European aid 

ment between the powers (page 19). in aiding poorer countries (page 63). 

The Jasper Affair 
(page 65). 

Without Horns or Tail Dr Verwoerd’s Dilemma 
Americans can no longer pretend that The architect of apartheid is loath to 
Mr Khrushchev embodies all evil, but forsake the Commonwealth as _ his 
this is not an unmixed blessing policies make the world chillier for 
(page 43). South Africa (page 20). 


World Politics and Business 
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from years of experience - phoven reliabilily frum years of experience 


Woe ks A 7 
FERRANTYI;. 
Bl CPR odds) 

can solve production control problems 3 





ou are ready for a 
Y Vy 


Ferranti Electronic Data-Processing System 
Ferranti, the first company to market any electronic 
digital computer, is ready to overcome your production 
control headaches with PERSEUS and PEGASUS, 


the Electronic Data-Processing Systems that bring Does the 
proven reliabilily from years of experience, Lion's share (J 
PERSEUS, designed for large organisations and groups of the work! 


of companies, is the most powerful system in Europe 
today, while PEGASUS, intended for medium-sized 
establishments, especially those with commercial and 
technical applications, has proved a most versatile system. 
Both systems are based on magnetic tape and are fully 
supported by systems-study, training, programming and 
maintenance services, 


S2enQvreaqn—-eENuae4euvaeuwn- 









FERRANTI LTD west Gorton + MANCHESTER 12 4b 
Telephone: EASt 1301 ty 
London Computer Centre: 21 Portland Place, W.1. Telephone: LANgham 9211 


proven reiabilily from years of experience - proven rehiabilily from years of experience « proven relabilly 
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the experience and knowledge... 


amassed in a long association with heavy industry enables 
the Head Wrightson Companies to undertake 

the design, construction and manufacture of plant 

for iron and steel works, docks and 

harbours, refineries, chemical works, collieries, 
nuclear power and research installations. 









engineering for 
world industry. 








HEAD WRIGHTSON 


HEAD WRIGHTSON TEESDALE LTD. THE HEAD WRIGHTSON MACHINE CO. LTD. 
HEAD WRIGHTSON PROCESSES LTD. HEAD WRIGHTSON ALUMINIUM LTD. 
HEAD WRIGHTSON COLLIERY ENGINEERING LTD. HEAD WRIGHTSON STOCKTON FORGE LTD. 
HEAD WRIGHTSON STAMPINGS LTD. HEAD WRIGHTSON STEEL FOUNDRIES LTD. 
HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON FOUNDRIES LTD. THE HEAD WRIGHTSON EXPORT CO. LTD. 


HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON & STEEL WORKS ENGINEERING LTD. 


NUCLEAR POWER DIVISION 








HEAD WRIGHTSON & CO LTD + THORNABY-ON-TEES - STOCKTON-ON-TEES - MIDDLESBROUGH - LONDON - JOHANNESBURG + TORONTO - SYDNEY - 
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WALPAMUR Quality Paints 
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There is no short cut to a perfect painting job, interior or exterior, and : 
the finest materials —-Walpamur Quality Paints—applied with the care and attention they- : 
deserve, will ensure perfection of finish every time. These internationally famous paints : 
are manufactured under constant expert supervision; exacting laboratory and practical tests ° 
ensure the maintenance of their consistently high standard. Applied with the skill gained : 
from experience, they can be relied upon to produce decoration that will keep its handsome 
appearance throughout a long life. In the Walpamur range are paints, enamels and . 


varnishes of superb quality for every conceivable need. 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD ©: 
DARWEN & LONDON 
Depots and Branches throughout the country : 


OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN CANADA + SOUTH AFRICA + AUSTRALIA «= EIRE 
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Crown copyright. 


















BICC Ground Control Cables 
are used exclusively for the 
English Electric THUNDER- 
BIRD which is now in service 
with the British Army. 

BICC design and manufacture 
a wide variety of control cables 
for both ground and airborne use. 
Standard types are also available 
for ancillary equipment such as 
ground radar, centimetre radio 
links and closed circuit television. 





ground 
control 
cables 


for the ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Thunderbird 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED 
= 21 BLOOMSBURY STREET LONDON WCI 
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NEW YORK 
LONDON 

PARIS 

ROME 

SAN FRANCISCO 


Pan Am’s Big Jet Clippers LOS ANGELES 


HONOLULU 


TOKYO 
CARACAS 


extend over the world aati 


BUENOS AIRES 
cutting your flight times almost in half PORTLAND 


SEATTLE 


AND ErTECTIVE OCTOBER 26TH 


Le Is traditional with Pan American, in extending its 
modern Jet Clipper* service, to provide the finest, fastest FRANKFURT 
service where the most people can enjoy it. In addition, . 

every Pan American Jet Clipper flight offers both deluxe BRUSSELS 
President Special service as well as money-saving, low-cost AMSTERDAM 












fares. Either way, you enjoy the singular knowledge that 


you’re aboard the world’s fastest, most comfortable airliners DUSSELDORF 
—flown by the world’s most experienced airline. Call your HAMBURG 
travel agent or *Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. COPEN HAGEN 


PAR AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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Will Julian help? 


Dea, Subans, 


S:nce Mother took to ‘understarding’ me, you're the only one I can turn 
to for unwelcome advice. Give me sume—or rather, no don’t. What | need now 
is your skilled diplomacy. (Or a ticket to the Belgian Congo. It’s long past 
closing time, and I feel melancholy and muddled.) 


One day last week I ran into Lydia again, parking a miniature 
bubble-car hard by the Rose & Crown. 


You must remember Lyddy. She was the one before the one before 
Polly and permanent respectability. Years ago. | thought I'd forgotten... 
Ah me. I gave her a mild fizzy drink while she told me how happy she ts 
i.e. bored and frustrated—with some great muscle-bound reactionary called 
George Bernard, and their seven young. It was mournful yet compelling, 
like a T.V. housewife describing a synthetic sandwich-spread. 


I’m nothing if not intuitive, as you know. I saw her trouble in a flash. 
So much going on in the world, so little to talk about . . . sheer 
idea-starvation, lack of mental enzymes! Up to the axles in small beer. 
I had to do something—so the minute she'd waved goodbye | whipped rourd 
the corner to the newsagent and ordered her The Observer, free gratis, 
% for a year. Brilliant. Well, wasn't it? Dam thoughtful, too. 


Wallop! She writes back at me in such shocked and how-could-you terms, 
good lord you'd think Id tried to break into the house at night! My letter 
torn up, my motives examined . . . Her George B. suspicious and offended, 
swearing at breakfast, demanding explanations . . . (Seems /e always 
orders their frightful newspapers and fobs her off with Sunday comics!) 

Now I jump whenever the phone rings. These violent, jealous characters, 
you can never tell what theyll do. And I speak from experience . . . 


Is it true, Julian, that you actually know him, this Bernard? Lydia said so. 
Couldn't you get him on one side and point out (tactfully) that P’'m saving his 
marriage for him? It might help. Where would Polly and | be, every 
Sunday morning, if there wasn't a ring and a thundering crash and 


THE OBSERVER 


lying clean and glorious on the mat? Well, where? 


You could develop the theme irresistably—child’s play for a Q.C. 


Say I'm an old family friend of Lyddy’s . . . with a weak heart . . . and a wise, 
generous mind . . . primed by Pendennis, tuned by Tynan, combed by 


Crankshaw, brushed by Brasher, etc. Tell him it’s Independent (the Ob.). 
Talk about the Election. Say you'll introduce him to the Editor. Tell him 
Top Thinkers take it. And write to 


Your uneasy brother, 


James 





P.S. Nearly forgot ... 1 did pop a couple of squibs in the Agony (Personal) 
col. of the Obs.—for good measure. (See last two weeks.) Couldn't be that, 
could it? The disguise was complete. 





This is No. 3 in “The Observer and Mrs. X*’, a gripping true-life story. |Next week, PISTOLS FOR TWO, 
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PRODUCTS 


Pig fron, Billets, Slabs, 

Sheet Bars, Bars, Shapes, 
Wire Rods, Rails, Hoop, 
Plates, Hot Rolled Sheets, 
Cold Rolled Sheets, 
Galvanized Sheets, Tin Plates, 
Panzermast, Light Gauge Steel, 
Chemical By-products 


>. 


FUJI IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. « 


le Address : STEELFUJI TOKYO 


ote WOES aT 
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T 4 f The Shaw Intermix is the 

most versatile internal mixer of 
i N LY rubber, plastics, and 

allied materials. A high 
horse-powered drive with high 
pressure head, gives fast 

i A L efficient mixing and permits high 
temperature reclamation of 

Mi IX b P waste rubber. 


WITH ALL THESE L—., ADVANTAGES 














Rotors mounted on roller bearings. 


Interlocking rotors for maximum 
mixing efficiency. 


LLL 


) 


Bi-metal construction of rotors for > 
strength and wear. 


Effective control of temperature. 


Cooling/heating chambers inside 
rotor nogs. 


+ ++ + + 


Easily renewable wear plates. 


y 
¥ 7 
or 


a 


. Francis Shaw ne 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 
Telegrams: “‘Calender” Manchester Telephone: East 1415-8 Telex: 66-357 






London Office: 22 Great Smith Street London SWI Telephone: Abbey 3245 Telegrams: Vibrate London Telex: 22250 
Canada: Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd Grahams Lane Burlington Ontario Tel: Nelson 4-2350 Grams: Calender Burlington Ontario 





OVERSEAS AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


P.3904 
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another part 
of the story 


The British Oxygen Company be- 
gan by making oxygen: today, 
seventy-three years later, there are 
a dozen BOC companies in the 
U.K. making more things than 
you know. Sparklets Limited, a 
BOC company, are diecasters and 
incidentally the famous soda sy- 
phon makers. They specialise in 
pressure diecasting parts for many 
everyday wants... such as vacuum 
cleaners, cars, hairdryers, and 
(have you recognised them ?) burn- 
erheads for gas cookers. 

BOC companies make many useful 
things. 


British 
Oxygen 
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weekends 

arent 

made for 

work 
























Your wife is right, you know... 
} week-ends are not made for work. 
So relax. Take in appo and take 
time off. An appo adding/listing 
machine is as good as an hour a 
day to the busy executive ...saves 
time, saves double-checking, saves 
constant control of staff. It also 
proves its figuring in print. Add, 
subtract, list, by hand or electrically, 
with full or simplified keyboard. 
There are some hundred appo 
models to choose from, so you can 
standardise on appo whatever your 
work—a big advantage in your 
expanding business. And that’s just 
the kind of business in which BULMERS 
are at home. Details of the range 
are well worth sending for. Ask, ; 
too, about ADDO in automatic data 
processing—the tape control of 
tomorrow’s top management. BUSINESS MACHINES 
Bulmers (Calculators) Limited, 
Empire House, St. Martins-le-Grand, tals : 
London, E.C.1. School of Art 
Telephone: monarch 7994. 








WORLD-WIDE RECOGNITION 


Wherever the language of Telecommunications is 

spoken, S.T.C. is recognised and respected. Many engineers 
think mainly of S.T.C. in terms of large-scale integrated 
communication systems. Yet the skill and experience of 
S.T.C. are equally well reflected in the smallest of 
components—each a masterpiece of manufacture, and each 
an object lesson in dependability. No wonder that 

S.T.C. is so often the first name mentioned when 


discussion turns to telecommunications, 
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World-Wide 
Experience... 
World-Wide 
Resources 

in the World of 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


LINE TRANSMISSION 
TELECOMMUNICATION CABLES 
SOUND AND VISION BROADCASTING 
RADIO COMMUNICATION 

AND NAVIGATION 

RAILWAY COMMUNICATION 
REMOTE CONTROL 
TELEPHONY - TELEGRAPHY 
SUBMARINE COMMUNICATION 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
COMPONENTS 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


TELECOMMUNICATION ENGINEERS * CONNAUGHT HOUSE 63 ALDWYCH * LONDON ¢t WC2 7 
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Shippec 


IN THE LAST TWELVE 

} MONTHS, no less than 
4 £34 millions’ worth of 
tinplate and sheet steel have 

left the City of Steel in the 

form of direct exports. 

But that is not all. Indirect 

exports, goods like 

motor-vehicles, tractors, 
washing-machines and 

refrigerators that are made 

from Steel Company of 

Wales’ products, have earned 

many more millions of pounds. 

This has been a record year 

for exports, achieved in the 

Jace of increasing competition 

in world markets. 





For the City of Steel it is the 
end of another financial 
year’s trading. 

In due course, the 
accountants will present their 
report, and the chairman will 
make his statement. Without 
anticipating this, one important 
fact can be released now: that 
this one company will have 
sold over £34 millions in 
direct exports—£6 millions 
more than last year. 

Most of this considerable 
figure represents overseas 
sales of tinplate. 

Tinplate is traditionally a 
product of Wales. The City of 
Steel, whose various plants lie 
between the Welsh mountains 
and the sea, is its largest 
exporter—not only in Britain, 
but also in the world. Cans 
made from our tinplate contain 
Californian peaches, Jamaican 
pineapple, Argentine meat, 
South African jam, Australian 
plums, Norwegian sild—even 
Chinese lychees. Many of 
these cans come back to 
Britain to be opened. 

This is the City of Steel’s 1959 
export achievement. It is the 
result of planned salesmanship 
and painstaking search for new 
markets, often in the face of 
intense foreign competition. 





THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 


This is Broadsheet No. 16 from the City of Steel 
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ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS 
IN ECONOMICS 


By W. T. Dowsett, M.Ec.(Syd) University of Western 
Australia. 


Primarily written for the student who must have a good 
knowledge of mathematics for studying the problems and 
principles of economics. W. T. Dowsett stresses the important 
facets of mathematics in economics rather than attempting a 
mammoth survey of the whole subject. This book has been 
specially set out to enable the reader to study the course over 
a maximum period of three years without adversely affecting 
his other work. Working examples and exercises are included 
in each chapter, and a special feature is the booklet at the back 
containing working diagrams of the problems referred to in 
the text. A must for the economics student. Price 30/- net. 


BUSINESS 
COMPUTER 
SYMPOSIUM 


This book comprises all the papers (with discussions) read at 
the Business Computer Symposium held during the 1958 
Electronic Computer Exhibition at Olympia. At six sessions, 
executives from concerns of diverse nature and size—both 
private and State owned—gave an audience of management the 
benefit of their own practical experience in applying electronic 
computer techniques to their particular problems. Specific 
subjects ranged from wages accounting to sales analysis, as well 
as the latest and most advanced techniques of business mathe- 
matics. Every progressive executive should possess this book. 

Price 75/- net. 


From all booksellers 


PITMAN Parker St., Kingsway, London, WC2 
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Now they can give of their best 
in a Detroit Research Laboratory 


In a climate which is often uncomfortably hot in summer and cold in 
winter, administrative workers and scientists in this Detroit plant 
now enjoy temperate inside conditions right through the year. 
Careful control of the atmosphere for the work itself is provided 

in the cold-vaccine laboratory. This air conditioning installation is 
one of many important contracts secured in the United States by 
Thermotank. Others include the supply of 4,800 high velocity units 
to the New State Department Building in Washington. 


Thermotank can plan, design and instal air conditioning equipment 
for any requirement in any part of the world. 


A WORLD OF BETTER CLIMATES WITH THERMOTANK 


Here are a few more examples of world-wide service from Thermotank: 

UNITED STATES Contracts for Texas Instruments, Standard Oil, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, John Hopkins University, Ford Motor Company and 
General Motors. 

BRITAIN Full conversion of the liner s.s. ‘oRCADES’ carried out, 

providing an installation with a capacity of 14,000,000 B.t.u’s per hour. 

MIDDLE EAST Installations include the Fao Port Control and Wireless Station 
Building and the Iraq Spinning and Weaving Company's mills near Bagdad. 

SOUTH AFRICA Thermotank installation for the new ten-storey headquarters of the 
United Building Society in Johannesburg, South Africa's largest office building. 


ANY CLIMATE, ANYWHERE WITH 
THERMOTANK AIR CONDITIONING 

















*International Gold Medallists, 


2 Brussels Exhibition, 1958 


MEASURE 


THERMOTANK LIMITED - GOVAN - GLASGOW SWI - SCOTLAND 


London, Liverpool, Newcastle, Australia, Canada, Germany, Holland, Persian Gulf, Scandinavia, South Africa, U.S.A. 


TGA NI? 








The 4th Trade Fair will be held, under the new name 
of ‘Osaka International Trade Fair'', for eighteen days 
starting April 9th, 1960. 

Business keeps on advancing. The 4th Osaka Interna- 
tional Trade Fair will surely sotisfy your anticipation 


by assuring you of new contracts and business oppor- 
tunities, 


4th OSAKA Oo. 
Jer 
International T 


Trade Fair aa 


1960 


For information, write to 


OSAKA INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR COMMISSION 


Honmachi-bashi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 
Cable Address: ““NIPPONFAIR" OSAKA 
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How, indeed? Or even choose a career until he has 
some practical experience of what it involves. How 
can a man say with certainty ‘‘This is for me’’ until he 
knows what it is all about? 

When a man decides on Unilever, he does not choose 
a career: he chooses a wide area in which to find it. 
The Unilever Management Development Scheme allows 
a man to change direction as experience sharpens 
or develops his ambition. In fact, the diversity of 
Unilever demands that a man has breadth of outlook 
rather than a narrow knowledge of a particular job. 

But the aim is specific. It is to develop men to the 
status of professionals in the art of management, men 
who can move easily from one particular sphere of 
activity to another with complete confidence in their 
ability to succeed in any of the 400 separate companies 
in Unilever. In short, they will be professional 
managers. 


The confidence of a professional, which distinguishes 


the man trained in management from the man who 
‘just manages’, is obtained in Unilever. The very scope 
of our organisation enables a man to advance through 
a variety of experience, instead of merely repeating 
one experience several times. 


Arts man or scientist, the potential manager is the 
man who accepts the fact that the rewards in industry 
(and they are many) come to the man who is prepared 
to become a ‘professional’ at his job. In Unilever, that 
job is management. 


* * . . « 


**Six Men on Business’’ is a book which describes how 
the Unilever system of training for management works 
in practice. Perhaps it could help you decide on the 
next step towards a career. You are invited to write 
to the address below for a copy. If you are at a 
University your Appointments Board or Committee 
can provide one. 


7 
Unilever PERSONNEL DIVISION (PRC/ 192), UNILEVER LIMITED, LONDON, E.C.4 


UPR 49-% 
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Narrow squeak for Mr. Care 


You’ve had a narrow squeak, Mr. But there’s nothing to be done I never thought of such a thing. 

Care. about it, I suppose. Well, why not think of it now? 

n ; , PP They’re such friendly, helpful 
Phew . . . I thought my last| You can get insured, of course. 


: people - The Northern. They 
moment had come, Mr. Cavefree. Against accidents? Can you really? | issue policies everyone can under- 


Accidents can happen to anyone. | Why yes, with The Northern. stand. Why not take one out? 


Northern 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON ABERDEEN 


1 Moorgate 1 Union Terrace 


YOU'LL BE ON GOOD TERMS WITH THE 


HOUSEHOLD * PENSIONS * ENGINEERING * TRADE RISKS 


[ NS 
| FIRE * LIFE * MARINE aN ACCIDENT * MOTOR 
| 


Established 1836 Group Assets exceed £94,000,000 
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Thursday’s Child......... ai itibieiialinionieadennitiae 17 
Spring Comes Slowly 
Dr Verwoerd’s Dilemma 


THE ELECTION OF 1959 
Anybody’s Election ? 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


China and Russia ; Election Campaign ; Strikes ; 
United Nations; Ceylon; Trade Unions; Hun- 
gary; West Africa; The ’Professions ; Education 3 : 
The-TUC ; The Arabs. 


BOOKS 
Case Histories of Polls 2.0.00. 38 


AMERICAN SURVEY 
Without Horns or Tail . B 
Take-over in Space; Puerto Ricans Not Guilty ; 


Labour Closes its Ranks ; Vanity Fair ; Competi- 
tion in Tuna; Priority for Mr Hoffa. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
Algerian Counterpoint 
Whose Arab Refugees ?; Ceylon’s Murdered 


Premier ; Unrest in the South Tyrol ; Scandinavia 
and the Seven ; An Egghead in Russia. 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The Year Europe Caught Up 
Principals and Agents 


BUSINESS NOTES 


The Economy; In the Markets; Electricity ; 
Atomic Energy ; Coal ; Credit Expansion ; Insur- 
ance; New Cars; The Six and the Seven; 
Exchequer Accounts ; Management ; BOAC ; Coffee 
Marketing ; Retailing ; Industrial Countries Rely 
Less on Primary Producers ; Research in Industry; 
Cotton Industry ; Used Car Prices ; Cocoa Market ; 
a Conditioning ; Tanker Terminals; Shorter 
Votes, 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Imperial Chemical Industries; EMI; Carreras ; 
TWW ; Tanganyika Concessions ; Calico Printers ; 
Pye ; William Doxford ; Fitch Lovell. 


London and New York Stocks 


Money and Exchanges 


UK External Trade ................. 


Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail £4.10s.; over- 
seas £5; by air see page 40. 


VOLUME CXCIII - NUMBER (6058™ | 


Thursday’s 
Child 


HE only correct poll of electoral opinion will be taken on October 8th, 

next Thursday. With a bare week to go, the outcome is still open. Three 
weeks ago, when the election campaign began, The Economist expressed 

two opinions : that the Tories then looked rather the more likely to win again ; 
and that they were on the whole the better choice. There is no reason now to 
retract either of these opinions, though the likelihood of a Tory win has to be 


still more hedged. 


The ebb and flow of the campaign are described and analysed on other pages. 
It is usual for the gap between the two main parties to narrow as an election 
campaign goes on; the division of the British electorate into two large and 
similarly sized blocks is a fact. But Labour’s new-found confidence has two 
particular causes. One, the more important, is the belief that the Labour voters 
who stayed away in 19§5§ will turn out to vote this time, because of better organisa- 
tion and pension promises. The other is the hope that in this election, because 
of “ Suez, Nyasaland and Hola ” and because of their wish to see a change after 
two Tory terms, many uncommitted voters will come down on Labour’s side. 
To these two factors can be added a third. ‘rhe Tories did badly in the first half 
of the campaign precisely because they believed that the tide was with them. Both 
the chronic smugness of their campaigning and the placatory and promissory 
contents of their lamentable manifesto were designed not to rock Dr Gallup’s 
boat. In fact, the boat was drifting smartly Labour’s way. 

By now, no doubt, the Conservative leaders have heard the menacing roar of 
the weir round the final bend. There will be much vigorous back-paddling and 
many loud cries from the helmsmen before Thursday. What the result will 
be can be left to the returning officers. More important is what the result ought 
to be. What substance is there in the honest qualms of those, committed to no 
party, who shrink from putting the Tories back ? 

What, in other words, is Thursday’s choice ? Two and a half years ago, in 
the bleak aftermath of the Suez lunacy, when Mr Macmillan had just been 
installed, The Economist suggested what the choice before the British people 
seemed to be then. It was between a Conservative party that sought to wield 
the authority of 1927 long after it had vanished, and a Labour party that promised 
to spend the wealth of 1987 long before it had been created. That is what 
British politics has been about ever since. The question all the time has been 
simply this: which leader would be the more successful in liquidating his 
party’s past—Mr Macmillan in discarding the false premises of Suez and 
prestige diplomacy, or Mr Gaitskell in cutting back to sense the false promises 
of inflationary socialism. On the face of it Mr Gaitskell had the advantage : he 
knew well enough when economic policy was false arithmetic, whereas Mr 
Macmillan was himself a trail-blazer of the Suez misadventure. 

In the event Mr Macmillan now has the better of it. He has, indispensably, 
repaired the transatlantic alliance, which Suez broke. He has rebuilt those 
Commonwealth bridges that were then thrown down. He has made his peace 
with the United Nations, and he began this year’s climb towards the “ summit.” 
Mr Gaitskell, it is true, has his successes to notch ; it is remarkable how, when 
the election started, he became the confident, relaxed and effective leader, whether 
in the flesh or on television. Moreover, since he took over the leadership of the 
Labour party, nearly four years ago, he has worked painstakingly not only to 
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acquire command of the traditional and federal motley that 
makes up the Labour party but also to wean away his party’s 
policies from the siege egalitarianism of a poverty-ridden com- 
munity to the expansionist aspiration of a society which is 
coming to be affluent. There was a moment, indeed, when it 
seemed that Mr Gaitskell might comfortably be winning the 
race in party refurbishing with Mr Macmillan. 

But now, when the chips are down for the choice, Labour 
is doggedly committing itself again to the inflationary round- 
about. The clinching point is that no sensible policy abroad, 
whether in foreign relations or the colonies, is possible without 
a firm home base. “ Britain’s national strength, like the national 
strength of any other country, is a domestic product, the 
resultant of its energies, skills and virtues, and of the institu- 
tions through which these things are co-ordinated.” Verbally, 
and eagerly, Mr Gaitskell would agree with this. What, he 
would ask, is Labour’s policy but one of domestic expansion 
which will, painlessly, not only pay for expensive social reforms 
at home, but also furnish the foundation for missionary deeds 
in aid of social and economic growth in the Commonwealth 
and among the underdeveloped millions of the world ? The 
entire Labour case, at home and abroad, rests upon this pre- 
mise. But the brutal fact is that, by every reasonable arith- 
metical test, it is a false bill. Labour is again falling into the 
familiar bridge-player’s error of ‘“ double-counting,’ of 
reckoning his high cards two or three times over when making 
his bid. It is again threatening to inflate demand before the 
resources to meet it are available, even with the expansion in 
production that should now be possible ; and it is still, on the 
face of it, lacking any obvious defence from the inflation of 
costs through the claims of its own trade union partners. 

Much is being said, very rightly, in this election about 
economic expansion. Under the Tories, as the price of pro- 
tecting the pound and steadying prices, Britain has fallen too 
far behind. But it would be nonsensical now to leap out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. If the price of attempted expansion 
under a Labour Government looks like being a vulnerable 
pound again and rising prices and costs once more, it is cer- 
tainly not worth paying. Labour’s leaders now know the 
danger well enough. A Labour Government elected next 
week would be more aware, and more genuinely convinced, 
than any Labour Government before of the need to safeguard 
the pound and to hold the level of prices. But it would already 
be saddled with incompatible commitments. 

The fine formula of increased expenditure out of higher 
production without any higher taxes (except on profiteers) is 
directly contradicted by Labour’s row of pledges calculated 
to make the economy uneconomic, uncompetitive and 
unenterprising. Controlled rents again; artificially cheap 
money ; a dear fuel policy ; subsidies to failing industries ; 
more farm protection; and wage settlements amicably 
arranged with the workers : “a feather bed for all” may, or 
may not, win votes, but it is certainly not the means to swift 
expansion. Labour has learned a lot but the old Adam is still 
too strong. 


HAT about the Tories’ old Adam ? This is the doubt 
\¢ that really troubles the uncommitted voter—and the 
independent newspaper. The Tories, too, have shibboleths, 
financial and other, that may still hold them back from real 
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economic expansion ; their manifesto, too, contains a fruity 
collection of uneconomic offers to voters. It is only on balance 
that one is clearly bound to say that the best available next 
Government will be Tory: to put it at its lowest—but most 
fundamental—a Labour Treasury would be more likely to 
follow a ruinous economic policy than a Tory one. 

No doubt even this will not settle the choice, or ease the 
minds, of many of the troubled non-partisans. There is a lot 
of ruin in a country, some of them will probably retort, and 
the Tory old Adam though it may be relatively tamed at 
home still stalks abroad ; these voters are still deeply dis- 
mclined to reward the perpetrators of Suez with a vote of 
confidence and they lump Cyprus, Nyasaland and the outrage 
at Hola camp with Suez among Tory crimes against the 
“lesser breeds.” They are disturbed, too, on another count. 
What will be the effects on the two main parties of a third 
Tory win in succession ? The leading Tory figures give the 
air now of running out of ideas, progressive drive and good 
new men. Labour, on the other hand, if it loses again, could 
degenerate into a collection of spendthrift pacifist cranks : as 
one perennial opposition leader in another country once put it, 


“while power corrupts, being out of power corrupts abso- 
lutely.” 


HESE are all understandable qualms ; The Economist, 
£ which has done a deal of criticism in most of these 
matters, must share them, especially where the Tories have 
failed to deal wisely or fairly with other races. But there is one 
simple point that cannot be escaped. The vote on Thursday has 
to choose as well as a new Parliament the next Government. 
A party cannot be outlawed for its past misdeeds without 
regard to what will take its place; the election must be a 
choice and cannot simply be a purge. Moreover, Suez, 
Cyprus, Nyasaland and Hola cannot just be lumped together. 
As far as may be, though no open penance has been paid, 
Suez has been undone. In Cyprus the Tories have at length 
got out of the cul-de-sac of repression and are giving self- 
rule. In Nyasaland, it is disturbingly true, they are still in the 
cul-de-sac of what the Devlin report described as a “ police 
state” ; but even the report, though it threw into doubt both 
past and future policies there, definitely accepted the need for 
firm action against disorder. Only the deaths at Hola seem 
to lack any mitigation at all. 

And it is the Government of 1959, not of 1963, that has to 
be chosen. Fears of what might happen to the Tories in office 
or to Labour in opposition again, during the life of the new 
Parliament, cannot reasonably weigh half as heavily in the 
choice as the sharper immediate fear of what Labour might do 
in stopping the enrichment of the country now. Because of the 
need for independent men and fresh ideas in the new Parlia- 
ment, there is a strong case for voting Liberal where the vote 
will not be quixotically wasted and will not be cast for some 
egregious band-waggoner. But where the effective choice in 
any constituency is between Conservative and Labour—as it 
is in all but between one and two dozen constituencies in the 
country—the real choice cannot be burked. 

No side wind, however brisk, should be allowed to 
distract the free voter from this central choice. There are 
different opinions, for instance, about the effect on voters of 
the transactions (which are discussed again on other pages) 
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revealed in the Jasper affair; but what has been most revealing 
of all, politically, has been the old intransigent attitude of the 
Labour party towards competitive enterprise. Scenting pecu- 
lation, some of its spokesmen (less prudent than Mr Gaitskell) 
have gone on, in effect, to denounce all speculation—by which 
they mean the whole process of risk-bearing and the flow of 
credit by which the nation lives and grows. All the parties, 
like the preacher, are against sin. Whoever wins on Thursday 
will tighten the law, where this may be needed, against breach 
of trust, false pretence or fraud. But if Labour wins it will 
return to office with some at least of its guns unmasked again 
—at the worst possible moment for it and the country—against 
the City and all its works. 
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Thursday’s child, the jingle runs, has far to go. That will 
be true of whichever Government is chosen by next Thurs- 
day’s vote. Tory or Labour, it will have a long way to go 
to become the progressive, imaginative, creatively realistic 
Government this country so much needs to face the great tests 
and high opportunities of this second half of the twentieth 
century. The heavy liability of a Labour Government now 
is that, for the sake of outdated ideas, it could well turn the 
country back upon its tracks. What the Tories lack is a new 
forward look. It should be less hard for them to lift their 
face than for Labour, so suddenly, yet to cast its skin. That is 
why here and now, in October, 1959, the Tories deserve a 
vote, if not of confidence, then of hope. 


Spring Comes Slowly 


Wishful—or electoral—thinking should not blind people to the 
fact that the road from Camp David will be long and hard 


ought to prove an easy one. Mr Eisenhower, in a 

sensibly cautious phrase, has said that “ many” of his 
previous objections to such a meeting have now been removed. 
General de Gaulle’s attitude to a summit meeting has sud- 
denly become much more positive; Dr Adenauer’s first 
reactions to Sunday’s communique from Maryland were 
buoyant, and his praise for Mr Eisenhower’s essay in personal 
diplomacy was warm. With Mr Macmillan and Mr Gaitskell 
both raring to go (and Mr Khrushchev, of course, available 
anywhere, anytime, as soon as he gets back from China), the 
ascent of the summit now seems like a gentle stroll. 

This is all very nice, as far as it goes ; and, with a general 
election only a few days ahead, the Government and its 
supporters are making it go a long way. It was Mr Macmillan, 
they insist, who did the trick. But just what does the trick 
mean ? Ministerial speeches on the hustings now proclaim 
a famous victory ; the Soviet ultimatum on Berlin last Novem- 
ber has been withdrawn, and the super-powers have formally 
adhered to the Prime Minister’s version of panch shila, 
agreeing that all disputes must be settled by negotiation, not 
by force. Yet little Peterkin’s irritating question about the 
precise consequences of the famous victory is not, in fact, 
at all easy to answer. 

A careful analysis is the more important because British 
minds are now preoccupied with an election full of competi- 
tive co-existentialism, in which many of the rival claims boil 
down to: “My Daddy’s seen more of Mr K than your 
Daddy.” One has to bear in mind that in five days’ time the 
voting will be over, but the issues in dispute between the 
powers will still be there. And in five months’ time a summit 
conference may also have come and gone, perhaps leaving the 
old intractables again unsolved—as in 1955. 

Only one fairly definable item has emerged from the talks 
between Mr Eisenhower and Mr Khrushchev. After a 
long verbal tussle last Saturday, the Soviet leader agreed to 
the President’s formula for more negotiation on Berlin— 
that there should be “no fixed time limit,” although the 
negotiations “should not be prolonged indefinitely.’ Mr 


EK ROM Camp David, the climb to a “ summit ” conference 


Khrushchev refused to have these words put into the joint 
communique, but he publicly accepted Mr Eisenhower's 
formula on Tuesday. The President now feels freed from 
the stigma of negotiating under duress. This surely has more 
psychological than real significance. Mr Khrushchev had 
openly abandoned his six-month time limit for Berlin long 
before it fell due last May. He claims he never delivered an 
ultimatum at all. He told his “welcome home” rally in 
Moscow on Monday that those who had described it as an 
ultimatum were “obviously guided by the desire to prolong 
the cold war.” (Mr Macmillan, who has just referred to it 
again as an ultimatum, might challenge this.) 

The door to negotiation was, however, pretty wide open 
before the American-Soviet encounter. The four foreign 
ministers had spent ten weeks at Geneva grappling with the 
problems of Germany and Berlin. American, British and 
Soviet delegations had spent the better part of a year in the 
same city trying to agree on the monitoring of a suspension 
of nuclear tests. It had been agreed that a new disarmament 
committee, representing the Soviet block and the major 
western allies, should get to work, probably at the New Year. 
Teams representing the same two groups had also tackled the 
problem of surprise attack. If these various efforts had bogged 
down, it was not for lack of direct contact. 

Before the Camp David talks, there were hopes in some 
quarters that these talks might at least narrow the gap on the 
question of policing a suspension of tests. But, on the avail- 
able evidence, neither this nor any other gap was closed. It 
would certainly have been wrong to deduce, from Mr 
Eisenhower’s rather confused remarks on Monday, that the 
American position in regard to Berlin had weakened. And 
neither in the conversations between the “top two,” nor in 
those that took place between their foreign ministers and 
advisers, was any serious progress made toward clarifying the 
Soviet terms for the crucial part of disarmament—inter- 
national inspection. The Geneva talks on test suspension 
have shown that Russia can accept international inspection in 
principle, yet blandly demand self-inspection in practice. 

We now stand, it thus seems, close to the summit but a 
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long way from the goal. A four-power meeting of heads of 
government seems already in the offing ; a foreign ministers’ 
meeting is also mooted ; and Mr Eisenhower and his grand- 
children will be off to Moscow in the spring—the rather late 
Muscovite spring, which may mean late May or even June. 
But the great men are still quite likely to sit down to tables 
loaded with the same unresolved disputes, and to leave them 
unresolved when they get up again. Time was when this 
would have seemed a chilling prospect. These high-level 
encounters between contending powers used to be classified, 
frighteningly, as ultimate weapons, too dangerous to be used 
except in the last resort ; failure to agree at the top, after 
public opinion had been led to expect a conclusion and a 
climax, meant an ominous order to have the special trains 
ready to leave, with a hint of general mobilisation in the air. 
But diplomacy in the nuclear age has become a different 
matter ; and the public has come to understand this. 

Mercifully few people now expect a brief personal con- 
frontation between heads of government to lead to a magical 
dissolution of the world’s difficulties. The generally accepted 
prospect is of a long series of encounters, at various levels. 
The perils of summitry are that much the less. It has 
long been feared that the heads of democratic governments, 
always having to look over their shoulders at a critical press, 
an ambitious Opposition and an impatient public, must at 
these meetings be at a disadvantage in relation to totalitarian 
rulers, and be sorely tempted to pay a high price for something 
to show on their return. The summit has made Britons think 
of Munich ; Americans, of Yalta. But in these new conditions 
that gloomy association of ideas need not apply. 

Even inconclusive meetings now serve the purpose of keep- 
ing the various balls in the air. And this is not merely a 
sensible tactic in a world which judges the peaceful intentions 
of statesmen largely by their relative willingness to for- 
gather ; it is also a prudent form of insurance. It seems hardly 
likely that Mr Khrushchev will precipitate a real crisis over 
Berlin, for example, while the gardeners at his country seat at 


Dr Verwoerd’s Dilemma 


The idea of Dr Verwoerd as a champion of the Commonwealth may seem 


extraordinary—but there are solid political reasons why he does 


not want to be “ kicked out ” of it 


R VERWOERD, on the occasion of his unanimous re- 
D election as leader of the National party, again assured 

English-speaking South Africans that their mother 
tongue was sacrosanct as well as commercially invaluable, 
and that the time had not come’to cut their link with the 
British crown. The only proviso was that an incoming Labour 
government in Britain might force South Africa to rush a 
process which everyone would prefer to take place naturally 
and painlessly for English susceptibilities. Dr Verwoerd 
spoke in English, it was carefully reported—as it is when 
he does. South Africans know him ; it happens that people 
in Britain, now being subjected to the full force of their own 
politicians’ charm, are primed to look for the calculation 
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Semyonovskoye are making sure of a fine show of spring 
flowers to please the eyes of the Eisenhower family. Pledges 
not to resort to force are, unfortunately, disposable ; social 
engagements, fixed on the calendar months in advance, may 
well prove to have a more inhibiting effect in practice. 

One hopes there will not be too much lamentation in the 
wake of the Khrushchev visit, either by those who may 
accuse Mr Eisenhower of having “ missed the bus” or by 
other disappointed hopefuls who may have expected the 
Soviet leader to be converted to understanding of the western 
way of thought on his first encounter with a supermarket. 
There will surely be some. Only in a state where the govern- 
ment controls all communications can an inconclusive 
encounter be convincingly depicted as a triumph. But dis- 
cussion of the next stages should take account of three things, 
all of which have their encouraging aspects. 

First, Mr Khrushchev has now played his ace of trumps: 
never again can a Soviet ruler descend upon the stronghold 
of democracy as a wholly new phenomenon, with the awful 
mien of a man from (and, incidentally, in occupation of) the 
moon. Indeed, one of the strongest arguments for letting 
personal diplomacy have its head is that its returns, in 
terms of melodramatic impact, diminish so quickly, allowing 
commonsense to regain its grip. Secondly, the very incon- 
clusiveness of the Camp David talks was one more salutary 
and needed reminder of the limitations of dramatic confronta- 
tions as a substitute for policy. Finally, for all Mr 
Khrushchev’s air of hustling impatience, his actual policies 
are deeply rooted in the Russian way of life, with its sometimes 
infuriatingly slow tempo. His objectives are long-term ones ; 
his negotiators are prepared to sweat it out at Geneva by the 
year if need be ; he presides over a system which is slowly, 
often grudgingly, yet perceptibly evolving in a direction less 
unfavourable to the survival of liberty in the world. The 
Russian spring comes slowly ; but, for those who have the 
patience and courage to hold on through the long darkness, it 
comes all the same. 


behind the mellow- 
ness. What is he 
after ? 

He stands on a 
pinnacle of personal 
power. A few months 
ago _ circumstantial 
stories were circulat- 
ing about splits in his 
own party and his 
cabinet, from which three ministers were said to be on the 
point of resignation. The Afrikaner intellectuals at Stellen- 
bosch and Pretoria were thinking dangerous thoughts aloud, 
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and Mr Basson in South-West Africa was in schism. Today 
it is the opposition, the United Party, that has split and 
humiliated its leader, Sir de Villiers Graaf, while Dr 
Verwoerd’s supporters have unanimously re-elected him, 
endorsing the rigours of his policy and hugging the 
discipline of the group of. machine politicians who run the 
party for the leader. The provincial elections are in the 
offing, in which whites aged 18 to 21 will vote for the first 
time—and these elections were many months ago scheduled 
to take the Union’s temperature on the republican issue. 

Yet Dr Verwoerd has warned everyone, his own Pretorians 
as well as British Labour politicians, not to rush him on to 
the republic. His pained reference to British trade unionists 
who demand that “ South Africa should be kicked out of the 
Commonwealth ” is significant. First because it has little to 
do with a republic.; secondly because, as he knows as well 
as the Labour party, there is no precedent for expelling a 
member from the Commonwealth (in contrast with the stroke 
of the pen which would enable the Union to resign). It seems 
that Dr Verwoerd wants to keep South Africa in the Common- 
wealth, and does not want to disturb the status quo by declar- 
ing a republic now. If ke did covet the “mandate” for a 
republic which he says he must have, what moment could be 
more propitious to go to the country than this, when the United 
Party would have to decide whether to fight its dozen Progres- 
sive dissidents in their constituencies, or the Progressives 
would have to jettison both dignity and public life by handing 
over their seats to right-wing UP candidates ? 

And there is a further political reason for hitting the 
opposition when it is down. It could be as much a misfortune 
for the Nationalists as for the United Party that the Pro- 
gressives have split off. For, purged of liberalism, professing 
its faith in unadulterated white supremacy and in social if not 
economic segregation, and more preponderantly Afrikaner in 
composition, the UP might become a haven for Nationalists 
irked beyond bearing by the fanaticism which pursues them in 
public and private life in Dr Verwoerd’s camp. Dr Verwoerd 
has hurriedly, if improbably, denounced the rump UP as just 
as liberal as its rebels ; this gambit has kept his men in line 
so far, even though everyone else now regards the UP as 
more conservative than the Nationalists, since it is just as 
hidebound on baasskap but is unabashedly opportunist on 
everything else. Nevertheless, the path to apartheid grows 
thorny, and coalitions are in Afrikaner tradition. The repub- 
lican issue, if pressed, would open up all the old bitterness 
between the Nationalists and the men who wore Smuts’s 
mantle in the war. To revive these memories would make 
assurance doubly sure for Dr Verwoerd. 


—_ he insists that the time is not ripe: delicately insisting 
that it would be inopportune for the republic to coincide 
with the jubilee of the Union next year. Probably two 
reasons explain Dr Verwoerd’s Hamlet-like hesitations. He 
sees, more clearly than his extremists, that South Africa is 
too weak yet to antagonise its English-speaking section. 
He realises that the real job is not to drive them out, but to 
Afrikanerise them ; and that is taking time. The second 
reason is that Dr Verwoerd knows that when he has got his 
republic, and his supporters discover that it has solved nothing, 
his extremists will cry that the trouble is that true indepen- 
dence has not been won, and can only be won, so that all 
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problems can be solved, by South Africa leaving the 
Commonwealth. 

But Dr Verwoerd does not want it to leave. On the con- 
trary, in the measure that the British have become indifferent 
to South African threats to quit, the Union has discovered 
the value of the Commonwealth. This amounts to much 
more than support by Britain in the United Nations. It is 
also more than the obvious fact that, once outside the 
Commonwealth, South Africa will finally lose all hope of 
absorbing the High Commission territories. It is that South 
Africa lives isolated in a disapproving world, and almost the 
only garment to shield it from the chilly wind is membership 
of the Commonwealth, which provides innumerable unseen 
bridges to the Asian and to the newly emergent African states, 
and protects it from many embarrassments. 

It is true that the Union may not in practice suffer too 
much yet from world criticism, trade boycotts or diplomatic 
isolation. But knowledgeable South African leaders want no 
more of these than they have got—for, subtly and persistently, 
they keep the flame of resistance alive among the helots. 
While the helots feel that South Africa is completely out of 
tune with world trends, and that they have simply to bide 
their time, apartheid can never be a solution, but only 
repression ; and repression is only a temporary expedient. 

Because apartheid is so little more than mere repression, 
the force of events drives Dr Verwoerd inexorably towards 
more totalitarian methods. He will not shrink from these ; 
and he has already begun to try to discipline foreign press 
representatives. But the process has far to go—and he cannot 
relish it, whatever handle the press commission report may 
give him. Meanwhile, the split in the United Party has 
unleashed a dozen Progressives with seats in parliament, 
aching to say things which for the party’s sake they have 
bitten back on their tongues for many a long year. They 
are backed by the economic power represented by Mr Harry 
Oppenheimer and his companies. Their views will be news, 
abroad and at home. They are likely to find many common 
causes with the Liberals, and they have stretched out their 
hands to the African leaders. Their political programme, it is 
clear from Mr Harry Lawrence’s statement on his resignation 
from the UP, will be more advanced than Sir Roy Welensky’s. 
Even if this does not go far enough for the African National 
Congress, it will be a shot in the arm for resistance to apartheid. 

This is Dr Verwoerd’s dilemma. He cannot sit down under 
this—but to fight the new surge of protest he must strengthen 
measures which will make it harder (certainly for internal 
reasons) to keep South Africa within the Commonwealth. 
Yet, paradoxically, the only safety for the Afrikaner Republic 
which is his obdjective is, in the modern world, to veil itself 
in Commonwealth membership, to warm its cold thighs with 
Commonwealth relations. Already Dr Verwoerd is trying to 
conceal the truth about “ Bantustan” by declaring that the 
African “ states” within the Union are being developed just 
as Britain is developing self-government in Basutoland and 
Bechuanaland. As a result he has been forced to promise 
“‘ Bantustan” ultimate independence—a promise (however 
insincere) which drew a howl of protest from Sir de Villiers 
Graaf. Thus the man of principle has already become the 
man of expedients. Great as is his strength, it is less than 
it appears ; the forces which oppose him are stronger than 
they look. 
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Comment upon the course of the election 
campaign, based mainly upon despatches 
from correspondents in the constituencies, 
is presented in this special section of The 
Economist. 





Anybody’s Election ? 


W ITH a week to go before polling day, there is now a very 
real possibility that Mr Gaitskell will become Prime Minister 
of Britain on October gth. It is not yet a probability. In individual 
marginal constituencies, at any rate up to the middle of this week, 
correspondents were still reporting a generally higher degree of 
optimism on the Labour side than on the Conservatives’; but there 
is now so much evidence that individual agents and candidates can 
get so far out of touch with reality that it is more and more necessary 
to cling to the relative objectivity of the public opinion polls. 

Looking at these polls, one’s first surface selection at the moment 
would presumably have to be for the return of a Conservative 
goyernment with a slightly reduced majority. The News Chronicle 
Gallup poll suggested on Thursday that the Tories were still 13 
points ahead, compared with the Tory lead of 4 points that this 
poll showed last week and the 2.9 per cent Tory lead in the actual 
voting in 1955. The Daily Mail poll on Monday had shown the 
Tories with a 2 points lead, while the Daily Telegraph poll of 
marginal constituencies on Wednesday suggested that the Tories 
now had a lead of 2 per cent in the constituencies it covered, 
which is exactly the same as they had in those constituencies in 
the voting in 1955. The most favourable of these polls (from the 
Conservatives’ point of view) therefore points to an election of 
virtually no change, while the other two point to a swing since 
1955 of between 3 and j per cent to Labour. The Economist’s 
estimate of the effect of Liberal interventions and of population 
movements in crucial constituencies (see page 27 below) is that 
a general swing to Labour of about 13 per cent compared with 
1955 would be liable to bring a situation of deadlock in the Com- 
mons, and that Labour would probably need a swing of around 
or Over 2 per cent to achieve a workable overall majority. 

But, just below the surface, the underlying trends in the polls 
are potentially favourable to Labour. The sway towards the left 
has persisted for two weeks now ; if the trend is projected until 
polling day (allowing for the time lag between interviews and 
publication) it would be sufficient to bring with it a small Labour 
majority. A high turnout is indicated. There is some evidence 
that there may be some surprising regional variations this time 
(the results of five small but very interesting local council by- 
elections that took place last week are discussed on page 24 below), 
but they are not necessarily regional variations that will be un- 
favourable to Labour. Above all, while polls during previous 
election campaigns have shown people making up their minds more 
firmly, and have usually shown Liberals who had no local candidate 
to vote for veering towards the Conservatives, this time they have 
shown an unprecedented increase in the don’t knows. When the 
don’t knows ‘were pressed by this week’s News Chronicle Gallup 
poll to state which party they were inclined to favour, a majority 
seemed to have a preference for Labour. The standing army of 
vaguely anti-Conservative doubters could offer a great prize for 
Labour’s more zestful campaigning—provided the party has not 
over-reached itself. 

It is, however, this last proviso that will overhang the last week. 
It is only during these last few days that the campaign has got into 


full rhythm. Many agents believe in an effort lasting a mere ten 
days. Some constituencies did not hold their first meetings until 
Tuesday or Wednesday. Much therefore remains to happen. If 
the Labour campaign has got so far in the quiet period, should 
Tories be speculating gloomily where it may not get when dn full 
thunder? Or should Labour agents be wondering worriedly 
whether the Conservatives may not have been astute in holding 
back for the counter-attack which they are now so plainly and 
belatedly launching ? 


pots own impression is that there is scope for a sharp Con- 
servative come-back, though it is by no means certain that the 
central organisation of the party is efficient enough to effect it, 
Here one must start by stating a controversial view about why 
Labour has made most of its recovery so far—a view with which 
nearly all Labour candidates will flatly disagree. Right up to June 
of this year, it should be remembered, the by-elections in the 
expiring Parliament were showing a swing to Labour compared 
with 1955 ; it was a swing which suggested that Labour might win 
sufficient seats in a new election to bring the Commons to deadlock, 
even though the massive potential Labour majority that existed 
before the bus strike of May, 1958, had plainly evaporated. After 
June of this year, however, there was a rather illogical reaction 
against Labour in the public opinion polls ; as the realisation sunk 
home of how great an opportunity the Opposition had thrown 
away in the preceding eighteen months, people indicated to the 
pollsters that they rather agreed with the very general newspaper 
judgment that the party led by Mr Gaitskell was unattractively wet. 
When the election campaign began, there were therefore many 


more dissident but traditional Labour voters who had to think | 
again whether they really wanted the Tories to return to power | 
than there were dissident Tories on the other side of the fence. | 
This was a familiar electoral situation, tailor-made for there to be | 
some swing back to the left during the campaign. One thing that | 
might have stopped Labour from winning its waverers back would | 
have been if Mr Gaitskell had made an early impression of irre- | 


sponsibility ; instead, however, his image came over very well. 

If this interpretation is correct, its importance lies in the fact 
that Labour has drawn an entirely different conclusion. Labour 
propagandists are convinced that they have achieved their “ great 
recovery ” because of their pensions offer and other auctioneering ; 
and as their excitement about the recovery has mounted, so has 
their shouting of their promises—to a point, the Conservatives must 
hope, of giving too many hostages to fortune. Among the floating 
voters of Britain there must be a few hundred thousands who do 
not really believe that Labour can increase spending by the amounts 
it promises, fulfil Mr Gaitskell’s extraordinary pledge that a Labour 


government would never again increase income tax “ under normal | 
peacetime conditions,” bring interest rates down, and avoid infla- | 


tion—all at the same time. It is on this front, with accusations 
of irresponsibility, that the Conservatives are bound to mount their 
counter-attack for this last week ; perhaps there will be a moral 
story to tell if they succeed. 
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Nevertheless, it is far from certain that the Conservatives can 
carry the hostages away. They are struggling under three dis- 
advantages. First, even if (and it is still an if) Labour has misread 
the lessons of the last two weeks, the Conservatives certainly mis- 
read the lessons of the preceding three months. They believed the 
public opinion polls, not the by-elections. They decided they were 
certain to win a quiet campaign, and that a low turn-out would 
help them most. They found themselves rigidly committed to a 
dull and vote-shrimping manifesto, and to a low-keyed election. 
One is irresistibly reminded of the American election of 1948. The 
difference is that the Conservatives saw their danger this week 
with ten days to recover in. Governor Dewey never worried until 
the results began to come in. 


Secondly, the Tories have been caught on the hop by the im- 
provements in Labour’s organisation. Admittedly the Tories’ own 
canvassing organisations are mostly at least up to 1955 standards 
and in many cases improved ; especially now that the polls suggest 
there is a danger they may lose, volunteers are beginning to pour in. 
But the most important of all organisational activities is already 
over, and it looks as if Labour has stolen a march in it. The last 
day for registering for postal votes has passed. Lord Poole told a 
press conference this week that “ the detailed returns on the postal 
votes reaching Conservative Central Office are remarkable, and it 
would be fair to say that the Conservatives seem to have between 
60 and 70 per cent of them.” What he did not say was that, in 
many crucial areas, the Conservatives more usually had between 
80 and 90 per cent of postal votes last time. 


HIRDLY, even if the volunteers now pour in, it is not at all clear 
T that the Conservatives know what to do with them. They are 
still wasting a lot of time on indoor evening meetings. One must 
admire the heroism of those who attend these meetings—-sitting on 
infants’ desks or on hard benches without backs, in dark and ill-lit 
schoolrooms, and listening to rather incompetent chairmen intro- 
ducing rather dreary speakers. But it is difficult to believe that 
even the best of schoolroom speeches makes a single convert ; the 
audience is almost entirely composed of party faithfuls and the 
only effect of these meetings has been to keep them from getting 
on with the job of canvassing. Labour, of course, has been making 
some of the same mistakes. But whereas last time the dominating 
impression of the election campaign was of chaotic incompetence 
on the Labour side, this time the main impression has been of 
an amiable muddle remaining on both sides—of failure by the 
Tories as well as Labour to advance to meet the automation age. 


Everywhere in both parties’ committee rooms one has found 
tushed, friendly people consuming innumerable cups of tea, eager 
to talk about their prospects, massively ill-informed about what the 
other side is doing and about the scale and impact of television 
electioneering. Everywhere this wéek experienced correspondents, 
talking to agents and candidates, have felt them getting more and 
more out of touch, increasingly caught up in their own hopes and 
fears, overworked and talking about the issues to none but their 
own supporters. More and more the local party organisations 
clutch at straws. Questions at meetings are taken as representative 
of a conversion, a snub on a doorstep or an ill-attended meeting 
is generalised into a broad constituency-wide or nation-wide trend. 


Agents are particularly prone to idealise their own candidate and to’ 


see him as transcending any national tide. Local party organisations 
are often extraordinarily unaware of what the other side is doing. 
There are seats which both sides seriously expect to lose, and there 
are even more seats where both sides are genuinely utterly confident 
of victory. There are seats where each side claims to have superb 
Organisation itself—and to be honestly bewildered at the almost 
total inactivity of its opponents. That is why, despite the unpre- 
cedented publicity brought to bear upon it, this campaign of 1959 
must be called, more than ever, the uncertain election. 








Liberals Rise in the West 


Our special correspondent who has been enjoying himself on 
western hustings reports : 


FF” the small band of hopeful Liberals, who are the principal 
aggressors in a strip of Tory territory that runs with a few 
breaks from the extremities of Cornwall to the fastnesses of Wales, 
this is a Suez-and-sewage election, with the emphasis on the latter. 
In many a village hall in Cornwall, Devon and the remoter parts of 
Hereford, gaslight and Aladdin lamps are still the symbols of Tory 
prosperity. In Herefordshire, perhaps the hinge of Liberal fate, 
hard under the Black Mountains, where inbreeding seems excessive 
and young men seek their fortunes by going east, Radicals are 
people who look to Liberal Mr Day to bring light (and with it 


perhaps television) where Tory Mr Watt has failed to deliver 
electricity. 


In a sense, the Celtic fringe has a political pattern as frozen as 
its ancient amenities. Out of its pre-socialist tradition of politics 
as a matter to be settled between Tory and Liberal, the Liberals 
hope to kindle a post-socialist revival. By habit the Tories are 
inclined to rely on propagating the impression that the south west 
must rally round its natural leaders to repel the continental nasti- 
ness of socialist intrusion. Their candidates represent nicely 

‘shaded variations of landed gentility—Mr Watt of Hereford the 
smoothest, Mr Lindsay of North Devon the simplest and stolidest, 
Mr Browne of Torrington the most rugged and sporty (he rode 
Knuckleduster in the Grand National), and Colonel Scott-Hopkins 
of North Cornwall the most military. They have reacted in dif- 
ferent ways to the noisy nuisance of Liberalism. Oddly enough it 
is Mr Browne, behaving like an incumbent in the face of Mr 
Bonham Carter’s winning margin of 219, and Colonel Scott- 
Hopkins, with a Liberal breathing down his neck only 1,000 votes 
behind, who ignore the Liberals totally—and campaign against 
the last Labour government. North Devonian Tories do go so far 
as to add a sticker reading “and the Liberals” to the national 
party’s slogan “Don’t let the Labour party ruin it,’ while Mr 
Watt, a whip, has let himself be drawn into direct battle at Here- 
ford by Liberal reproaches that he is “a mere cog” in a party 
machine. 

But even in the west social patterns change. “ In the old days,” 
says the oldest Liberal in a small Devonian village, “ you knew 
which were Tory and which Liberal. But now there are so many 
foreigners come in, you just can’t sum ’em up.” Even in the 
rustic west, such towns as Barnstaple, Bideford and Hereford 
contain industrial areas which last time turned out solidly to vote 
for the Labour candidates, who came third. The Liberals’ prob- 
lem, as their realistic candidates understand, is not only to rouse 
tenantry against squirearchy, but to sell the ironical notion that 
for progressives of all hues a Labour vote is a wasted vote. 

Fundamentally Mr Jeremy Thorpe and Mr Robin Day, the two 
postwar presidents of the Oxford Union who wear the yellow 
Liberal rosettes in North Devon and Hereford, are campaigning 
not against Mr Macmillan and Mr Gaitskell or their local proxies, 
but against Mr David Butler. The psephologists, with their 
uniform national swings, are in Mr Day’s opinion “the most 
sinister influence in British politics.” Both these Liberal campaigns 
are exercises in the cult of personality. Mr Day had little option. 
Despite Mr Frank Owen’s achievement in the 1956 by-election 
in lowering the Tory majority to 2,100, the Liberal organisation in 
Hereford remained extremely rudimentary until the arrival a fort- 
night ago of a seasoned agent from London. Indeed, just because 
Mr Owen’s near-miss was attributed entirely to his personal flair 
the local Liberals expect his successor to show that he is of the 
same mettle and carry all the burden. 

Mr Thorpe, on the other hand, is deliberately conducting an 
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American style campaign—with “This Time Jeremy ” campaign 


buttons, a blown-up photograph outside the Barnstaple Liberal 
Club, and huge posters captioned “Jeremy a Thorpe for the 
Future” (a slogan which has puzzled some unsophisticated 
Devonians, who point out that Mr Thorpe’s middle name does not 
begin with A). His likeness stares from the hoardings to match 
every cagey spaniel portrait of Mr Macmillan. But, having nursed 
the constituency so long that his way with Devonian anecdote now 
nearly matches his celebrated imitation of Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter, Mr Thorpe is working to a long thought out plan that 
gives first priority to thorough organisation. Indeed Liberal 
organisation in North Cornwall and North Devon—and, since the 
by-election, in Torrington—resembles more nearly that of at least 
the Labour party elsewhere than the pitifully improvised arrange- 
ments of Liberal interveners in, say, the London boroughs. 

Can Mr Bonham Carter hold Torrington? Although his 
personality contrasts so strikingly with his Liberal neighbours— 
his increasingly forceful speeches convey the image of scholarship 
rather than showmanship—his problem is essentially the same. 
Since he cannot now expect the Tory votes that he received in 
the by-election, he has to find a way of squeezing the juice out of 
the Labour orange. He has the advantages of incumbency and 
of a specially commissioned economic plan for North Devon— 
and, like Mr Thorpe only more so, the presence of a remarkable 
mother. If Torrington falls and North Devon falls short, the 
Liberals might still have a south-western beacon in North Corn- 
wall, where Mr Malindine has statistically the best chance of all 
Liberal challengers to capture a seat. But his trouble, despite a 
strong personal following, lengthy nursing and a high state of 
organisation, is that the Labour orange was squeezed almost dry 
at the last election. 


HILE Liberal chances can only be described in highly 
Wy speculative terms, there is absolutely no sign at all in this 
part of the country of the electoral apathy which is supposed to 
assist the Tory Ascendancy. Agents are running campaigns in 
the old-fashioned way with four or five meetings an evening ; 
townsmen and cottagers are deserting the telly to fill the market 
places and village halls ; and questions are being asked about Suez 
and other aspects of foreign policy. 

The most dramatic meetings of all are held every Saturday 
evening in front of an immaculately restored Jacobean house in 
High Town, the centre of Hereford. In a town so sleepy and 
‘obsessed with petty local personalities that one would expect a 
parliamentary election to pass it by, a crowd of several hundred 
collect outside the lorry hustings to hear each of the candidates in 
turn. Last Saturday a tepid survey after the Macmillan manner 
by the present young upper crust incumbent dissolved into chaos 
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as the Tories overshot their time and Labour loudspeakers kept 
up a continuous blare of “ Typical Tory Tactics.” There followed 
an awkward proletarian interlude while Labour councillors, look- 
ing and sounding rather like Bernard Shaw’s idea of the working 
man, showed by their relentless parochialism why it is that, 
although usually the strongest group on the city council, the 
Hereford Labour party never comes near winning a parliamentary 
election, and a Methodist parson contrasted Suez with the ground- 
nuts scheme to demonstrate that all Labour fiascos were altruistic 
fiascos. 

Finally, as the pubs emptied and the Young Conservatives choir 
got into voice with its spoiling ditties, a bouncy, duffle-coated Mr 
Day lashed into everybody in authority, to the huge delight of the 
mob. His particular targets were party machines as symbolised by 
his Tory opponent, anybody who alleged (of course, untruthfully) 
that Liberals would lay a finger on farm subsidies, and the 
Hereford Times, the organ of the local Ascendency, whose editor, 
Mr Peacock, he linked with the Tory agent, Mr Alcock, in the 
equation “ Alcock plus Peacock equals Poppycock.” The meeting 
concluded at 11.30 p.m. when drunken steel erectors stormed the 
Liberal lorry shouting “‘ What about the trade unions?” ; a sturdy 
Welshman made as if to strike the Liberal candidate, but seized him 
instead by the hand to declare that Lloyd George had been born 
again ; and a Tory heckler broke the microphone. 

Whether defiance of the psephologist is just a case of biting 
the thermometer to deny the presence of a fever only election day 
will tell. But if Liberals go down in the west country, they will 
certainly go down fighting for . . 
even if not undiluted Liberalism. As the last word in electioneer- 
ing enterprise, their shaggy Shetland leader plans next week to 
descend by helicopter like a prophet out of the clouds to bless the 
arms of the west country faithful. 


The four constituencies discussed in this article are: 


(1) Hereford: 1956 by-election result: J. D. G. Watt 
(Con) 12,129; F. Owen (Lib) 9,979; B. C. Stanley (Lab) 
5:277. Conservative majority: 2,150. 


(2) North Devon: 1955 general election result: J. Lindsay 
(Con) 16,784; J. J. Thorpe (Lib) 11,558; H. Heslop (Lab) 
7,272. Conservative majority: 5,226. 


(3) Torrington: 1958 by-election result: M. Bonham 
Carter (Lib) 13,408; A. Royle (Nat Lib-Con) 13,189; L. 
Lamb (Lab) 8,697. Liberal majority: 219. 


(4) North Cornwall : 1955 general election result : Sir H. 
Roper (Con) 16,824; E. Malindine (Lib) 15,220; V. E. 
Cornford (Lab) 3,465. Conservative majority: 1,604. 





. well, fighting for something, | 





In the Constituencies 


ITH all eyes peeled for straws in the 

wind that might reveal what is 

likely to happen to the country next Thurs- 
day, some general comment on the course 
of the national election campaign has this 
week been switched to Notes of the Week 
(page 28). On page 27 we publish a 
scorecard of “sensitive indicators” of the 
election, listing what seem to be the 63 most 
marginal Conservative seats and the §9 
most marginal Labour seats for next Thurs- 
day, judging by the swings required, the 
pattern of candidacies and housing develop- 
ments since 1955. In our final notes from 


the constituencies below the convention is 
repeated of printing in bold type the name 
of any seat that could change hands as a 
result of a 3 per cent swing away from the 
party presently in possession of it. 


Straws in the Wind 


7 is some patchy evidence that the 
general swing across the country may 
not be as even as usual at this election. 
Indeed some straws suggest a regional 
pattern which could give most pre-election 
analysts quite a shock. Five small but very 





interesting local council by-elections took 
place last Thursday. Two of them were in 
Norwich ; they were in wards where direct 
comparisons could be made with the local 
election results two weeks before the 
general election of 1955 ; and they showed 
a clear swing to Labour compared with that 
time. Across the two wards as a whole, 
with 6,000 people voting, the swing to 
Labour was about 2 per cent; in one of 


the wards it was over 3} per cent. The © 


Tory parliamentary seat of Norwich South 
(2.5 per cent swing needed to overthrow it) 


is on our table of marginal Tory seats on , 
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page 27, and in the same county are at 
least three other Tory marginals— 
Yarmouth (1.1 per cent swing needed by 
Labour), Norfolk South (2.2 per cent swing 
needed) and Kings Lynn (1.7 per cent 
swing needed). The Tories’ fifth seat in 
the county is Norfolk Central which Sir 
Frank Medlicott held by a majority of 
5,563 in a straight fight in 1955 ; but Sir 
Frank has been disinherited by his local 
association because he disapproved of the 
Suez adventure and a Liberal is inter- 
vening to fight his would-be successor this 
time. The results of these Norfolk seats 
will not come in until Friday morning, and 
the Tories cannot feel altogether happy 
about any of the five of them. Their hopes 
of winning Labour’s two marginal seats in 
Norfolk North and Norfolk South West 
must also be wilting. 

The other three local council by-elections 
last Thursday were in Lancashire, and they 
presented a surprisingly different picture. 
In Ormskirk, where 6,700 people voted, 
the Tories marked up a 6 per cent swing 
towards themselves compared with the local 
elections in the same ward in May, 1956. 
In two wards in Preston, they marked up 
a combined § per cent swing compared 
with May of this year. It should hastily 
be said that, quite apart from the small 
samples involved, these results do not 
indicate an equivalent Tory recovery com- 
pared with 1955. Indeed the Tories were 
doing so badly in the country in May, 1956, 
that there can be some dispute whether the 
Ormskirk result represents a net swing 
compared with the last general election at 
all; and the Preston results probably do 
not indicate a swing of more than between 
2 and 3 per cent compared with that time. 
But they have undoubtedly given local 
Tories a much-needed fillip. 

In general, local council by-elections in 
the last few months seem to have conformed 
to the pattern of previous parliamentary 
by-elections rather than of the pre-election 
campaign Gallup polls. They have sug- 
gested that in many parts of the country 
the Tories are still slightly behind the stage 
of popularity they had reached in 1955, and 
are ahead of it only in very few. But perhaps 
surprisingly, Lancashire has recently been 
one of the Tories’ brighter local govern- 
ment spots. For example, in the local 
council in the Labour marginal seat of 
Accrington (1.6 per cent swing needed) 
Labour has recently lost some significant 
ground, 


From Far and Wide 


ORRESPONDENCE from north-east Eng- 
\. land suggests that the campaign there 
is rather flatter than elsewhere, and there 
seems to be less bursting Labour enthu- 
siasm. Nevertheless potential Labour gains 
in order of likelihood are described as: 
Darlington, Carlisle, South Sunderland. 
If there were a Conservative gain it would 
probably be for Commander Kerans (of 
HMS Amethyst fame) at The Hartlepools. 


From Wales a correspondent reports that 
he does not expect any Welsh seats to 
change hands. Labour is vulnerable to the 
Government only in Swansea West, Cardiff 
East and Pembroke—and he does not 
expect a single one of them to go. 
Merioneth might possibly go from Labour 
to the Liberals or even to Plaid Cymru. 
Denbigh might go from the Conservatives 
to the Liberals—but it is improbable. 
Labour would have to defeat Mr Thorney- 
croft to win a new seat—and they won’t do 
that. Plaid Cymru are putting up twenty 
candidates and Jook like increasing their 
vote substantially. Their interventions will 
not attract Conservative votes at all seri- 
ously, but whether they -will mainly hurt 
Labour or the Liberals one cannot make out. 
The Plaid are a rather charming, highly 
amateur body of gradualists, who are not 
anti-English with any bitterness—only anti- 
anti-Welsh people. They themselves cannot 
account convincingly for the recent growth 
in their support—no special new grievances 
have grown up in Wales in recent years. 

A special correspondent ending a tour 
of marginal constituencies in London 
reports: The Conservatives won Ealing 
North by 246 in 1955, even though there 
was a Liberal (securing 3,770 votes) in the 
field. With no Liberal standing now, the 
Conservatives might be expected to be hope- 
ful, but they are cautious. Since 1955 the 
electorate has grown by nearly 3,000 at the 
Labour (Northolt) end of the constituency 
as the result of steady council building, and 
has fallen slightly in the Conservative areas 
of Greenford and Hangar Hill, because of 
the decline of “ doubling up ” with in-laws. 
This, though a tribute to the operation of 
the Rent Act, will not necessarily ensure a 
Conservative victory. In 1955 Ealing North 
was won largely because, at the Northolt 
end, Labour voters abstained. 


Medway Moves 


A special correspondent reports : 

” 2 death knell of Socialism has been 

sounded in the Medway towns,” 
declared Sir Alfred Bossom after a Con- 
servative dinner at Rochester last month. 
“We have a master plan.” Exactly what 
this consists of in Rochester-Chatham and 
Faversham, two marginal Labour seats in 
the area, is not at all apparent. 

At Rochester, in fact, Labour look safe, 
even though their agent resigned “for 
reasons of health” only three weeks ago. 
A gcggle of bureaucrats from the National 
Union of Public Employees is running their 
efficient machine, the traffic chaos in the 
town (and the slow progress on the by-pass) 
is on their side, and above all they have the 
popular Mr Bottomley, who has increased 
his majority every year since 1945, as their 
candidate. Threatened redundancies at the 
Royal dockyard at Chatham have so far 
made little impact, because private firms 
and the army have absorbed local unemploy- 
ment. Conservative hopes are pinned to 
the handsome Mr Critchley, a public rela- 
tions expert, sixteen of whose photos grace 
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the outside of the local Conservative head- 
quarters. Perhaps Sir Alfred Bossom merely 
made a spoonerism at that dinner— 
and meant plaster man, not master plan? 

The campaign at Faversham, the coun- 
try’s most marginal seat which Labour won 
by only §9 votes in 1955, has started by 
being almost as colourless as the constitu- 
ency itself. The Labour slogan “ more than 
59 in ’59 ” is not an ambitious one and Mrs 
Olsen, the Conservative challenger, has so 
far done little better. Sheerness dockyard is 
in the constituency ; two firms described 
even by Labour as “ well-established and 
with tremendous financial backing,” are 
taking it over next year; but Labour may be 
able to exploit some uncertainty about 
redundancies, and to improve the low 
turnout in Labour strongholds in Sheerness 
in 1955. Otherwise there are no local issues 
in a flourishing constituency of large fac- 
tories (such as Bowaters at Sittingbourne) 
and good agricultural land. The campaign 
is On pensions, prosperity, prices, peace but 
no personalities, please. 

Actually, only the personalities are of 
any interest.- Mr Wells, the rather stolid 
Labour incumbent who has held the seat— 
with a declining majority—every year since 
1945, was a Transport and General Workers 
Union organiser, He has the advantage of 
being a local man. Mrs Strom-Olsen (she 
has dropped the Strom for the campaign) is 
a hard fighter but comes from Essex. She 
follows Sir Alfred Bossom’s son and Lord 
Woolton’s son-in-law in fighting Mr Wells 
for a seat that should swing with the coun- 
try as a whole. 


Liberals and the Majority 


A’ the last general election the Conserva- 
tives won a majority of 68 seats over 
Labour and of 60 over all parties combined. 
The Tories are bound (at least eventually) 
to gain the two former Sinn Fein seats 
this time, since the Sinn Feiners opposing 
the Unionists there again cannot sit because 
they are convicts currently in prison ; on 
the other hand, Labour won Carmarthen 
from the Liberals in a by-election in 1957 
and almost everybody expects them to re- 
tain it. This is the basis for the estimate 
(see the following page) that Labour will 
need to win 38 Tory seats to secure an 
absolute majority, although it will need to 
win only 35 Tory seats in order to secure 
a majority over the Tories alone. The latter 
figure will be reduced if the Liberals gain 
any seats from the Tories. 

The Liberals’ best hopes for gains frem 
the Tories seem to be, in probable order: 
(1) North Cornwall, (2) Torrington, (3) 
Inverness, (4) Hereford, (5) North Devon, 
(6) Denbigh, (7) perhaps Ross and 
Cromarty. All these results will not be 
announced until Friday. A possible earlier 
pointer to Liberal strength in the west 
country might be the announcement at 
Exeter, where the Tories were not abso- 
lutely safe last time (6.3 per cent swing 
needed by Labour to unseat them in 2 
straight fight) and a Liberal is intervening. 
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Election Scorecard 


ee. 116 of the 630 con- 
stituencies now being contested could 
change their allegiance between the two 
main parties as the result of a 3 per cent 
swing either way. These seats (57 of them 
won by the Conservatives in 1955, 59 by 
Labour) are shown -in the table on the 
opposite page; we have added to them 6 
“additional Tory marginals ” where corre- 
spondents have suggested that local factors 
give the Conservatives some special reason 
to be worried. It is in these 122 places 
that, next Thursday, the course of British 
history is most likely to be swayed. 

On present indications, Labour will need 
to win 35 of the 63 Tory seats in the 
table (or of other Tory seats outside it) in 
order to become the largest party in the 
House, and it will need to win 38 seats in 
order to secure an absolute majority over 
all other parties combined. If the Liberals 
win some seats from the Tories (see page 
25), Labour will have to win less than 35 
seats in order to become the largest party, 
but it will still need 38 seats for an absolute 
majority. 

The names of the seats are set down in 
the form that the BBC has decided to use 
in its television and radio announcements 
of the results, alphabetically in each column. 
Viewers and listeners who used the equiva- 
lent table that we published last time could, 
we claim, work out what the government’s 
majority was likely to be more quickly than 
did the programme commentators them- 
selves or than could viewers using any other 
method. 


Most Marginal Tories 


HE centre column of the table contains 
T the names of nine seats won by the 
Tories in 1955 but which we have listed 
as losable even “without a swing” this 
time because of a new pattern of candidacies 
or because of population movements. The 
notes at the bottom of the table are largely 
self-explanatory. All seats being contested 
by Liberals are italicised, and those where 
no Liberals stood in 1955 carry an asterisk 
as well. Where there has been a major 
movement of population since 1955 which 
is likely to.hurt the Tories (e.g. the building 
of large new council housing estates) the 
constituency concerned is followed in paren- 
theses by an (A). Where population move- 
ments seem likely significantly to hurt the 
Labour party (e.g. by large slum clearance 
schemes) the constituency concerned is 
followed by a (B). The symbol (X) indi- 
cates that a constituency has been consigned 
to a particular column because of special 
factors affecting the pattern of candidacies. 
Estimates of the likely effect next Thursday 
of such changes of population or candi- 
dacies are inevitably largely a matter of 
guesswork, though we have based them on 
experience in the past. 

If, say, Conservative seats that are itali- 


cised and marked with an asterisk start 
falling heavily, while other seats in the same 
columns are held, that will be a sign that 
we have underestimated the damage done 
to the Tories by Liberal interventions; and 
readers can make allowances for this when 
looking ahead to whatever other likely Tory 
losses may be to come. Of the nine very 


‘vulnerable Tory seats in the centre column, 


Rochdale (gained by Labour in a by-election 
in 1958) seems an almost certain Tory loss 
compared with 1955; and the Tories will 
also be very hard put to it to hold Glasgow- 
Scotstoun, Hitchin and Gravesend, but the 
other five Tory seats in this column should 
be savable by relatively small local swings 
in their favour. We have not marked any 
Labour seats as being “losable without a 
swing,’ but London-Holborn & St 
Pancras—and possibly two of the other 
Labour seats in the same column which 
are followed by a (B)—must come very near 
to this category. 


Use of the Table 


B’ the time that a dozen or so results 
are in it should be clear whether the 
country is in fact swinging right or left 
or nervously standing still. It should thus 
become clear whether it is on the right 
hand, left hand or middle columns that the 
reader should concentrate while awaiting 
changes in control. A possible method of 
using the table is to cross off those seats 
in these columns that do change hands, and 
to tick those that are held. The advantage 
of this system is that there are then fewer 
and fewer names to concentrate on as the 
night wears on; and that a fair indication 
should be obtained of the majority towards 
which the winning party is heading. 

In the 1955 election 23 of the 24 seats 
that changed hands were in the table that 
we published before the event. That was 
because there was a fairly even swing of 
I; per cent to the Tories across the 
country. Obviously, if the swing to either 
side is greater this time the winning party 
will start gaining several “less marginal ” 
seats that are not in the table opposite; 
even if the national swing is again small, 
there may well be greater local variations 


which will cause changes in more non-’ 


marginal seats than the one outsider that 
fell last time. It would be a good thing 
for local democracy if there were. 

But it is still overwhelmingly probable 
that the venues of the majority of the 
most crucial fights are shown in the table; 
by the time that a fair number of results 
are in, and especially if the swing should be 
carrying the country towards only a small 
majority for either party, one should be 
able to pick out from the table which further 
results one must wait for in order to learn 
who will form the next government of 
Britain. 


Early Pointers ? 


oo are certain boroughs that tradi- 
tionally try to get their results counted 
particularly quickly. Seven cases are worth 
mentioning here, because they may provide 
the crucial pointers in those first few 
nervous moments on Thursday night: 

(1) Salford West and Salford East have 
been among the first dozen results in each 
of the last three elections. Both are now 
marginal Labour seats and straight, un- 
complicated fights; in Salford West the 
Tories need almost exactly a I per cent 
swing to overthrow Labour’s Mr Royle 
and in Salford East they need a 2.2 per cent 
swing to overthrow the very left-wing 
accountant Mr Allaun. If the Tories fail 
to capture Salford West it will be a sign that 
they are unlikely to increase their majority 
by very much. If they capture both Sal- 
fords, Labour will be in a very bad way. 


(2) Watford was the first constituency to 
announce its results in 1951, but was held 
up by a recount last time. It is a very 
marginal Tory seat, which the Tories gained 
in a straight fight in 1955 with a majority 
equivalent to a 2 per cent swing), but which 
some people think should be marked 
“losable even without a swing” this time 
because there is a fairly impressive Liberal 
intervention. The recent printing strixe 
will be a local issue, but if Labour does not 
capture Watford it is unlikely to capture 
the country. 


(3) Cheltenham was the first constituency 
to announce its results last time, and the 
Tories would need a 9.3 per cent swing 10 
unseat them. There has been industrial 
development in Cheltenham and a Liberal 
is intervening, so most people expect the 
former Tory majority of 7,621 to drop. But 
if the Tories went so far as to lose this seat 
it would be a sign of disaster for them. 


(4) Billericay was won by the Tories last 
time with a 4.8 per cent swing needed to 
unseat them. But here again a Liberal is 
intervening ; and the former Tory MP is 
not standing again. So the seat just quali- 
fies for inclusion in the table opposite, as 
one of the seats that Labour might win if 
it is heading for a majority of about 40. 
But it will be a shock for the Tories if 
Labour is. 


(5) Accrington was among the first dozen 
seats to announce its results last time. It 
is a marginal Labour seat (1.6 per cent Tory 
swing needed) and its particular interest is 
that it is one of the few Labour marginals 
in which recent local election results give 
the Tories some cause for optimism. 


(6) London—Barons Court was won by 
Labour last time with a majority equal to 
only 0.3 per cent of the total vote. But an 
Independent Liberal is intervening, and a 
Tory victory here might be a sign that the 
Tories were heading for a majority of 
between 100 and 150. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








CHINA AND RUSSIA 


Sauce for the Peking Duck 


that he can be almost as candid in 
Peking as in Washington. No sooner had he 
arrived there for the celebrations of the tenth 
anniversary of the Chinese Communist 
regime than he set about warning his hosts 
that there must be no attempt to “ test the 
stability of the capitalist system by force.” 
Without mentioning Tibet, Laos or the 
McMahon’ Line—or, one assumes, 
remembering Hungary—he added: 

Even so noble and progressive a system 
as socialism cannot be imposed by force or 
against the will of the people. 

The possibility that he might have 
intended merely to utter platitudes without 
application to China hardly stands up to 
examination. For reasons of his own, he 
is now preaching restraint and tranquillity ; 
in his good world, China’s present deeds 
stand out as naughty ones. The same point 
emerged last month when Moscow issued its 
solitary statement on China’s border dispute 
with India, reaffirming Russia’s friendship 
for both parties and calling on them to settle 
their differences. In Marxist terms, this was 
a curious lapse into the grievous sin of 
** objectivism.” 

True, the Soviet note of September 15th 
on Laos did meet Chinese requirements in 
proposing, in effect, a resumption of the Far 
Eastern conference of 1954 in Geneva, 
which ended the Indo-China war. This 
remains the only time that communist China 
has participated in a conference of the major 
powers. That Peking should wish to repeat 
the experience is understandable. But in 
supporting a standing Chinese demand, Mr 
Khrushchev must have known that he was 
making an academic gesture, since the 
Americans weré bound to reject the idea out 
of hand. It is hard to escape the suspicion 
that in this matter his support for his 
Chinese and Vietnamese comrades continues 
to be lukewarm. 

Small wonder, in these circumstances, 
that the Chinese press neglected to tell the 
people of Peking of the Soviet leader’s time 
of arrival, so that there were no crowds to 
greet him. The contrast with Warsaw, 
whose people so recently turned out en 
masse to greet Mr Nixon although he was 
similarly unheralded, was striking. But Mr 
Khrushchev is unlikely to follow the 
example of the United Arab Republic repre- 
sentatives, who on Sunday withdrew from 
the Peking celebrations after hearing the 
Syrian communist, Mr Khalid Bakdash, 


M’ KHRUSHCHEV showed on Wednesday 


denounce the UAR as “an American 
stooge.” The Soviet leader is evidently pre- 
pared to outface his impassive Chinese 
hosts as boldly as he confronted franker- 
antagonists in the United States. What is 
sauce for the American turkey is, to him, 
sauce for the Peking duck too—and sweet- 
sour sauce at that. 


Marshalling the Generals 


ORTUNATELY, perhaps, for Sino-Soviet 
friendship, the Chinese communists 

are clearly far more interested, just now, in 
domestic than in international affairs. 
Since the party swallowed its pride a few 
weeks ago and revealed that last year’s 
statistics of economic growth bore little 
relation to reality, the writers and broad- 
casters have been working hard to prove 
that the official economic policy is neverthe- 
less on the right lines. And indeed 
economic growth, if no longer represented 
as miraculous, is substantial enough. On 
the political front, the cabinet has been 


ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


reshuffled and a partial amnesty for 
“rightists”” has been decreed. Marshal 
Peng Teh-huai, who fought the UN forces 
in Korea, has been replaced as defence 
minister by Marshal Lin Piao, one of the 
greatest figures in the Chinese civil war. It 
is difficult to know whether this is a routine 
change (Lin Piao’s long illness had kept 
him out of public affairs, but he is senior 
to Peng), or a punishment for Marshal 
Peng, who is reported to have been one of 
the advocates of last year’s breakneck 
programme of communisation and indus- 
trialisation, now sharply checked. 


The other changes suggest harder con- 
clusions. Marshal Lo Jui-ching becomes 
chief of the general staff after ten years in 
charge of the political police ; and General 
Hsieh Fu-chih, who takes over from 
Marshal Lo as minister of public security, 
is credited with spearheading China’s sub- 
versive activities in South East Asia during 
his years as party boss in the southern 
province of Yunnan. The men displaced 
are “military” rather than “ political” 
generals, and the changes strongly suggest 
a strengthening of party and police control 
over the armed forces. Mr Khrushchev, 
as the man who fired Marshal Zhukov two 
years ago, can hardly quarrel with Peking 
over the principle behind the reshuffle. 


Mr Gaitskell’s Fall from Grace 


oo hotting up of the Conservative 
election campaign at the beginning of 
this week came none too soon for many 
worried Conservative candidates and 
officials in the country, They had been 
chafing at the muffler which Lord 
Hailsham’s ukase against “ mudslinging ” 
put upon their speeches. They were furious 
at the successful tactics of Mr Morgan 
Phillips, who waited eagerly to collect any 
moderately tart Tory campaign statement, 
and then called a press conference to shout 
“foul.” Above all, they were deeply 
disturbed at the failure of Mr Macmillan’s 
persona to get across, while Mr Gaitskell 
continued to win golden tributes from Con- 
servatives as well as from the other side. 
The Opposition leader was probably due 
to suffer a personal counter-attack this 
week even if he did nothing to deserve it. 

In fact, however, Mr Gaitskell has walked 
straight into the waiting right» hook. 
Throughout the first furore of the Jasper 
affair—which, for various delicate reasons, 
never promised to be nearly such a good 


Labour campaign issue as the Daily 
Herald thought—he kept his head 
admirably and himself said nothing that he 
will later have cause to regret. He did this 
although his tour was obviously imposing 
a physical strain upon him ; in at least one 
of his London meetings last week he was 
already looking very tired, stumbling over 
words and not showing any special com- 
petence in dealing with some rather dis- 
agreeable heckling. This strain must pre- 
sumably be the most charitable explanation, 
if any charity there can be, for the way in 
which he then proceeded to devalue 
himself as a professional economist this 
week, 

There may be some excuse for the 
ambivalent way in which Mr Gaitskell has 
exaggerated the likely yield of any capital 
gains tax, for the hustings are not a lecture 
room in which one is obliged to enter 
Caveats about periods of capital losses. There 
can be less excuse for his extraordinary slur 
upon the inland revenue that “ certainly not 
more than half” of the spending it allows 
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on expense accounts is justifiable. There 
can be no excuse at all for his resort to the 
oldest piece of economic nonsense of all, in 
pretending that the £238 million a year 
increase in interest payments on the 
national debt since 1951 would have 
sufficed “to raise old age pensions by Ios. 
a week, to have abolished the National 
Health service charges and to leave the 
nation something in hand as well.” He 
knows quite well that if one lowers interest 
rates one does not set free real resources for 
other forms of spending or for tax reliefs ; 
one lowers one particular guard against 
inflation, and makes increased spending or 
tax reductions more difficult. Finally, on 
Monday, came his extraordinary pledge 
that a Labour government would never 
again increase the standard or other rates 
of income tax “under normal peacetime 
conditions” ; and the country was left 
with an incompatible balance sheet that the 
Tories are only too eager to add up. 


Next Issue ? 


os dominant question of the last week 
of the election campaign may be 
whether Mr Gaitskell’s fall from a high 
state of grace has opened the door to the 
propaganda double that the Tories now 
urgently need to achieve: to destroy what 
they call the myth of Mr Gaitskell as a 
responsible alternative Prime Minister and 
to spread an image of the whole Labour 
party as a set of divided and spendthrift 
cranks. It was into this half-opened door 
that Mr Macleod leapt on Tuesday, when 
he atoned for the rest of the Tories’ third 
television programme, another collection of 
moderately inept film, with the best 
individual performance yet seen in the 
contest. It is also in this gap that Mr 
Macmillan and Lord Hailsham must be 
expected to thresh about merrily in the 
next few days. They may be helped by 
two factors. 

The first is that the income tax pledge, 
which Mr Gaitskell might now like to 
explain away as a very carefully hedged 
one, has unfortunately for him been played 
to the skies two days running by the front- 
page headlines of his too candid friend the 
Daily Herald. The other is that one has 
the impression that even the more respect- 
able parts of Labour’s expansion doctrine 
have not in fact got over to the electorate ; 
indeed one of the surprises of the eiection 
so far has been the failure of Labour to put 
across to the country its (partly true) point 
about the Tories’ record of “ stagnation ” 
and the equal failure of the Conservatives 
to put across their (equally true) point 
about the stability of prices. 

Probably, the Tories’ chances of a pro- 
paganda come-back in this final week will 
depend on whether Labour can find some 
new issue on which to set a rival pace. The 
Tories say happily that Labour has shot its 
bolt too early, and ask through what 
medium any new issue could be launched. 
Labour’s television programmes, although 
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technically more and more adept, are 
probably not well suited to plug any single 
theme. Mr Morgan Phillips’s press con- 
ferences have lost their news value. But 
one potential and powerful source of 
thunder from the left remains. While the 
Daily Herald has blundered about rather 
clumsily in the fray, and while the Daily 
Mail and Daily Express have been practis- 
ing their particular propaganda techniques 
most ruthlessly on the other side, the Daily 
Mirror has in these last ten days returned 
ominously to the editorial touchlines. This 
is not because its Labour allegiance is in 
doubt, but because it is biding its time. 
Two elections ago it launched the question 
“Whose Finger on the Trigger?” In 
1955 it held off until the last week and 
then filled its front pages with the very 
cunning slogan “ Vote Labour to keep the 
Tories Tame.” In 1959 ...?2? A tremor 
runs through the whole Conservative party 
when it remembers that the oracle of 
Geraldine ‘House, like the people of 
England, has not spoken yet. 


STRIKES 


Labour’s Tear Gas ? 


-. unofficial strikes have ever threat- 
ened to snowball, either politically or 
industrially, quite as fast as that at British 
Oxygen this week. Only 1,500 tanker 
drivers and loaders, belonging primarily 
to Mr Cousins’s Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, are directly involved. But 
British Oxygen suppiies almost all the 
country’s oxygen and since many industries 
—steel, motors and shipbuilding are exam- 
ples—are completely dependent on oxy- 
acetylene for welding and keep only mini- 
mal stocks of gas on the premises, the 
impact of the stoppage throughout the 
economy was sudden and could be severe. 
This massive vulnerability to unofficial 
action is an obvious drawback to monopoly. 
Twenty thousand car workers were sent 
home almost as soon as the strike started ; 
and, theoretically, a total of 250,000 men 
could soon be out of work if the strike really 
does continue. 

The stoppage is over a pay claim, to 
which the management was to have replied 
in three weeks’ time. Therefore, although 
it has been organised by Mr Green, char- 
man of the workers’ joint committee in the 
firm and a TGWU official, it is unofficial 
and conflicts directly with the union rules. 
For this reason, and because the strike is 
political dynamite for Labour, both TGWU 
officials and the TUC have gone out of their 
way at once to condemn it; “ unconstitu- 
tional, quite unnecessary, and serving no 
useful purpose ” are only a few of the adjec- 
tives already used. On Thursday morning 
Mr Green still remained unmoved ; he even 
wanted the strike to spread. But the Labour 
movement as a whole is not unmoved, and 
it is almost impossible to believe that it wil! 
allow itself to be atrophied. A lot of big 
dogs will presumably move in very quickly 
to sit down on this little one. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Sounding Off 


FTER three weeks, the United Nations 

Assembly is still enduring the intro- 
ductory speeches of the fifty foreign 
ministers who turned up this year, and of 
the other heads of the 82 delegations. 
Admirable sentiments have been reeled off 
by the hour, passing unreported into limbo. 
Familiar claims to disputed territory, and 
complaints about the treatment of 
dependent peoples or minorities, have, as 
usual, had more press coverage, despite 
their familiarity. Austria made its mark 
by raising, for the first time in the UN, 
the old controversy over South Tyrol 
(further discussed on page §6). Israel’s 
plea for free and fair passage through the 
Suez Canal had the backing, implicit or 
explicit, of a dozen other governments 
which revealed anxiety about arbitrary 
Egyptian detention of ships and cargo. 


On Wednesday the smooth flow of 
demands for the immediate liberation (or 
annexation) of dependent territories was 
abruptly broken. The prime minister and 
Opposition leader of the southern 
Cameroons jointly demanded that their 
people should remain under British tutelage 
until 1962, instead of sprinting to freedom 
next year alongside their Nigerian and 
French Cameroons neighbours. They 
evidently wish to prolong their deliciously 
painful uncertainty about which neigh- 
bour’s sheltering wing is to enfold them. 


Walking Out 


N the same day, M. Couve de Murville 
presented General de Gaulle’s plan for 
Algeria and denied the assembly’s right to 
consider a matter that fell within France’s 
jurisdiction. Earlier, French delegates had 
walked out of the hall during one of the 
more violent speeches of Mr Shukairy, the 
Palestinian who now represents Saudi 
Arabia in the UN, and who on this occasion 
claimed to speak for Algeria—though he 
used very different language about the de 
Gaulle plan from that of M. Ferhat Abbas. 
The Assembly’s biggest walk-out yet, 
however, was staged by the Soviet and 
satellite delegates, who withdrew, appropri- 
ately enough en bloc, when the Chinese 
Nationalist spokesman tackled the question 
of Tibet. They might have made a more 
skilful point by taking up the Nationalist - 
argument that Tibet is purely China’s busi- 
ness—the one thing on which Taipeh 
agrees with Peking. More ingenuity has 
been shown by the Irish and Malayan 
delegates, who have now dumped Tibet in 
the assembly’s lap and sidestepped the 
controversy about domestic jurisdiction by 
presenting Chinese oppression of the 
Tibetans as a violation of basic human 
rights—an approach which the assembly 
has accepted in regard to South Africa and 
other states. 
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Local Boy Takes Over 


EYLON’S new prime minister, Mr 

Wijayananda Dahanayake, is an un- 
usually homespun product among Asia’s 
present leaders. Unlike Mr Bandaranaike 
(an appreciation of whose policies appears 
on page §5), unlike Mr Nehru, Mr Chou 
En-lai, President Ayub Khan, Tengku 
Abdurrahman, and so many others, he can 
look back to neither Oxford, Harrow, Paris, 
Sandhurst nor any other formative western 
experience. Originally a Buddhist teacher 
at a Catholic school, he came up throug}: 
municipal to national politics, passing first 
through the Bolshevik-Leninist and then 
the Trotskyist party in his country’s really 
rather mild political spectrum, and emerg- 
ing, in Mr Bandaranaike’s coalition, as a 
leader of the “ rightists”” who secured the 
ejection of the Marxist Gunawardena group 
last May. 

He has expressed his confidence that the 
minority government can serve out its i rm 
of office, continuing (probably with a tilt 
to the right) the balancing act by which it 
had. kept at bay its opponents on both 
flanks. This confidence is not widely shared. 
Mr Dahanayake may have the quite real 
advantage, in terms of Asian politics today, 
of being untainted by an upper-class British 
educational background, unlike most of his 
atitagonists, whether conservative or com- 
munist ; but he lacks Mr Bandaranaike’s 
stature. Within a few days of his taking 
office, the closing of ranks that aaturally 
followed the assassination was already 
beginning to look a little ragged. Merci- 
fully, however, the public responded with 
disciplined calm to the authorities’ appeais 
for good order, and the formal prociama- 
tion of a state of emergency did not have to 
be followed up with the kind of drastic 
action taken in last year’s fierce communal 
conflicts. 


Under the Robe 


‘IKE Gandhi and Liaquat Ali Khan, 
Bandaranaike was murdered by a man 

of his own faith. The fact that the assassin 
was a Buddhist was promptly and prudently 
made known throughout the island, to fore- 
stall any rumour-mongers who might have 
set off communal violence again by suggest- 
ing that a Hindu Tamil was the culprit. 
Inquiry has yet to reveal whether the motive 
was purely personal, or whether the 
monkish murderer was in any way influ- 
enced by the more fanatical Buddhists’ 
known disappointment with the premier’s 
championship of their demands. But public 
suspicion was evidently aroused. Buddhist 
monks found it safer to keep off the streets ; 
a few who ventured out were roughly 
treated. True devotees of this religion of 
non-violence were as outraged as anybody 
by the way the murderer, concealing his 





gun under his robe, brazenly exploited the 
premier’s respectful reception. 

In Ceylon, Burma and elsewhere, Bud- 
dhist monks have acquired an unpleasant 
reputation for a kind of political violence 
that is in flat contradiction to their nominal 
creed. They have contributed their share 
to the generally pernicious effect that 
religious extremists have had on modern 
Asian politics. It was a Hindu fanatic who 
killed Gandhi because the Mahatma had 
insisted on the brotherhood of all crezas— 
specifically, between Hindus and Mos!ems. 
It was the diehard Moslem mullahs whose 
demands made it so difficult for Pakistan 
to devise a constitution, and who have left 
their retrograde mark firmly stamped on 
that country’s unhappy political record. The 
murder of Bandaranaike may freshly open 
Ceylonese and other Asian eyes to this evil. 
If it makes his fellow countrymen less 
susceptible to the-violent slogans of the 
fanatic (and this could have its ironic side, 
in view of his earlier encouragement of 
Buddhist intransigence) the sacrifice will 
not have been a vain one. 


TRADE UNIONS 


Ad Hoc Agreements 


}™ an employer today to deny the effi- 
cacy of joint consultation is to invite 
branding as a reactionary. Mr Johnson, 
president of the shipbuilding employers’ 
federation, has nevertheless taken the risk. 
Last weekend he issued a statement saying 
that since consultation with the shipbuild- 
ing unions—notably Mr Hill’s _ boiler- 
makers’ society—tended to go on for ever. 
“it is essential to get on with the work and 
deal with the disputes in accordance with 
a well-defined procedure as they arise.” 
He also reasonably suggested that this well- 
defined procedure, instead of being (as it 
tends to be now) a strike, should be arbitra- 
tion, first at local, then at district, and finally 
—via the offices of the Ministry of Labour 
—at national level. 

There is something in this, blunt 
though it sounds. Several recent disputes 
have shown that no quarter is given by the 
unions either towards the employers or 
towards each other. Consultations over 
innovations just drag on and on. But if 
when a new process is introduced there is 
no consultation and a strike follows, the 
unions do at least have the economic 
pressures that the strike puts on their mem- 
bers to spur their negotiations forward. The 
demarcation agreement reached this week 
between the boilermakers and shipwrights, 
following the lengthy “ chalk-mark” dis- 
pute, is a case in point. 

Failure to install new machines or use 
new materials in shipbuilding is not oniy 
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to be blamed on the intransigence of the 
unions. But they must take a large share 
of the blame. In spite of the apparent truce 
between shipwrights (whose crafts yo back 
largely to the days of wood and sail) and 
the more advantageously placed boiler- 
makers, several major and damaging demar- 
cation questions remain. The use of stud 
welding guns and the composition of the 
labour force in the prefabrication sheds are 
two instances. The employers would ‘like 
to give a lead. Now, when demand for 
shipping is in any case weak, is the moment 
for them to force the issue and, if necessary, 
face a stoppage in the short run rather than 
a restriction of output in the long. 


HUNGARY 


Mr Kadar and the Writers 


}™ Mr Kadar one of the most nagging 
and irritating failures of his regime 
must be its apparent inability to come to 
terms with the great majority of Hun- 
garian writers who have expressed their 
disapproval simply by refusing to write. 
After the 1956 revolt, in which the writers, 
both communist and  non-communist, 
played such an important part, the Writers’ 
Union was banned; its government- 
sponsored successor fizzled out at the end 
of 1957. A number of writers, of whom 
Tibor Dery and Gyula Hay are the best 
known, were sent to prison for their 
“ counter-revolutionary ” activities. 


But Mr Kadar seems to realise that to 
win the writers over to co-operate with the 
regime would do him far more gocd than 
to send them to prison, particularly since 
most of them belong to the influential 
“ populist” movement. This began before 
the first world war and is closely associated 
with Hungarian national independence, 
social reform, particularly a better deal for 
the peasants (present-day writers have 
strongly opposed collectivisation) and a 
neutral “third road” for Hungary. 
Throughout last year a strong propaganda 
campaign was kept up against the writers ; 
it was designed, not only to discredit their 
beliefs and their staunch advocacy of free- 
dom of expression, but also to provoke 
them into replies that the regime could then 
use as a handle against them and thereby 
force them into submission. But with very 
few exceptions the writers stuck to their 
policy of silence. 


Last June, however, Mr Gyula Kallai, 
minister of state, announced that although 
some writers were still being difficult, the 
time was ripe to reconstitute the Writers’ 
Union. Last week this was duly done. But 
it remains doubtful whether the new body 
will give either regime or writers much 
satisfaction. Hardly any of the more dis- 
tinguished populist writers appear on the 
list of members of the new union’s com- 
mittee ; two who do appear, Peter Veres 
and Pal Szabo, have all along shown an 
equivocal, or openly favourable, attitude 
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Paid up Capital £544,000 
Directors: J.B. Canpdell. J.W. W. Huntrods. 


Campbell Discount Co. Ltd. announce that they are 
able safely and profitably to employ a growing volume 
of money in satisfying the increasing demand for the 
Company's services. They, therefore, invite sub- 
stantial deposits on the terms indicated below. The 
Company's banking business is conducted in con- 
formity with the strictest canons of banking liquidity, 
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P. H. Russell Snith, A.C.A. P. J. Cannon. 


Funds may be deposited on the following terms: 


Money at 1 month's call, 4% per annum, maximum £5,000 
Money at 3 months’ call, 5% per annum, maximum £25,000 : 
Money at 6 months’ call, 64% per annum, maximum £50,000 = 
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Assets exceed £3,000,000 
G. Keighley. 


and the proportion of liquid assets to deposits is main- 
tained at 10 per cent, or 30 per cent of funds at less 
than one month’s maturity, whichever is the greater. 
The Company is one of the most substantial independ- 
ent industrial banking houses in the United Kingdom, 
and is conducting a diversified business over an area 
stretching from Newcastle-on-Tyne to the south coast. 
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You are invited to write to The Manager, Banking Dept., Campbell Discount Co. Ltd., who will be pleased to send you an A 
Sheet and booklet No. NC5 explaining our mode of operation. 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT CO. LTD 


24/28 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 


Members of the Industrial Bankers Association. 


Telephone: City 6481 (15 lines) 
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Exciting New Engine: 997 c.c. O.H.V. Over-square ratio of point-6 to one for lower piston speed and 

kinder wear. Larger valves for better breathing. Separate inlet ports for more balanced combustion 

and smoother running. Up to 75 m.p.h., and up to §0 m.p.g.! Acceleration ? 0-60 in 29.5 seconds! 

Exciting New Gearbox: 4-speed synchro-silent sports type with short floor lever shrewdly placed 

for swift, easy racing change. x 


ANGLIA 


A look of tomorrow in the raked-back rear window — for more leg and headroom, 4 


Exciting Style and Comfort: 





Low and sleekly built to gain 


every possible ounce of power. 


better, rainfree visibility. And for comfort: sink-back chairs with plenty of room to stretch 
your legs, good-looking facia and trim, demister, fresh-air heater. For more facts about g 


the exciting new Anglia, and a trial run free and without obligation, see your Ford Dealer. 


£589.0.10 (£415 + P.T. £174.0.10) De Luxe Model £610.5.10 (£430 + P.T. £180.5.10) 


BE FIRST ON THE ROAD WITH 80809 
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towards the Kadar regime. Two well- 
known patriotic writers, Laszlo Nemeth 
and Aron Tamasi, who were reported to 
have joined the preparatory commission, do 
not appear on the committee of the new 
union—presumably because they cannot 
accept its allotted role. 

Mr Kallai, in his speech at the inaugural 
meeting, made it quite clear that this rote 
involved strict conformity to the party line. 
“We shall continue,” he said, “to deny 
a place to literary and artistic activities 
aimed against our lawful state order.” He 
also said, rather ominously, that “ the idea 
that certain groups of writers can live an 
independent organised life must be finally 
discarded.” 


WEST AFRICA 


Mali and Neighbours 


‘i year 1960 is throwing its shadow 
across Africa. M. Leopold Senghor, 
president of the Mali assembly and head 
of the dominant Mali Federation party, 
referred tq the independence of Nigeria, 
Cameroons and Togoland which will come 
next year, when he declared last week that 
Mali, too, would move forward to indepen- 
dence. This is to be achieved by the gradual 
transfer to Mali of the federal powers over 
foreign affairs and finance which are now 
exercised by the French Community, a pro- 
cess equivalent to the last stages of a British- 
type colonial constitution evolving towards 
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the status of sovereignty within the 
Commonwealth. Mali intends to maintain 
“ confederal ties ” with Paris—but these will 
evidently be little more organic in form 
than those between a Commonwealth 
country and London. M. Senghor clearly 
realises, as do M. Mamadou Dia, the 
premier of Senegal, and M. Modibo Keita, 
the federal premier, that Mali can no longer 
afford’ to lag behind the evolution of 
independent states in West Africa. What is 
now at issue is the timetable, the relationship 
with Europe and the aggregation of former 
colonial territories into larger or smaller 
federal states. 

Mali’s more gradual emancipation would 
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not exclude an eventual rapprochement with 
its independent neighbour, Guinea (which 
still maintains unofficially close economic 
relations with France, is part of the franc 
zone, and is disappointed with the help it 
has so far received from the Soviet block). 
But there is still some illwill between the 
leaders ; what will count in the end is the 
state of popular feeling. Mali’s full indepen- 
dence will also open the way to reconsidera- 
tion of the relations between the Gambia 
and Senegal, whose union is one of M. 
Mamadou Dia’s cherished hopes. The new 
Gambia constitution provides for universal 
adult suffrage and a clear majority of elected 
seats in the assembly, so that it will now 
also become possible to probe the feelings 
of Gambians on their future and their 
possible political association with their 
neighbours. They certainly ought to be 
probed. It has not proved easy so far to 
bring British-weaned and French-weaned 
African states together ; but this is partly a 
matter of time. It is significant that the 
Gambians have made it clear (with brick- 
bats) to Mr Lennox-Boyd that they wanted 
this type of constitution ; and a week or two 
ago some violent rioting in Portuguese 
Guinea suggests that the people of that 
territory are also not insensible to the pro- 
spect of a growing number of independent 
African states. The rather incongruous 
map of Mali has not necessarily taken on 
its final shape. In fact, expansion is prob- 
ably essential to its viability. 


THE PROFESSIONS 


Polishing the Brass Plate 


‘ia professions are divided between 
those that allow their members to 
advertise their wares and those that do 
not. Doctors, lawyers, architects and 
accountants may not; bankers, taxation 
consultants, engineers (except consultants) 
advertising and estate agents can and do. 
Generally the newer professions, often 
practising in corporate entities, tend 
to be those that advertise their ser- 
vices, which are not of such direct 
consequence to life and health as the 
skills of the learned professions. There 
is of course a growing amount of 
surreptitious advertising even by members 
of the learned professions: architects have 
their names prominently displayed on 
hoardings outside the buildings they are 
supervising, and other professions are not 
averse to publicity media ranging from 
articles in the learned press to television 
appearances. But none of this competes 
with the commercial advertising undertaken 
by the “commercial professions.” 

On the other hand, commercial adver- 
tising by bodies that lay claim to pro- 
fessional status may injure the learned pro- 
fessions. It was to this kind of competitive 
copy that Sir Sydney Littlewood was 
undoubtedly referring when, in _ his 
presidential address to the Law Society 
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a fortnight ago, he raised the question 
whether the society should not embark 
on a campaign to remind the public 
of the services that the legal profes- 
sion offers them. Banks and insurance 
companies advertise their trustee and 
executor services—and indeed aggressively 
go out to get the work—which are tradi- 
tionally part of-the services offered by 
solicitors. One measure of the success of 
this campaign to identify banks with probate 
and trustee services is the decline in the 
use being made of the public trusiee. The 
Scottish banks have agreed not to tout for 
such clients. Institutional advertising by 
the Law Society (or, say, the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, or even an 
organisation representing the remaining 
private medical practitioners) would be 
ethically quite different from advertising by 
individuals—it would presumably inform 
the public what services could be had, at 
what cost, and where. The difficulty is that 
the professional institutions are quite 
unable to match the resources of big firms. 
Yet with rising living standards they may 
reasonably expect to serve many more 
clients than in the days when they mainly 
looked after the middle classes. Profes- 
sional advertising—both institutional and 
individual—is due for a careful reappraisal. 


EDUCATION 


The Future of 
Self-Improvement 


HE annual conference of the National 

Institute of Adult Education this year 
very sensibly asked itself who are the adults 
who try to educate themselves, and What 
should be offered to them. The conference, 
under the guidance of Mr Richard Hoggart 
and of Mr Sanderson of the Gulbenkian 
foundation, quickly had to face the fact that 
those who have more leisure as the result 
of the social changes of the last twenty 
years—the semi-skilled workers—on the 
whole do not try to improve themselves ; 
those who have on the whole less leisure— 
the professional classes—are still the 
principal customers. This is something that 
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all adult education lecturers know, but it 
was worth while to clinch it with figures. 
Some day Part IV of Mr Butler’s 1944 
Education Act—which prescribes compul- 
sory part-time post-school education up to 
the age of 18 or 19 at “County Colleges ” 
—may be implemented ; and the politicians 
ought to know that everything points to its 
being unpopular. The type of working- 
class person who in the past improved him- 
self in his leisure, by taking courses, now 
usually stays on to get some variety of sub- 
sidised higher education. The experience 
of adult education suggests that compulsion 
will be needed if pub time is to be spent 


studying Shakespearean tragedy or pond 
life. 


The question is: should one try to rope 
more of them in? Voices were raised at 
the conference to suggest that adult educa- 
tion should be trimmed to suit its real 
customers—the five to ten per cent of 
people who are genuinely interested, who 
have the educational stamina to benefit, and 
for whom standards can be kept reasonably 
high. If the customers for such a service 
exist it should not be necessary to subsi- 
dise it so heavily: at present public money 
is spent to the tune of £4 per head per 
year on about 160,000 “ students” who 
themselves pay a shilling or so. A more 
economic price would quickly show the real, 
and educable, audience. 

Far more dubious is the other proposi- 
tion: that the adult education establish- 
ment, starting with lowish prestige, should 
put on courses aimed at diverting the tastes 
of those attuned to commercial entertain- 
ment. Such courses, to get recruits, would 
have to be semi-vocational, and these are 
available elsewhere. Adult education pre- 
supposes a clientele of adults in an intellec- 
tual sense: it would seem to be the job of 
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formal education to increase the size of 
this clientele by getting more young people 
to believe that education is a process that 
continues after school and even after 
university. 


THE TUC 


Rate for the Job 


lage sige months ago Mr Woodcock, 
the assistant general secretary of the 
TUC, gave a broadcast on the BBC in 
which he pointed out the dangers of under- 
paying trade union officials. Their job has 
lost much of its spice as the initiative in 
local bargaining has passed from the branch 
to the shop floor ; meanwhile, as Mr Wood- 
cock said, “on any reasonable comparison 
with salaries outside the trade union move- 
ment, full-time trade union officials are 
admittedly overworked and poorly paid.” 
This situation, and the bias against employ- 
ing professionals in the unions that causes 
it, remains the same today. Some of the 
staff at Congress House, the TUC’s new 
headquarters, are getting increasingly 
restive. 

Unions are, in fact, seldom good em- 
ployers. Whereas in Britain they expect 
their officers to work for the cause rather 
than for the money, in America their hire- 
and-fire tactics have often come close to 
those of the more reactionary employers 
whom the unions so vehemently condemn. 
When the AFL and CIO merged, a 
hundred or so employees were summarily 
declared redundant ; while even such pro- 
gressive leaders as Mr Reuther, president 
of the automobile workers, has consistently 
opposed—on the grounds that the union 
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HOW TO TREAT THE CHINESE 


new war with China is not the inevitable 

necessity which some of our contempor- 
aries represent it. The more we hear of the 
circumstances which led to the disaster at the 
Peiho, the more likely it seems that unjustifiable 
imprudence and impatience on the part of our 
own Ambassador are chargeable with at least 
as much of the disastrous result as any disloyalty 
on the part of the Chinese. ... / And we think it 
possible, moreover, that we may gain a perman- 
ently useful lesson, as to our treatment of China, 
from the failure of what, on present appearances, 
we must call the high-handed and arrogant 
method of diplomacy which Mr Bruce has 
adopted. We have no wish to exaggerate the 
error, if it be, as we believe, an error, which our 
envoy has made, ... But we do maintain that the 
habit of treating the Chinese exceptionally, as a 
barbarous nation, which ought to be forced into 
a more gentle demeanour by a little wholesome 
pressure, is quite inconsistent with the ex- 


q We have much reason to hope that a 


pectation that they will treat us with all the 
courtesy and candour of Europeans. What we 
sow, that we must reap. If we think it necessary 
to provide means of overawing a Government 
that is at peace with us into a fulfilment of their 
engagements, we must not complain if they 
provide means of overawing us into acquiescence 
in the strict letter of their engagements. If we 
have so little confidence in them, that we enforce 
a treaty with a train of gun-boats that were not 
in the covenant, we must not be surprised if they 
provide against the uncovenanted gun-boats by 
well-armed forts that are also not in the 
covenant. It may be true that we have many 
excuses for a display of foree on such an occas- 
ion, which we should not have as against any 
European nation ; but if so, it is to just the same 
extent true that the Chinese have excuses for 
military precaution against our display of force, 
which they would not have against any nation 
that treated them by a European code of 
etiquette. 
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machine must be a monolithic one—the 
right of collective bargaining being given 
to AFL-CIO headquarters’ staff. In Britain, 
where the unions are notoriously under- 
staffed anyway, the low salaries, as well as 
being unfair, actually weaken the move- 
ment as a whole. 

The latest trouble at the TUC is of two 
sorts. On the one hand, the turnover of 
staff has reached alarming proportions ; 
two-thirds of the permanent staff serving 
the economic committee are said to have 
gone elsewhere in the last eighteen months 
alone. On the other hand, some of those 
who have stayed have become increasingly 
dissatisfied with their position. The strike 
weapon will not be used here. But there is 
a real grievance just the same. 


THE ARABS 


Cairo v Baghdad 


. HE Middle East has begun to stir once 
again. In Cairo, Damascus and Beirut 
the demonstrators were out in the streets 
last week. After their quietest ‘summer in 
many a year, the Arabs were taking up 
their old quarrels with renewed vigour. 
The demonstrations were whipped up by 
the Egyptian press and radio as a protest 
against the execution of thirteen Iraqi 
officers accused of complicity in the Mosul 
revolt last May. Four civilian ex-officials 
of the pre-revolutionary government in 
Baghdad were also executed ; but they were 
not mourned in Cairo. 

Cairo claimed that General Qasim had 
sold his country’s birthright for a mess of 
communist pottage, and that the Egyptians 
were only out to save their Iraqi brothers 
from their own mistakes. President Nasser 
was probably expending more missionary 
zeal than was wise. His extravagant propa- 
ganda, whatever its effect in Egypt, Syria, 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia, was not likely to 
win over many Iraqis. Perhaps he has for- 
gotten that his more virulent attacks against 
Nuri es-Said in fact increased Nuri’s 
prestige in his own country. 

In the eyes of the Iraqi government it is 
merely a case of everybody being out of step 
but themselves. The anti-Nasser Lebanese 
factions and the Tunisians, because of their 
refusal to let Cairo tell them what to do, 
are the only Arabs for whom Baghdad has 
a good word. Colonel Mahdawi has shut 
up his court and gone for a holiday in 
Peking, but the Baghdad press is keeping 
up his running attack against President 
Nasser. There are certainly many Iraqis 
who do not approve of their present regime; 
but the tone of the United Arab Republic’s 
attack against General Qasim is such that 
they cannot help suspecting it of being 
more angry because the general rejected its 
brand of Arab nationalism than because he 
sought the communists’ help. After all, 
President Nasser himself was the first 
Middle Eastern ruler to turn in that direc- 
tion. 
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WHAT HAPPENED 


TO YESTERDAY’S 
HEADLINE “? 


Could you place an accurate interpretation on the events you read about in your morning 
newspaper ? In a befogged world facts loom up, then disappear. Conflicting reports arrive. 
There’s so much to take in: so little time in which to absorb it. 

The Scotsman knows the pace at which the mind, today, must absorb radical and 
sometimes disturbing changes. Its policy as a newspaper is to guide, not merely to 
emphasise. Its readership is that section of the community that requires lively, intelligent 
leaders ; reliable, corroborated information on world affairs. That is why so many are 
changing to The Scotsman. Not only for this refreshing coherence, but also for its 


4 stimulating articles on sport, farming, the arts, women's features, and almost every other 
3 topic known to Man. 












How many Advertisers there must be, with 
appropriations of up to £30,000, who know 
they are not really getting the return that 
they should! Are you one? 


What to do? You must be expertly advised 
by the right Advertising Agency. 


To you, RIGHT means the readiness to see 
and meet your needs first ... 


To employ your £10,000, £20,000 or £30,000 
with a high sense of responsibility ; to pros- 
ver with you rather than before you. 


You need a medium sized Agency which 
provides constant, penetrating and personal 
service—the Agency in which you are an 
important account. 


Gordon & Gotch Advertising may well be 
your right choice. We have carefully set 


advertising problems 
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ourselves out to grasp the problems of the 
smaller Advertiser; and have often built a 
small manufacturer into a national success. 


We start by asking the complete confidence 
of the Advertiser. We like to be accepted as 
part of their Sales Organisation. From then 
on, our clients receive a very personal 
service and each account is under the day to 
day supervision of a Director. We employ all 
the advertising arts in their logical sequence 
—market research, marketing, merchan- 
dising, public and press relations—all are 
seen as individual parts which we relate into 
a programme to achieve results. 


We are now ready to give this service to one 
or two additional Advertisers. If your Pro- 
motion is a problem, and you would like us to 
get our teeth into it, the Managing Director 
will be pleased to hear from you. 


GORDON & GOTCH Advertising Limited 


20 St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4. Tel: FLEet Street 4030 
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LETTERS 








A Liberal Vote 


Sir—In your article entitled “ Third Force 
Needed?” you discuss “whether and 
where there is a good case for voting 
Liberal on October 8th ” without any refer- 
ence to Liberal policy ; this in spite of a 
favourable reference to the party’s mani- 
festo in the preceding article. It seems to 
me that to do so is as pointless as to discuss 
the value of a Liberal vote in South Africa 
without reference to that party’s . racial 
policy, for you would agree that a liberal 
vote in South Africa may be both realistic 
and right whatever the chances of a candi- 
date being returned. I suggest that the 
British Liberal party’s policy, for instance 
on defence or industry, may reasonably lead 
one to vote Liberal whatever the candidate 
and in whatever electoral circumstances. 

Moreover, taking the case on your own 
terms, were the electorate to take your 
advice and only vote for Liberals with a 
good chance of winning a seat, the strength 
of the party throughout the country would 
quickly disappear, the remaining MPs 
would be isolated and eventually vanish as 
the Independent Member has done.— 
Yours faithfully, H. L. J. BRUNNER 
London, SW1 


Australian Fruit 


Sir—Your business note of September 5th, 
called “ Sweet Taste of Excess” and sur- 
veying prospects in the canned fruit 
industry—with emphasis on the Common- 
wealth aspect—sets out clearly what the 
future may hold if dollar imports are to be 
further increased. In any average year 
American fruit canners have a guaranteed 
home market for over 90 per cent of their 
production, which is in the region of 60 
million cases annually. Commonwealth 
canners, however, earn their living on the 
British market. Australia’s total produc- 
tion, for example, is about 6 million cases 
annually—of which 75 per cent is exported, 
the bulk of it coming to Britain. At present 
two out of three cans of pears sold in the 
United Kingdom are Australian. 

The big postwar expansion of fruit 
canning throughout the Commonwealth 
was, in great measure, due to the encourage- 
ment given by the British Ministry of Food 
at the time when dollar import restrictions 
made it impossible to obtain supplies from 
America. Commonwealth countries made 
a tremendous response to Britain’s need. 
If the United Kingdom is now to buy un- 
limited amounts of canned fruit from 
America the threat to the Commonwealth 
Producer is obvious. 

In Australia it is a matter of pride that 
the industry is 100 per cent British ; 
Britishers on both sides of the world profit 








by its success. Australian exports of 
canned fruit are carried in British merchant 
ships and insured with British under- 
writers. This alone means about a million 
pounds’ worth of business to the United 
Kingdom every year. 

There is a point in your article which we 
must contest: you say, “ the British house- 
wife -is firmly convinced that American 
fruit is best,” and you add that this “is a 
conviction born before the war.” Our trade 
and consumer research shows that the 
housewife here has come to regard Austra- 
lian canned fruits as equal to the best that 
are produced anywhere in the world—a 
position directly due to those same high 
export standards which, as you point out, 
are so rigidly enforced. Let it be remem- 
bered that there is a new generation of 
housewives now. Like the “conviction ” 
you mention, they too were born before the 
war—but only just! Hence their memory 
of the American product is less clear.— 
Yours faithfully, ROBERT HEANLEY 
Australian Canned Fruits Board, 

London, EC3 


Twelves and Tens 


S1r—I have just noticed in The Economist 
for September 5th the extract from a 
hundred years before concerning decimal 
coinage and wish to note how valid the 
point made then is still today and its wider 
application in counting and measuring. 

It is no coincidence that the two most 
important of our units in common daily 
use, the foot and the shilling, are split into 
twelve parts. This is based on a natural and 
ancient mathematical principle, which is 
underlined by the extract—the pringiple— 
that twelve can be divided by. twice as many 
lower numbers as ten. 

As a result calculation, mental or 
mechanical, for technicians or non-tech- 
nicians, is easier: fractionals are generally 
shorter (a third of a foot is four inches, of 
a metre, 3333... decimetres); the new 
multiplication tables more memorable ; 
divisions simpler. Therefore mathemati- 
cians are agreed that twelve is the ideal 
practical base for counting and measuring 
systems. Some hesitate to change from base 
ten as four hundred years ago some 
hesitated to use the new-fangled Arabic 
number-signs. 

In this age of critical reappraising, we 
must objectively consider the third R. We 
would then build on and extend our tradi- 
tional English dozen principle, unwittingly 
wise perhaps in its logic, rather than destroy 
it and rebuild on an inferior alien decimal 
system.—Y ours faithfully, B. R. BisHop 
The Duodecimal Society 

of Great Britain, Leigh-on-Sea 





The Helpless Majority 


S1r—I quite realise, of course, that your 
leader on this subject was written in lighter 
vein, but nevertheless it carried a core of 


some substance. How did the rulers get 
there ? One of the principal means is by 
keeping jobs within the family. The average 
English employer when recruiting staff 
rarely pays much attention to whether the 
candidate’s name is Jones, MacDonald, 
O’Brien, or Ramsbottom, but tends to give 
the job to the best man. If, however, one of 
the ruling nationals is recruiting, Rams- 
bottom will have to be astonishingly brilliant 
to be selected and if the selector is kin to 
O’Brien poor Ramsbottom would not get a 
look in anyway. 


A couple of typical examples readily come 
to mind. Trevelyan in his “History of 
England,” writing about the men sent out to 
govern India in the earlier days of the British 
connection, states, “many of them were 
Scottish, for Pitt’s friend, Henry Dundas, 
cannily combined his political jobbery 
beyond the Border with sending out excel- 
lent young Scots to India.” In more recent 
years Lord Reith in his autobiography rather 
ingenuously mentions drawing attention to 
his Scots origin when applying for a post at 
an important stage in his career. 


It might not be a bad thing after all if we 
tried a period of England for the English.— 
Yours faithfully, H. HOLDEN 
Manchester 


Votes for Babies?’ 


S1r—If we believe in full democracy (which 
I am not sure that I do), why should not 
the right to vote begin at birth? With 
proxy voting by parents until the youngest 
electors reach their mid or late teens, of 
course ; that would cause politicians to pay 
more attention to the larger families who 
have the bigger human stake in the land. 
It would at last mean one vote per head. 


The arguments against allowing young 
people the vote seem to be (a) that they are 
less fitted to make judgments, and (b) that 
the young should be regarded as wards of 
the state, not arbiters of its destiny. If we 
accept argument (a)—again I don’t say that 
I do—should we not believe in retiring 
dotards as well as baring colts? Anybody 
over 70 on October 8th will be voting about 
the management of the future of this 
country, by which he is statistically unlikely 
to be affected for long. If we accept argu- 
ment (b)—which brings a real gleam to my 
own eye—does it not provide a case for the 
disenfranchisement of all others who accept 
status as in some sense wards of the state ? 
Of all old age pensioners who are drawing 
more out of the insurance fund than they 
actually contributed to it, most farmers, 
most council house tenants, and soon (I 
have just been reading the Conservative 
manifesto) all shareholders of Cunard ? 
Yours faithfully, ALASTAIR DUNCAN 
London, SW20 
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Case Histories of Polls 


Elections and Party Management : 
Politics in the Time of Disraeli and Gladstone 


By H. J. Hanham. 
Longmans. 485 pages. 50s. 


AS a friendly whisper from the old 

firm in Downing Street passed down 
the publishers’ grapevine ? Or was it merely 
delay caused by the printing strike ? What- 
ever the explanation, here is a piece of per- 
fect timing. Dr Hanham’s good luck is 
obvious ; his feelings, however, are likely to 
be mixed. For this is a serious work, long 
prepared, and not something got up for the 
occasion. If sales are to soar for the wrong 
reasons, it could be distressing. The 
frivolous are sternly warned: “ nineteenth- 
century elections bore only a superficial 
resemblance to their twentieth-century 
counterparts, with the result that compari- 
sons become not so much odious as meaning- 
less.” In the circumstances, this is academic 
abnegation of a high order, as well as dubi- 
ous doctrine. 

Half the pleasure of elections consists in 
making comparisons, bogus or _ real. 
Scholarly restraint will scarcely prevent 
people looking for the remains of Eatanswill 
somewhere near North Kensington, or 
rummaging here for last-minute tips on how 
to turn out the vote. Like the old, half- 
irrelevant ritualism kept alive by the politi- 
cians, electoral myths die hard. Dr. 
Hanham will have to be patient, as he can 
afford to be. Until the excitement is over 
and the psephologists return to their caves, 
this massive case-book will be fair (or unfair) 
game for anyone capable of making his mark. 
In Smith Square it should be compulsory 
bedside reading, as a mixture of entertain- 
ment with many horrid warnings. 

For those more permanently interested in 
late Victorian politics, Dr Hanham’s study 
is indispensable. Based on tireless research 
and divided into three parts, it is an 
exhaustive examination of the electoral 
process as seen from the Town Hall and 
Quarter Sessions rather than from West- 
minster. The first section describes the 
various types of constituency, and elaborates 
the contrast between the old world of the 
rural counties and smaller boroughs, still 
deep in Namier country, and the new world 
of the big cities “ with their masses of work- 
ing-class electors and their penchant for 
Birmingham Radicalism.” The next deals 
with electioneering and elections, emphasis- 
ing the emergence of a two-party system and 
the development of new techniques, notably 
by Joseph Chamberlain and his friends. 
Here corruption receives due attention ; 
something is said about the multiplicity of 
pressure groups, and “the slowness with 
which working-class politicians grasped their 


new opportunities.” Finally, Dr Hanham 
looks at the party headquarters, outlines the 
problems of finance and communication, and 
assesses “ their modest efforts to move with 
the times.” 

For this period nothing comparable has 
been done for over fifty years, and 
Dr Hanham is better informed and less 
obviously opinionated than Ostrogorski, first 
of the stasiologists. So considerable is his 
achievement, and so invaluable, that it seems 
churlish to complain ; yet in a sense this 
is a disappointing book. Part of the blame 
must go to Professor Gash, whose “ Politics 
in the Age of Peel ” provides an instructive 
analogy. Professor Gash’s material was 
slighter, both in quality and quantity, and 
his modest aims more restricted than Dr 
Hanham’s. He offered what was essentially 
a series of linked essays, leaving plenty of 
gaps but always perceptive and adorned by 
an elegant clarity. This account is more 
systematic and more comprehensive ; but it 
lacks the illumination and conviction of its 
predecessor, for all its vigour and learning. 
Something of the difference lies in style and 
structure, something more in a blurring of 
Dr Hanham’s intentions, which is due partly 
at least to the difficulties arising from a 
wealth of sources. 

Dr Hanham, at his best, commands a 
lively narrative ; his analysis can be crisp 
and clear. But his book is hard reading. 
Too often there is evidence of hurried com- 
pilation from what must be the biggest card- 
index even in Manchester. Battered by the 
avalanche of facts, one’s vision becomes as 
opaque as the writing. Dr Hanham makes 
matters worse by being chary of interpreta- 
tive generalisation, while remaining ready 
enough to attack old assumptions and to be 
assertive over detail. In his haste, he some- 
times seems blind to the implications of his 
survey. For example there is an excellent 
description of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion, normally regarded as the prototype of 
the modern party, which properly throws 
doubt on that body’s scope and efficiency. 
What also appears, and is not discussed, is 
the difficulty of explaining the emergence of 
the monolithic party primarily in organisa- 
tional terms, then and later. 

Dr Hanham’s original intention was 
apparently to produce a “structure of 
politics ” for his period ; and he began work 
when the analysis of what lay behind men’s 
actions and utterances was expected to pro- 
vide an exclusive key to a reinterpretation of 
political history. The balance has been 
swinging back again, and party leaders as 
well as party managers are beginning to 
matter once more. The concept of “ the 
image ” now so fashionable emphasises this 
point. Dr Hanham has not ignored the 
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change ; but there hangs over this book 
something of the atmosphere of Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark. The great 
men of his sub-title put in only a fleeting 
appearance ; parish-pump squabbles dwarf 
the great: parliamentary battles. No doubt 
to a large extent “general elections were 
not general”; but national leaders and 
national issues were assuming a new signifi- 
cance. However, Dr Hanham promises 
another volume on the politicians them- 
selves, which should help to round out the 
picture. With all its faults, this is an 
impressive start. 


Penguin Island Politics 
The Conservative Case 

By Viscount Hailsham. 
Penguin. 176 pages. 
The Labour Case 

By Roy Jenkins. 
Penguin. 151 pages. 
The Liberal Case 


By Roger Fulford. 
Penguin. 176 pages. 2s. 6d. 
I ORD HAILSHAM is at once the most erudite 
« and the most extravagant of party 
spokesmen, the philosopher clown of British 
politics. His book is basically not a new 
one, but the “Case for Conservatism,” 
which he published in 1946, brought up to 
date. At that time he was unable to express 
himself in less than twice the length the 
publishers had offered to backbenchers of 
the two main parties, and his offering was 
therefore published at twice the price of its 
rival. Mr Peter Goldman of the Conserva- 
tive Political Centre has now cut Lord 
Hailsham down in size and price, much to 


2s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


his advantage, and added on chapters mainly — 


derived from the rumbustious speeches 
despatched during the last two years to an 
astonished House of Lords. The result is a 
stimulating and at times far-fetched and 
over-rhetorical 
thought. Its supreme merit, as must be that 
of all major writers on politics, is its ability 
to find suitable imaginative language in 
which to describe the usually inarticulate 
premises of a functioning society. 

The two liberals, one supposedly in 
socialist’s clothing, who contribute the com- 
panion volumes, are historians and bio- 


graphers who have fallen into the company § 


of politicians. Their aims are at once less 
ambitious and more pragmatic than Lord 
Hailsham’s. Although Mr Fulford often 


contribution to political © 


gives the impression that he would much — 
rather have written a book in the Hailsham 
category, he struggles gamely on through the | 


minutiae of Liberal party policies. One fact © 
that he does bring out clearly is that Liberals © 
have proposals on European federation and © 


trade union law, two subjects otherwise | 


neglected on the hustings. Mr Fulford’s © 


only eccentricity, which reveals him to be of 


an older generation than Mr Grimond, is his | 


nineteenth century emphasis on constitu- 
tional reform. Proportional representation 
gets first place in the Liberal book and Mr 
Fulford makes the extraordinarily unscrupu- 
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lous suggestion for so obviously high- 
principled a writer that if the Liberals hold 
the balance of power they should offer to sell 
their permanent support to whichever party 
will promise PR, and that only if there are 
no bidders at this auction will they lay down 
other conditions about policies. Fortunately 
this is a course of action which Mr Grimond 
has explicitly repudiated. 

That Mr Jenkins has strong liberal con- 
victions was apparent from his successful 
advocacy of the Obscene Publications Act, 
and the emphasis in his book is on such 
civilised and libertarian objectives as Home 
Office reform, subsidies for the arts, and 
general anti-uglyism all round. The word 
socialism is never mentioned. The disarm- 
ing admission is made that “the postwar 
Labour government tilted the balance too 
much towards the austerity of fair shares and 
too little towards the incentive of free con- 
sumer choice.” 

There is a certain amount, in a mild, un- 
dogmatic tone of voice, about economic 
planning ; but the object apparently is to 
achieve by planning in Britain the same 
economic progress which West Germany has 
achieved without it. Controls are not a 
universal solution, but a pragmatic cure for 
British delinquency. 

All this sounds very reasonable and, even 
on Lord Hailsham’s own showing, it would 
seem that, if a Labour government were 
entirely made up of people like Mr Jenkins, 
the time to elect it is now. 

Of course it would not be made up of 
people like Mr Jenkins. But then the pre- 
sent Conservative party does contain 
people like Lord Hailsham, whose superb 
definition of the moral law as applied to 
international affairs leads him directly into a 
defence of British aggression at Suez. The 
merit of Mr Jenkins’s book is that it charts 
the direction in which the Labour party, if 
itis ever to be really acceptable to the British 
public, must go. The merit of Lord Hail- 
sham’s is that, although his talent for invec- 
tive makes him claim an exclusive patent 
for Conservatism, he has restated principles 
of universal application. But an additional 
merit of both is that they reveal more than 
they intend—Lord Hailsham’s that there are 
no principles so elevated that they cannot 
be made to serve the most disreputable 
action, Mr Jenkins’s that the stratified 
remains of socialism are an uneasy legacy for 
an undogmatically radical man. 


Proust Regained 

Marcel Proust : Volume I 

By George D, Painter. 

Chatto and Windus. 367 pages. 30s. 


HE first thing to be said about this 

. biography is that it can be read and 
telished, as a fascinating and delightfully 
written narrative, a vivid picture of an 
epoch, and a delicate analysis of a fantastic- 
ally odd character, even by a reader 
unfamiliar with the “ Recherche du Temps 
Perdu "—though needless to say it is those 
Who know the “ Recherche ” best who will 
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enjoy it most. This comment is less frivo- 
lous than it might seem. The usual course 
followed by writers on Proust is to work 
from the “ Recherche” to the facts, from 
Marcel the Narrator to Marcel Proust his 
creator. Mr Painter works the other way 
round. What Proust did with his own life- 
history in creating Marcel and his world is 
a fact of that life-history, on the same fgot- 
ing, for his biographer, as the other facts 
revealed in his letters, in the memoirs of his 
contemporaries, and in those only recently 
explored mines of information “ Jean San- 
teuil”” and “ Contre Sainte-Beuve ” ; over- 
whelmingly the most important fact, but the 
consequence, not the substance, of the 
history itself. Here is that history, or 
rather its first half, ending before the great 
creative effort begins: the ingredients later 
to be selected, fused, transmitted and made 
significant, described as they presented 
themselves not to Marcel the Narrator but 
to Marcel Proust. 


There are, of course, few of the one-for- 
one correspondences of the roman a cle. 
The nearest identification revealed—per- 
haps significantly—is that of Dr Adrien 
Proust and the Narrator’s father. No one 
hostess is an Oriane de Guermantes or a 
Mme. Verdurin, no one notable cocotte is 
an Odette, no one charming young aristo- 
crat is a St. Loup, no one eccentric tyrant 
of the Faubourg—not even that Daliesque 
figure Robert de Montesquiou—is_ the 
Baron de Charlus ; and the places—Com- 
bray, Donciéres, Balbec—are as composite 
as the people. But Mr Painter, moving 
among them like a surveyor with a Geiger 
counter registering radioactivity, detects in 
each the vital element that Proust was to 
turn to creative use: a profile, a pedigree, 
a tic, a ruling passion, a temperament, a 
conversational quirk, a virtue or vice, an 
association with landscape or décor. Sensi- 
bility without industry, industry without 
sensibility, would not have been enough. 
Here, both are abundantly present. 


Of Proust himself Mr Painter writes with 
a sympathy always profound and all the 
more convincing for being salted with 
detachment and a sense of the absurd. It 
is not easy to combine the reverence duc 
to a very great artist and the curiosity 
inspired by a freak. Proust’s freakishness 
was something more than his sexual aber- 
ration (Mr Painter adduces evidence that 
he had much more first-hand experience of 
normal emotional attachments than he is 
generally given credit for) or the peculiar 
rituals by which he propitiated his asthma. 
In adult life he preserved—not only pre- 
served, but also developed to their own 
paradoxically adult flowering—the traits 
that in the normal human life-cycle are 
shed as infancy and adolescence are left be- 
hind. The small child’s terrors and 
passions and sense of magic, beneficent 
or hostile, inherent in things and places 
and names and people; the adolescent’s 
unformulated yearnings, obsessive curiosi- 
ties, propensity for “crushes” and sudden 
tyrannous crystallisations of emotion 
around an individual or an aim ; these were 
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at once Proust’s tragic-ridiculous burden 
and his equipment for creative triumph. 
The story of that triumph remains to be 
told in Mr Painter’s second volume. If Mr 
Painter finishes as he has begun, it is not 
too much to say that he will be able to 
claim a rank among literary biographers 


comparable with Proust’s own among 
novelists, 

Satura 

I Forgot to Tell You 

By L. E. Jones. 


Hart-Davis. 234 pages. 218. 


S IR LAWRENCE JONES has rounded off his 
autobiographical trilogy by a mixed 
dish of thoughts, stories and experiences, 
with a strong moral tone. The morality is 
not didactic: it is directed to himself, 
as a man who has been happy but not self- 
satisfied, contented with the society in 
which he lives, but never with secondhand 
values or beliefs. The book starts with a 
series of chapters about his friends, animals 
he has watched or shot, experiences of war 
and sport and a dash of parapsychology— 
in short all those things which make the 
bones of many dull books, but in Sir 
Lawrence’s hands they are delightful. 
Everything is seen in an odd and personal 
way, and usually points an unexpected 
moral. In its latter half, the book gradually 
turns into an explicit statement of belief on 
religion and art, which is a little less enjoy- 
able than picking at his ideas through his 


The Third Reich: 
First Phase 


VOLUME III 


Economic complications in connection 





with foreign exchange and raw materials 
during 1934-35 are among the subjects 
covered by this latest issue in the series of 
Documents on German Foreign Policy. 
63s. (post 2s. 9d.) 


Working of the 
Monetary System 


Comprehensively surveys the British 
monetary and credit system in all its 
aspects, and describes the development of 
banking and other monetary institutions 
and the management of the National 
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comments on experiences ; not that it is 
uninteresting or unintelligent, but it is so 
personal a viewpoint that few can hope to 
share it. Sir Lawrence is a humanist. He 
neither seeks nor accepts any values beyond 
the best that man can offer. Therefore he 
finds revealed religion, based as it is on 
superhuman values, incongruous and repul- 
sive. But he has so religious a regard for 
the best human ideals that he finds it hard 
to do without some extra-human sanction 
for them. 

Whether or not one accepts his morality, 
it is a delight, as always, to become 
acquainted with his personality. As in his 
other books, his stories are very funny and 
his style perfect. This book naturally has 
less shape and continuity than its prede- 
cessors. New readers should not start here, 
but those who have read his trilogy should 

‘certainly go on to its coda. 


The New Shape of Trade 


Forty Years of Foreign Trade 


By P. Lamartine Yates. 
Allen and Unwin. 255 pages. 40s. 


fe. book, best described by its sub- 
title: “A statistical handbook with 
special reference to primary products and 
under-developed countries,” is not what the 
author intended. He set out to examine the 
main changes in the direction and com- 
position of world trade during the last few 
decades ; to assess their implications ; and 
in particular to see whether the current 
policies of the principal underdeveloped 
countries might significantly influence the 
character of world trade. ’ 


Amid the plethora of official statistics he 
found a lack of the data he needed, notably 
of the value of world trade by individual 
commodities and commodity groups, 
especially for the early part of his period. 
So with admirable patience and industry he 
set about collecting some more serviceable 
statistical tools. Unfortunately this meant 
that he had to postpone, in the main, his 
interpretation of the figures and analysis of 
current developments and policies, and he 
hopes that the present handbook will help 
and encourage other economists to plunge 
into what is, in his view, a sadly and 
strangely neglected field of research. 

He takes as his two datum points the 
years 1913 and 1953, and uses 1929 and 
1937 as intermediate control points. Be- 
tween 1913 and 1953 the volume of world 
trade increased by nearly two-thirds. Almost 
all of that increase has occurred since the 
second world war ; in these years the rate 
of growth has been as fast as at any 
time during the forty years before the 
first world war, when the volume of 
world trade trebled. Trade in manu- 
factures has grown faster than trade in 
primary products and, within those two 
groups, trade in machinery and petroleum 
has grown fastest of all, thus helping to 
make good the decline in textiles and coal. 
While the primary producing countries are 
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almost as dependent as they were before 
on a narrow range of exports, their demand 
for imports—particularly in the Latin 
American countries—has shifted from con- 
sumer to capital goods. 

One cannot jib because Mr Yates has 
had to lower his sights, though in doing 
so he has inevitably restricted the interest 
of his present offering—essential stepping- 
stone though it is. And it is a pity that 
when he does permit himself to peer into 
the future his answer is sometimes super- 
ficial (an example is the prospect for natural 
rubber). Admittedly a body with the re- 
sources of the Paley Commission is really 
needed to cope with the questions that his 
figures raise, though the secretariat of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
with fewer resources, recently made a bold 
stab in this direction when it estimated the 
United States’ and Western Europe’s de- 
mand for primary products in 1975. It 
remains to add that Mr Yates has worked 
skilfully to make his largely “‘ up and down ” 
writing (exports of x have gone up while y 
has gone down) readable. 


A Meeting of Minds 
Meeting With Japan 


By Fosco Maraini. 
Hutchinson. 467 pages. 


W* are clearly reaching a high water- 
mark of faponaiserie. From Japan 


itself, from the United States, from Switzer- 
land, bigger, better and glossier books on 
Japan and the Japanese are reaching 
reviewers’ desks. Between the high-class 
photographic albums come the more sedate 
and scholarly offerings of British post- 
graduate research. How refreshing, then, 
to handle a book that can be read for 
enlightenment as well as looked at and 
handled for delight. Signor Maraini has 
the delicacy to communicate his erudition 
through the senses, so that the reader 
realises only slowly that he is becoming wiser 
as well as happier. 

A travel book? Yes, but much more. 
The author makes Tokyo throb with sound 
and shimmer with light, strewing its 
monstrous architecture before the reader’s 
eye, then beckoning him to silent scenes 
where, in the Japanese tradition, he may 
savour the beauty that has to be worked for 
and is the reward of effort. These things 
other guides have done as well, or almost 
as well, as Signor Maraini. But he does 
far more, clarifying the complexities of the 
Japanese character, throwing light on the 
more obscure areas where Chinese thought 
and creative genius merge into forms and 
modes peculiarly Japanese, crossing the 
tenuous boundary between religion in the 
universal sense and emperor-worship in the 
restricted national sense. 

At the lowest evaluation, this book would, 
roughly, double a layman’s enjoyment of, 
say, a Japanese film like The Gates of Hell ; 
at a higher level, it will explain, without 
condoning, the wartime behaviour of the 


50s. 
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Japanese. It remains only to add that the 
author’s photographs are of exceptional 
quality, that the printing is of matching 
standard and that Eric Mosbacher’s trans- 
lation from the Italian is always easy to 
read and usually felicitous. 


OTHER BOOKS 


THE STATE AND EcoNoMIC GrowTH. Edited by 
Hugh G. H. Aitken. Social Science Research 
Council, New York. 382 pages. $3.75. 


The papers included in this book are those 
emerging, after revision, from the seventh con- 
ference of the Social Science Research Council. 
They are linked and unified by an ingenious tri- 
partite classification of natural economies, 
according to (a) the degree to which they could 
at the beginning of the period under study, draw 
on unexploited natural resources or were, on the 
contrary forced to intensify exploitation, (b) 
their degree of dependence on external markets 
and supplies, (c) the degree to which their 
political and economic decision-making agencies 
coincided or were separate. Within this frame- 
work, the role of the state as a growth inducing 
force is studied in the history of the United 
States, Australia, Canada, Russia, Manchuria, 
Germany, Switzerland, Turkey, and Eastern 
Europe, over whichever periods seem most rele- 
vant; while three more general essays draw 
together the evidence and present conclusions. 
It is doubtful whether the triple framework 
really provides more than a handy common 
vocabulary for the contributors, and the con- 
clusions (e.g., that a strong sense of common 
purpose, described as a “ goal-achievement 
situation,” elicits governmental activity, while 
an emphasis on adaptation to consumer needs 
encourages private enterprise) are neither verifi- 
able nor much of an advance on what common- 
sense speculation would suggest. Still, there is 
plenty of factual meat in this book, and, despite 
a horribly low standard of English style, con- 
siderable stimulus to thought. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. By Max 
Beloff. Oxford University Press. 247 pages. 
7s. 6d. 


Professor Beloff’s contribution to the Home 
University Library deals only with the institu- 
tions of the federal government in the United 
States that are of paramount importance to non- 
Americans because they govern the formation of 
foreign and economic policies. The book is boih 
erudite and up-to-date, though even Professor 
Beloff, for all his knowledge, could not -foresee 
that President Eisenhower’s political power 
would increase, not diminish, as he reached the 
last two years of his presidency. The formidable 
amount of information, theory and good sense 
compressed into a relatively brief compass makes 
Mr Beloff’s conclusion all the more discourag- 
ing. It is that the intense conservatism of 
Americans, where their political institutions are 
concerned, is a serious threat to the ability of 
the United States to solve its own problems and 
give adequate leadership to the West. 
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Australia. New Zealand £10 6s. Pe 
Dn: wee vcnecenee _ $25 or £9 
Coytion =. ce eeeceveves ae = aad 
DRG. <caeetavevesn ses 4 
East Africa .....ccecees £9 Os. £7 10s. 
eves 00 06 6:00680 60008 + = ae 
Me  s6c0beneecs eee bs _ 
EE. xacinestracies ot £9 0s. £6 10s 
Gibraltar, Malta ...... £5 Os. a 
eas — £8 15s 
RE RSPR Sar Seer £9 Os. £7 10s 
DED cereccecossece £9 Os. = 
Iran, Yraq. Isracl ...... £7 15s. _ 
Se a oe £10 6s. -_ 
Jordan and Lebanon £7 15s. = 
See 9 Os. —<_ 
OEE ae cvccvsuveieeseo £9 Os. £6 10s 
ee 9 Os. - 
TR: 6 \s'st ckeeeee £10 6s. rat 
Rhodesia (N. and S.) .. £9 Os. as 
oe eee £9 Os. £7 10s. 
South America ........ £9 Os. = 
RED “xbesno<ctubbweane £7 15s. £6 15s. 
re rrr _ $25 or £9 
WOE TOME 0.8 65 c.00 0000 £9 Os. | _- 


* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 
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How MANY MILLIONS 


TO TALK TO? 


2; MILLION A DAY 

2,500,000 journeys are made every day on London's 
Underground. Waiting for their trains passengers read 
posters: en route (the average journey lasts 11 minutes) 
they read roof card advertisements. What a wonderful 


opportunity to tell your story! 
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96 MILLION A WEEK 


96,000,000 journeys are made every week on British 
Transport buses in England (including London), Wales 
and Scotland. Posters on these buses - there are more 
than 18,000 in operation-are seen not only by pas- 


sengers but by millions of other people every day, many 


P fi times a day. 
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1,000 MILLION A YEAR 
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Every year more than 1,000,000,000 journeys are made AH 


reat 


on British Railways trains. And there are many more 


people, too, who use the stations without travelling. 
This means that posters on railway sites are seen by 


millions daily - and day after day. 


Facts! Facts! Facts! 


British Transport Advertising is one of the best-documented 
media. For rentals and all the statistics you want, ask British 
Transport Advertising, Cranbourn Chambers, Leicester Square 
Station, London, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 3490) or 6-7 Castle Terrace, 
Edinburgh 1 (Fountainbridge 5222). 
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DOW CHEMICALS jor industry 





DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED S.A. 


Stockholm, Sweden 
Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan 


Hong Kong, B.C.C. 


Industry's vital partners in growth 
are industrial chemicals. Around the 
globe, industry progresses because of 
chemicals which help to increase 
yields, cut processing time and costs, 
aid in making new and better prod- 
ucts. Chemicals from Dow play an 
important part in this progress. 
Dow chemicals lend a powerful 
hand in wresting metals from raw 
ore. They help purify water to quench 


Rotterdam, Holland 


Cable: Dowintal 


man’s thirst, save citrus groves from 
dying of iron starvation, aid in frac- 
tionating rare earths, assist in making 
textiles stronger and more colorful. 

Chemicals from Dow are at work 
around the globe, assisting industry 
in every type of processing operation. 
For more information on how Dow 
products can aid your operations, con- 
tact your Dow representative or the 
branch office in your area. 


CHEMICALS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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PLASTICS 
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_ AMERICAN SURVE Y is prepared partly 
A M E R I i A N S | R V | i in the United States, partly in London. Those 


items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Without 
Horns or 
Tail 


N almost irresistible Mr Khrushchev has met a nearly immovable 
America, and the force of the impact cannot conceal the fact 
that neither is likely to be quite the same again. Several hundred 
journalists, having accompanied Mr Khrushchev on his tour in 
much the way a good scrum accompanies a rugger ball, are now 
explaining to their readers what it all meant. Meanwhile, Mr 
Hagerty, the President’s press secretary, is explaining to the 
journalists what President Eisenhower did not mean at his press 
conference on Monday. If the President’s remarks about Berlin, 
even as qualified by Mr Hagerty, are taken at their face value, they 
seem to suggest that the United States is willing to consider a 
negotiated settlement—as distinct from “ unilateral action ”—under 
which some substitute for the West’s present rights to keep troops 
in west Berlin might be devised to continue to protect its freedom. 
But those experienced in Washington press conferences know that 
words are slithery things from which to deduce the Administration’s 
policy. This may be just another of the slips that occur between 
Mr Eisenhower’s mind and his lips. If so, the most immediately 
interesting results of Mr Khrushchev’s visit spring not from his 
talks with the President, but from his confrontation with the 
American people. 

It is almost certain that Mr Khrushchev has changed the ideas 
that many, if not all, Americans held about him ; it is also possible 
that his ideas about America may have been altered. These changes 
began half way through his tour. This was not entirely a matter 
of chance. Mr Khrushchev spent most of the first half of his visit 
in two cities, New York and Los Angeles, which foreigners often 
think of as typically American but which are, in fact, only places 
where certain aspects of American life are found in undiluted (and 
therefore untypical) form. The frenzied scurry with which the 
police hustled him through New York, and Hollywoou’s bizarre 
notion that he would be beguiled by actresses’ posteriors, were a 
caricature of the United States. 

In these shrilly artificial surroundings it is not surprising that 
Mr Khrushchev reacted with an artificial shrillness of his own 
whenever his hosts stuck an occasional dialectical pin in him. But 
things began to change at Santa Barbara, on the Californian coast 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco, where two developments 
took place: the security arrangements were relaxed, and the crowds 
who were thus able to see Mr Khrushchev in the flesh decided 
that they rather liked what they saw. From then on the mellowing 
was mutual ; the uncanny silence which had greeted him earlier in 
the tour dissolved into the expected mixture of applause and boos, 
roughly in dry Martini proportions, five to one. 

This growing friendliness was not, of course, unanimous. If 
one simply added up the list of organisations which have shown 
that they dislike having Mr Khrushchev in America, it might seem 
that their members included half the American population. The 
refugee groups, together with a substantial number of Republicans 


and a smaller, but militants group of Democrats, have never made 
any bones about what they feel ; Cardinal Spellman, declaring that 
America had looked too long on the face of the enemy, gave his 
blessing to Roman Catholic critics of the visit lower down the 
hierarchy ; the trade union leaders have decided that Mr Khrush- 
chev is worse than Stalin. But a Gallup public opinion poll pub- 
lished on Monday showed that three Americans approve of his 
visit for every one who disapproves of it. When Mr Khrushchev 
was touring the Mesta steel works in Pittsburgh towards the end of 
his stay it was impossible to avoid the conclusion that the faces 
of the workers he met—relaxed, unmistakably American and neither 
fulsomely effusive nor frigidly suspicious—represented the way in 
which most people, on consideration, wanted to treat him. 

Under this change of face there lies, perhaps, a deeper change. 
For most Americans, before his visit, Mr Khrushchev was not 
merely a dangerous opponent representing a way of life whose 
beliefs and interests conflicted with those of the United States. As 
many people have pointed out, Americans like to apply a layer 
of moral varnish to their political opinions. Thus many of them 
were tempted to think of him as embodied evil, in the sense that 
they suspected him of both ill will and chronic insincerity. Now, 
after his visit, there are a number of not entirely flattering adjectives 
they would happily apply to him—*“ pugnacious,” “ self-assured,” 
“ ruthless °—but the number of those who think he is malevolent 
or hypocritical has been sharply reduced. 

Mr Khrushchev has contributed to this change by his conduct. 
His smile is winning, and even Mr Joseph Alsop finds his manner 
oddly likeable. He has carefully avoided flattery, and every courtesy 
has been sandwiched between blunt reminders of the ideological 
gap that separates the two countries. On the face of it, he has 
seemed to be the sort of person towards whom Americans instinc- 
tively warm: tough-spoken but probably good-hearted, a stranger 
to diplomatic niceties, a decisive-leader who obviously springs from 
the people he leads. He possesses many of the qualities which the 
American voters thought they detected in Mr Eisenhower in 19§2. 
The result has been to peel off some of the opprobrium with which 
Mr Khrushchev was regarded, while leaving the recognition that he 
is a formidable adversary. He came to the United States as an 
abstract concept ; he leaves as flesh and blood. 


HERE is evidence that Mr Khrushchev, in his turn, has been 
T affected. This is shown not merely by his un-Marxist admission 
that the American government represents the people and his un- 
Russian approval, on television on Sunday, of the “ strictest com- 
prehensive controls” on disarmament. The way his behaviour 
changed half way through his visit strongly suggests that he was 
suspicious of his hosts’ intentions when he arrived but that he had 
been reassured by the time he left. This would explain several 
things: his tiresome boasting about moon rockets and atomic ice- 
breakers in the first few days, a kind of whistling in the dark which 
he quickly dropped later on ; the nervous tenseness with which he 
faced his first questioning by journalists, compared with the easy 
camaraderie of his parting press conference ; the way in which, as 
the tour progressed, his skin grew gradually less sensitive to verbal 
pin-pricks by local worthies. It is possible, of course, that he was 
deliberately bullying at the start and deliberately cajoling at the end. 
An eye-witness can only report that the other explanation seems 
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the more plausible: that he arrived genuinely worried about the 
Americans’ sincerity and good will, and left relieved of his worries. 

Thus the first result of Mr Khrushchev’s journey may be to strip 
the horns and tail from each side’s image of the other. This can 
be both beneficial and dangerous. A study of the cartoons and 
leading articles in many American newspapers—as well as in most 
Russian ones—shows the peril of assuming that one’s opponent is 
the devil in thin disguise. It produces too much jumping to con- 
clusions (the conclusion, for instance, that the trouble-makers in the 
Laotian jungles come straight from tle Kremlin). It also means 
that to the normal and natural dislike of what the other side is 
doing there is added what the Romans called saeva indignatio, that 
moral wrath which makes the settling of international differences 
even more complicated than it would otherwise be. If this element 
could be removed, even partly, diplomacy might become less 
emotion-laden and more detachedly pragmatic. 

But in Washington it is feared that there are at least equal dangers 
in removing the encrustation of moral bitterness from the problems 
which keep East and West apart. Even if this is done all the 
specific conflicts of interest will still exist. So far, there is no sort 
of assurance that the Berlin quarrel will be resolved, let alone all 
the other points at issue along the periphery of the Communist 
world. If the West is to hold its own, it will have to go on provid- 
ing substantial and sufficient funds for defence and for aid to the 
poorer nations. Unfortunately, the same moral feelings which 
sometimes make life difficult for western foreign ministers are often 
a blessing to those whose job it is to extract such funds from 
reluctant legislators. This is what the more perceptive sceptics 
mean when they ask whether the democracies can afford a “ relaxa- 
tion of tensions.” Mr Khrushchev has not lulled the Americans 
into thinking that Russia is no longer a challenge to them ; to his 
credit, he has not even tried to do this. Time alone will tell whether 
he has blunted their zeal for meeting the challenge. 


Take-over in Space 


HE visit of Mr 
Khrushchev, who 
rode into Washington on 
the successful Russian 
rocket to the moon, co- 
incided with a bad patch 
for American space 
scientists. In less than a 
fortnight, they suffered 
the indignity of three 
failures, including the ex- 
plosion, on its launching 
pad, of the Atlas which 
had been expected to } 
propel an American satel- 
lite round the moon this <7 
week. They scored only Se ee ee 
one success, the final satellite launched by the once ridiculed 
Vanguard project. The Russian moonshot surprised and impressed 
American scientists with its proof of a sophisticated guidance 
system, but it only confirmed that the chief reason why the United 
States lags in the exploration of space is its lack of powerful first- 
stage rockets capable of lifting large loads. 

For space enthusiasts, the bright side of the Russian moon is 
that it may revive interest in space and induce Congress to realise 
that success requires both money and time. At its last session 
Congress cut $68 million from the budget of the civilian space 
agency, the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. Last 
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week the Department of Defence reorganised its own military space 
programme to meet—or at least begin to meet—criticisms that ' 
duplication, inter-service rivalry and layer after layer of administra- 
tion have held back American progress. The Advanced Projects 
Research Agency which, like NASA, was created in the wake of 
the first sputnik, is to hand back most of its projects to the services ; 
the lion’s share is to go to the Air Force, whose claims to be the 
“space service” have now been recognised. It is to have sole 
responsibility for “ space transport,” that is, for all the rockets that 
boost satellites or other vehicles into space. This apparently 
includes control, when it comes into operation, of the Saturn, a 
rocket with a thrust of 1.5 million pounds, which is being developed 
by the Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 


ARPA will be restricted to projects so advanced that they are 
not likely to excite envy elsewhere. One of the calculations behind 
this reshuffle seems to be that the Air Force will be more successful 
than the unpopular ARPA in winkling out of Congress the rocket- 
ing sums which full-scale space exploration will demand. But 
if the Administration keeps a tight hold on the total which each 
service may spend, the effect may be instead to force the services 
themselves to make the painful choices. The President would not 
find this great cause for regret. Recently he delivered a sharp 
little homily on the follies of being “ obsessed with space ” when 
there is so much left to do on earth. 


Puerto Ricans Not Guilty 


NEW YORK. 


JUDGE in New York City annoyed all good liberals last week 

when he suggested to the Senate sub-committee investigating 
juvenile delinquency that the city’s officials should discourage the 
flow of Puerto Ricans to New York. This suggestion was part of a 
general call to clean up the slums and included a broadside against 
slum landlords. But the statistics upon which Judge Leibowitz 
based his case were much less than fair to the Spanish-speaking 
community and this gave his remarks an overwhelming flavour of 
colour prejudice which has been roundly condemned in pulpits 
and leading articles alike. In claiming that Puerto Ricans account 
for only 7 per cent of the city’s population but 20 per cent (in the 
first 8 months of this year) of the youths brought before the courts 
on charges of delinquency, he overlooked the fact that teenagers are 
unusually numerous among this group. The judge’s critics claim 
that while Puerto Ricans make up 30 per cent of the school children 
of Manhattan, the island centre of New York City, they commit 
slightly less than this proportion of juvenile crime ; a recent study 
by the Board of Education came to the same conclusion. 


Unlike earlier immigrant groups, Puerto Ricans are American 
citizens by birth ; they can come and go as easily as a New Yorker 
can cross the state line into New Jersey. Moreover, many of those 
who immigrate intend neither to settle permanently in the United 
States nor to abandon their culture and language in favour of the 
American way of life. But at the heart of the Puerto Rican 
“ problem ” is the fact that three quarters of the 850,000 Puerto 
Ricans now in the country live within the boundaries of New York 
City. In the borough of Manhattan today one in every six residents 
is a Puerto Rican. Until a few years ago New York received 
about 95 per cent of this migration, mainly because it was for 
several years the only city with a direct and cheap air service to the 
island. But increasing numbers of Puerto Ricans are finding jobs 
in Chicago, Philadelphia and other eastern cities and the proportion 
coming to New York has now dropped to 60 per cent. In the 
nineteen fifties the number of Puerto Ricans arriving in the United 
States has exceeded the number going home by an average rate of 
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OVER 50 BRANCHES IN KEY CENTRES 
—IN CONSTANT TOUCH WITH LONDON 







YOU CAN SO EASILY KEEP IN TOUCH with 
your business interests in Latin America from 
\ London, through The First National City Bank 
of New York. 
man- on-the “ S ot First National City has over 50 branches 
covering the whole of South and Central 
America and the Caribbean area, in constant 
in Cairo touch with London. In addition you can, 
through us, call on the services of many thou- 
sands of banking correspondents everywhere. 
These men are fully experienced in the intrica- 
cies of world commerce and local regulations. 
Their advice will save you time and money. 
Visiting the market on business? The First 
National City Bank will be happy to provide 
you with the introductions you need to ensure 





This Bank of America financial expert 
is just one of many men-on-the-spot who — 
: in every corner of the world—make up 
' our International Banking Organization. 
: ‘ Each of these specialists knows the area 
he serves. And each is ready to put his skill 
and experience at your disposal. Whether 
you need market data from Cairo, credit 


a friendly welcome when you arrive, and the 
information from Cologne, or business | best possible advice during your stay. 
. contacts in Kobe, you can rely on our global Call in and see us at either of our two Lon- 
1 facilities to provide you with the right man don branches. Perhaps we can help your busi- 
in the right place at the right time. ness interests too. 
To learn how a man-on-the-spot can 
serve your business interests abroad, just THE FIRST 


give us a call. | INATTIONAL CITyY BANTEX 


| OF NEW YORK 
BAN K OH Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 
A Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
AM EB RIC LONDON BRANCHES: 


AVINGS ASSOCIATION 3 ' 
chnatgnte Caamatee, GUNENT wennaeneIDe: CORPORATION City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. PHONE: LONDON WALL 1221 


; Berkeley Square: 17 BRUTON STREET, W.I PHONE: MAYFAIR 6600 
London Branch 27-29 Walbrook + West End Branch, 29 Davies Street, London 
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TE R R AP Deas PACK BUILDINGS 


FROM SHELF TO SITE DELIVERY 
! You can order and obtain Terrapin Pack Buildings as easily as any other 
everyday commodity—they are normally delivered from stock, ready for 
immediate erection and occupation. 
| 
! 


SPEEDILY ERECTED YET PERMANENT 

Erection can be carried out at the rate of 1,000 square feet a day—yet this is no 
temporary structure—it’s built to last for years and years. 

COMPLETELY PREFABRICATED 

Delivered in pack form, for single or multi-span construction, complete with 
lighting installation, glazing, floor covering and interior and exterior decoration. 
Plumbing and heating systems can be supplied. 

SUPERIOR DESIGN 


A fine handsome structure of high quality and appearance, yet with 
low maintenance costs. 





ECONOMICAL RE-SITING 
| i Dismantling and re-erection can be carried out easily, rapidly and at incredibly 


low cost, without fear of damage. You can move Terrapins when you like, 
a where you like and as often as you like. 


ALL THIS AT A BASIC COST OF NO MORE THAN 30/- TO 35/- 


a PER SQUARE FOOT OF FLOOR SPACE—ERECTED AND FINISHED. 
PREPARE YOUR OWN ESTIMATES 
V Terrapin Broadsheet No. T.P.3 not only contains full details of this unique 


service, it also shows you how to estimate your own costs. 
Write or phone for a copy NOW. 


TERRAPIN LIMITED 


bring you tomorrow’s buildings todey 
6 PORTER STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: WELbeck 7996 (5 lines) 
Telegrams: Terrapin Wesdo London. Cables: Terrapin London. : PACK BUILDINGS 
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46,000 a year ; this net figure reached a peak of 69,000 in 1953 and 
fell as low as 17,000 last year because of the recession. 

As with all new immigrant groups, most Puerto Ricans earn the 
relatively low wages on which many of the city’s industries have 
traditionally depended ; the New York garment trade employs 
45,000 Puerto Ricans. In its average wage rates New York comes 
well below most other large cities and recently there has been 
growing support for the view that higher minimum wages—of $1.50 
an hour—might prove in the long run the most effective defence 
against juvenile crime. Whatever steps New York should take 
to combat its slums, the controversy over Judge Leibowitz’s pro- 
nouncement has shown that the Puerto Rican is as law abiding as 
his neighbour and that, in view of the wages he receives and the 
housing he endures, he does rather better than could reasonably 
be expected. 


Labour Closes its Ranks 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


HE first convention of the reunited American Federation of 

Labour and Congress of Industrial Organisations, in 1955, 
marked the healing of a long-standing split in the labour movement. 
The second, in 1957, was notable for the expulsion of the powerful 
but corrupt Brotherhood of Teamsters (or lorry-drivers). The third, 
which took place in San Francisco last week, will be remembered 
chiefly, if unfairly, for the unexpectedly angry exchanges between 
Mr Meany, the president of the AFL-CIO, and Mr Randolph, the 
Negro head of the sleeping car porters, over racial segregation in 
trade unions. Such quarrels were the exception, not the rule, at 
a meeting of trade unionists who had become suddenly unsure of 
themselves. They were shaken by their political failure to prevent 
the passage of a labour law which they dislike intensely, and on the 
economic front they face a bitterly contested steel strike. Most of 
the leaders of the AFL-CIO were determined to close the ranks 
in order to defeat what they describe as a conspiracy of certain 
corporate interests and co-operative legislators against organised 
labour. 

Except over race relations Mr Meany and his colleagues were 
successful in keeping internal conflict to a minimum. Even though 
the old tensions still exist between the craft unions that made up 
the AFL and the industry-wide unions of the CIO, these disputes 
came to the surface seldom. The antagonism between Mr Meany 
and Mr Walter Reuther, the president of the automobile workers, 
emerged only at small meetings and the public was given no open 
proof of its existence. Moreover, the 25 maritime unions which 
have been organised in their old warring AFL and CIO camps 
decided to bury the hatchet and form a united front. Finally, the 
convention approved the outlines of a plan to submit all jurisdic- 
tional disputes—over who shall organise whom—to binding arbitra- 
tion. Feuds between the craft and the industrial unions have been 
a constant danger to the AFL-CIO but a real sacrifice of trade 
union autonomy was required to reach this settlement. 

Nevertheless, the failures of the AFL-CIO were clearly apparent 
during the convention. Politically, the passage of restrictive labour 
legislation by a Congress which included so many members con- 
sidered to be “ friends of labour ” has caused’ some soul-searching 
among the union leaders. It is unlikely that any real change will 
be made in the general policy of supporting the Democratic party, 
but there are obviously some serious doubts about it. In winning 
new recruits to the ranks of organised labour, the federation has 
been only moderately successful since it last met. The drive 
to unionise the South has failed and no real inroads have been 
made into the growing group of white collar workers. The new 
members enrolled by trade unions belonging to the AFL-CIO have 
only just offset those fost when the teamsters were expelled. 
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The drive to end corruption and gangsterism in the trade unions 
has also slowed down considerably and may come almost to a halt. 
A good many union leaders feel that from now on the government, 
with its new powers, can assume the responsibility. The readmission 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association, the dockers’ union 
which was expelled from the old AFL in 1953, will take place very 
shortly now that the convention has authorised it. There is no 
doubt that the ILA is now much less corrupt than it was, but the 
major share of the credit for this must go to the Tri-State Water- 
front Commission, a governmental agency, not the AFL-CIO. 


The steel strike poses a most perplexing and expensive problem 
for the federation. Attempts are being made to secure voluntary 
contributions for the strike fund of one hour’s pay each month from 
every one of the 14 million members of the AFL-CIO. Individual 
unions have already made very substantial contributions. There 
is a great deal of bitterness over the failure of the Eisenhower 
Administration to take steps to end the strike ; when Mr Mitchell, 
the Secretary of Labour, defended the Administration’s policy of 
non-intervention, the convention heard him in cold silence. 
punctuated only by a few boos. 


Over race relations Mr Meany engaged in two acrimonious and 
ugly disputes with Mr Randolph, long an articulate and steadfast 
foe of segregated or discriminatory unions, who introduced a 
number of resolutions dealing with these problems in general and 
with two offending railway unions in particular. Mr Meany at 
once condemned Mr Randolph bitterly for not bringing this issue 
to the executive council before raising it on the floor of the con- 
vention. He accused Mr Randolph of not being “on the team ” 
and of being unduly influenced by outside organisations—a refer- 
ence to two Negro organisations, the Urban League and the 
National Association for the Advancement of Coloured People. 


dR the past year, the NAACP has been attacking racial discrimi- 
EF nation practised by unions affiliated to the AFL-CIO, which 
itself preaches racial equality. Few trade union constitutions 
exclude Negroes, but many unions find other ways of keeping them 
out, or else allow them to undertake only unskilled jobs. No Negro 
mechanic was allowed to work on the new AFL-CIO building in 
Washington because of the discriminatory rules of the building 
trades unions. The AFL-CIO has a Civil Rights Committee, which 
is to be strengthened, but its powers are limited, partly because of 
the tradition that each affiliated union conducts its own affairs (this 
is strongest in the former AFL unions where much of the dis- 
crimination exists) and partly because the only way for the federa- 
tion to force unions to comply is to threaten them with expulsion. 
Faced as it may be with a shrinking membership, the AFL-CIO is 
not likely to apply this costly sanction. 

On the final day of the convention Mr Meany made another 
intemperate verbal attack upon Mr Randolph demanding “‘ Who in 
hell appointed you the guardian of Negro members in America ? ” 
No white union leader of any importance, not even Mr Reuther, 
came to Mr Randolph’s defence. He was left to stand alone, partly 
because of the desire for unity, partly because there are numerous 
white leaders who favour racial segregation in union branches 
and, in Mr Reuther’s case, probably because he did not wish to 
antagonise Mr Meany any further. There are no Negro leaders of 
importance in the AFL-CIO except for Mr Randolph, whose 
prestige is based on his long history of fighting discrimination 
rather than on the size of his union. 


The truth is that the present difficulties of the trade unions arise 
at least in part because they have so few effective leaders, either 
white or Negro. This lack of leadership, coupled with the chasm 
that seems to separate the top officials from the rank and file, may 
mean that the AFL-CIO will face even graver problems at its 
next convention in 1961. 







V-bombers tly over 10 miles a minute, 
over 10 miles up, for over 10 hours... 


...AND BRISTOL SIDDEL 


One of the largest manufacturers of motive fleet. Olympus engines, delivering up to 17,000- 
power units in the world, Bristol Siddeley lb thrust dry (other versions will produce as 
Engines Limited produce two outstanding much as 33,000 lb), power the Avro Vulcan 
high-thrust turbojet engines—the Olympus Mk 1 and 2. Sapphires power the Handley Page 












and the Sapphire. Victor Mk 1. These engines give the V-bombers 
supersonic capability—long range—great alti- 
Between them these two engines power the tude—superior performance to any other air- 


major part of the RAF’s strategic V-bomber craft of their type in the world. 
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... AND THIS 





he Bristol Siddeley Proteus powers the The Star Sapphire car is powered by a Bristol Siddeley Viper turbojets range from 
titania airliner. Four Proteus give this 130- Bristol Siddeley 4-litre engine. Combining great 1,640-3,000-lb thrust. Various Viper versions 
“at aeroplane a speed of over 400 mph—a power with instant response, and exceptional power the Australian Jindivik, the Hunting 
hge of over 5,000 miles. Britannias are in ser- quietness with luxurious comfort, the new Star Jet Provost, the Italian Macchi MB 326 (illus- 
ce With twelve airlines and with RAF Transport Sapphire has a top speed of over 100 mph and an trated), and have proved their supersonic capa- 


ommand, outstanding all-round performance. bilities in mixed powerplant fighters. 
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MILES AND MILES OF BUSINESS 


Mr. Max Hymans, Chairman of Air France, heads the airline with the 
longest route mileage of all. 

His position makes him particularly aware of the special problems 
that concern all companies whose market-place is the world—the 
problems of gaining and retaining business on an international scale. 


Max Hymavys enlists the aid of advertising to help solve these prob- 
lems . . . international advertising . . . in Time, The Weekly News- 
magazine. 


Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, 26 Rue de la Peépinére, Paris 8e. FIVE WEEKLY EDITIONS 


CIRCLING THE GLOBE 


A SERVICE FROM FRANCE... KNOWN AROUND THE WORLD... aovertised in TIME 
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Vanity Fair 


VER since the fashion for international exhibitions was started 

by Prince Albert in 1851, they have proved troublesome affairs, 
and the proposed World’s Fair to be held in the United States in 
1964 is no exception. It has already touched off a fierce struggle 
between Washington and New York, with Los Angeles as a pos- 
sible third contender for the honour of sponsoring it. New York got 
in first with an announcement by Mayor Wagner early in August 
that a committee to promote the project had been formed with full 
backing from city authorities. It would be likely to cost about 
$500 million, three times as much as the New York World’s Fair in 
1939, but the site would probably be the same, Flushing Meadows 
in Queens. The theme of the fair would be “Peace Through 
Understanding,” and it would conveniently coincide with the three 
hundredth anniversary of the city being renamed New York after 
it was taken from the Dutch. 


Mayor Wagner’s bombshell was swiftly countered in Washing- 
ton where, within a few hours, Mr McLaughlin, the president of 
the District Commissioners, revealed that plans for a Washington 
Fair had been laid eighteen months earlier and that fifteen firms, 
including International Business Machines, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, and Sears-Roebuck, had pledged their support. The theme 
of the Washington fair would be “New Horizons in Human 
Dignity ” ; its cost $250 to $300 million. The struggle then shifted 
to Congress. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee succeeded 
in shelving a resolution naming New York and instead passed one 
which asked the President to appoint an impartial committee to 
award this apple of discord. In its turn, this resolution was blocked 
in Congress’s last hours by the two Senators from New York. 
However, since Congress adjourned it has become known that 51 


AMERICAN 


SURVEY 5] 
Senators—a bare majority—favour the claims of the capital as the 
centre of the free world. 

The initiative now rests with the President and the State Depart- 
ment, who are thought to favour both the fair and Washington. 
They must act soon, because the International Bureau of Exposi- 
tions meets in Paris in November to approve a site ; unless the 
bureau approves an American application, the twenty-two countries 
which belong to it will refuse to take part. The United States is 
not a‘member, although New York held out the hope that it would 
join in order to secure the 1939 fair. This price may now have 
to be paid. At present no other countries are competing. Indeed, | 
past experience with international exhibitions makes the rivalry of 
the American cities a little perplexing. The World’s Fair in 1939 
lost nearly $19 million. The “fringe” benefits offer an answer. 
The fair in 1939 brought New York an extra $1 billion worth of 
money spent on hotels, restaurants, taxis and other adjuncts to 
tourism and the hopeful estimate for 1964 is $6 billion for the 
lucky city. 


Competition in Tuna 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN DIEGO 


N the course of a recent week a tuna clipper, the Far Famed, 
] which cost $500,000 to build 14 years ago, was sold at auction 
for $2,060. Another similar vessel, the United Victory, sank off 
Costa Rica, after springing a leak. These two incidents dramatise, 
in different ways, the present plight of the tuna fishing industry 
in southern California. The Far Famed was sold by the San 
Diego County authoritizs to cover a tax deficiency of $1,700. 
This, however, was a minor liability. Other unsatisfied obliga- 





asked. This accounts for $350 million of 





Balanced on the Boom 


a Bureau of the Budget traditionally 
produces its mid-year review after 
Congress has finished its work and gone 
home. The estimates made last January 
for the fiscal year to begin in July 
(the 1960 fiscal year) could not take 
account of the great overspending battle 
between Congress and the President and 
the bureau’s assumptions about the course 
of business activity have, before now, 
gone widely astray. The astonishing 
thing this year is that the Budget surplus, 
which was estimated last January at 
$70 million, is still put at almost the same 
figure: $95 - million out of receipts ex- 
pected to total $79 billion. 

But for a return to boom conditions 
which has been much more rapid than 
was expected in January, the President 
could hardly look forward to a balanced 
Budget in his last full fiscal year of office. 
Spending is put $1.9 billion higher than 
it was in January and only corporate 
profits and personal incomes running at 
record levels provide the tax revenue to 
offset this. Even now, if the steel strike 
is not settled within two or three weeks, 
falling profits may dislodge the Budget 
from its precarious balance. The esti- 
mate of an increase of over $1 billion in 
corporate taxes, compared with the esti- 


mate in January, is based on the assump- 
tion that profits will themselves be $11.5 
billion higher in the calendar year 1959 
than they were in the calendar year 1958: 
$48.5 billion compared with $37 billion. 
The return of boom times is also partly 
responsible for the chief increase in 
spending, that in interest on the national 
debt. Interest cost the Treasury $7.6 
billion in the 1959 fiscal year and in 
January was expected to total $8 billion 
in fiscal 1960. But the estimate is now 
$9 billion ; this reflects the rise in interest 
rates caused by the competition for money 
between the government and flourishing 
private business. 
Although there is a 
bitter dispute between 
Congress, which boasts 
that it cut £2.5 billion 
from the President’s 
requests, and the 
Bureau of the Budget, 
which charges that 
Congress _ increased 
spending in the present 
fiscal year by about 
$600 million, the chief 
sin of the legislators was 
to refuse to raise postal 
rates as the President 
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the increase in the estimate for the postal 
deficit, from $109 million to $604 million. 

The President’s vetoes saved $110 
million in the present fiscal year. But 
the Bureau of the Budget estimates that 
they prevented authorisations which 
would have cost $5 billion in years to 
come. Even so the bureau finds that 
Congress authorised increases in spend- 
ing for the years after 1960 of $11.5 
billion. This is part of the reason why, 


even though revenues are expected to 
rise further in fiscal 1961, no large sur- 
plus is likely to be achieved, and no tax 
relief is likely, even in the election year 
of 1960. 
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tions included $78,100 still due on a loan granted to the owner 
by the Department of the Interior two years ago, in order to help 
him to stay in business, and a repair bill for $19,000 from the 
San Diego Marine Construction Company. The owner had no 
money to pay off these debts, so he lost his boat. So did the 
owner of the United Victory, for a different, but probably related, 
reason. This 250-ton vessel was abandoned after water flooded 
the engine room and it looks as if the owner had been trying to 
cut corners on maintenance for the sake of economy. Both vessels 
were, in fact, lost because at present tuna fishing is uneconomic 
for the predominantly Portuguese-speaking masters and crews 
sbased on San Diego. 

The local explanation is a simple one: Japanese competition. 
This view is supported by telling statistics from the employers’ 
organisation, the American Tunaboat Association. In the ten years 
from 1949 to 1958 imports of fresh and frozen tuna fish into 
the United States have risen from 9.9 million pounds, round 
weight, to some 234.7 million pounds, an increase of 2,362 per 
cent. As a result, the contribution made by imports to the total 
amount of tuna tinned rose from 6.4 per cent to 53.8 per cent ; 
about 80 per cent of these imports came from Japan. This year 
there has been a. further increase, both in total imports and in 
the Japanese share of them. During the first four months imports 
went up by more than 80 per cent over the same period of last 
year, with about 47 million pounds, over two-thirds, coming from 
Japan. And the Japanese are aiming at exports of 421.8 million 
pounds, round weight, for the fiscal year ending next March. If 
this figure is even approached American supplies, set at some 336 
million pounds for the calendar year 1959, will be left far behind. 
Further disquiet is caused by the rise in trans-shipments of tuna 
fish caught by the Japanese Atlantic fleet, which reach the market 
through Central American channels. 

Well over half of all imported tuna comes into the country 
through the ports of southern California, the bulk through San 
Diego. Under the pressure of this competition, the local fleet 
shrank from 214 to 125 tunaboats between 1952 and the first half 
of this year. Moreover, the vessels which go on fishing off Central 
and South America find that the tuna which they bring back is 







AMERICAN SURVEY 


R JAMES HOFFA, the president of the teamsters, America’s largest and most 
powerful trade union, is the first labour leader to feel the teeth of the new 
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offered a depressed market, or no market at all. The owners of 
the boats face bankruptcy or the sale of their vessels at a fraction 
of the price they paid for them. Some have been glad to sell 
for a song, in order to escape from the burden of taxes. Others, 
as the foundering of the United Victory seems to indicate, have 
let their clippers deteriorate to the danger point. 


HE American Tunaboat Association is trying to induce Con- 
- gress and the Administration to impose quota restrictions 
on Japanese imports. So far, little enough encouragement has 
come from Washington and outright import restriction is not the 
sole source of relief, although for many San Diego owners it 
might now be the only salvation. Nearby competitors, based 
on San Pedro, are using purse seins, or nets, instead of the tradi- 
tional long-baited poles. This is a more economical way of fishing 
and some San Diego owners are changing, or considering changing, 
over to it. They could also follow the example of some of their 
compatriots and hire foreign crews, from Puerto Rico, Peru and 
Ecuador, at a fraction of the rates paid to American fishermen. 
Together the purse seiners and the vessels with foreign crews are 
expected to land about two-thirds as much as the bait fishermen 
this year. 

The San Diego situation might look rather less hopeless were 
it not for labour conditions there. Tuna fishermen, like their 
counterparts all over the world, are paid a share of the catch—on 
the average, 52 per cent of the net proceeds of each trip. But 
in 1957 the local trade unions demanded that owners agree to 
pay their crews $270 a ton for yellowfin and $230 a ton for skip- 
jack, two varieties of tuna, whether or not such minimum prices 
were fetched by the catch when it was auctioned. Otherwise, 
crews would not sail. Until May this year prices were still close 
to these minimum, but in the past few months the market has 
fallen well below them. Owners will not put to sea if they might 
have to make up the difference from their own pockets, on top 
of their other financial problems, and the unions have been un- 
willing to reduce their terms. Meanwhile the Japanese reap the 
harvest of the sea. 
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labour law which was provoked, in large part, by his own misdeeds. It had been on 
the statute books for only four days when the Secretary of Labour, Mr Mitchell, 
ordered Mr Hoffa to report within ten days whether any official of his union fell under 
the law’s ban on union office for men convicted within the past five years of certain 
major crimes. Any union official knowingly permitting a violation of this section 
risks a year’s imprisonment and a fine of $10,000. Mr Hoffa has now ordered his 
union to oust ex-convicts whose continuation in office would break the law. But few, 
if any, of his top officials are likely to be affected, since most of those with criminal 
records have been convicted of no new offences since 1954. 

Mr Hoffa is running into legal difficulties from another quarter. A board of monitors 
was set up by the courts in 1957 to supervise the teamsters’ affairs after dissident 
members of the union brought a suit to oust Mr Hoffa from his office. Now the 
monitors have applied to the courts to remove him, on the grounds that he has violated 
the terms of the settlement by misusing union funds, including those of his own branch, 
Local 299. The chief charge is that he deposited union funds in interest-free bank 
accounts and used them as collateral for deals in which he had a personal interest. 

It should not, however, be assumed that Mr Hoffa’s removal is inevitable. The 
transactions go back to 1954-56, and the monitors will have to establish that mere 
inaction in remedying past abuses breached the court settlement. The monitors 
themselves are under attack in a suit brought by a third party, and the court’s power 
to appoint such officials is to be challenged by Mr Hoffa himself. These legal compli- 
cations, combined with the resilience which Mr Hoffa has consistently shown when 
he is attacked, encourage scepticism about the likelihood of his extraordinary career 
being brought to a close in the near future. 
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Algerian Counterpoint 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE proof of a plan is in its application. General de Gaulle’s 

plan for Algeria has now been put to its first major test by this 
week’s reply from the rebel FLN. The French president outlined 
his programme in a declaration which specifically excluded any 
political negotiations with the rebels. Undaunted, however, the 
Algerian “ government-in-exile,” after twelve days of reflection, 
solemnly issued its carefully-worded counter-proposals. 


The twelve days of suspense were not merely designed to secure 
the international limelight for the Algerian “ ministers ” gathered 
in Tunis. The FLN is essentially a resistance movement, and its 
leaders had to decide how much they could tone down their 
demands without sapping the morale of their troops. If the fighting 
guerrilla leaders counselled firmness, the King of Morocco and 
President Bourguiba pleaded for caution and compromise. They did 
so with particular emphasis since they had been asked by the 
Americans to do so. Washington, having given some sort of a 
blessing to the general’s plan, is now very interested in its success. 
It would, therefore, have been unwise for the FLN to reject the 
French offer outright, as it did last October. Its declaration had to 
convince both Moslem opinion in Algeria and international opinion 
in the UN Assembly that the main obstacle to peace lay in Paris. 


M. Ferhat Abbas, the leader of the FLN, who read out the 
official reply in a Tunisian hotel last Tuesday, welcomed the prin- 
ciple of self-determination. The right of the Algerian people to 
shape their own fate, he argued, was one of the first demands of 
the insurgents, and it would not have been granted by the French 
without five years of fighting. M. Abbas, however, went on to 
criticise some other aspects of the French proposals. Firstly, the 
right to independence could not be applied in such a way that it 
involved the partition of the country ; nor did the exploitation of 
the oil resources of the Sahara give the French any property rights 
there (but the reply foresees “a large and fruitful co-operation ”’). 
Secondly, to insist that the verdict of the Algerian people 
must have the approval of the French electorate was contrary to 
the spirit of self-determination. Last, but not least, a free vote 
could not take place under pressure from half a million French 
soldiers, as many police, and an administrative machine “ whose 
traditions of electoral fraud are known.” 


But in spite of its strongly expressed reservations, the FLN’s reply 
cannot fairly be described as intransigent. Those French news- 
papers which describe it as such must have expected a simple 
surrender. In fact, the insurgents do make some concessions. The 
French having, in theory, admitted the right to secession, the 
FLN no longer makes the recognition of Algeria’s independence 
a condition that must be fulfilled before any negotiations. More- 
over, the government-in-exile entrusts its fate to the verdict of 
the people and describes itself, in a vocabulary borrowed from 
wartime Gaullism, as the “keeper and guardian of the interests 
of the Algerian people” until the people can express itself freely. 
To speed up this process, the FLN leaders offer to start talks with 
the French government on both the political and military condi- 
tions for a cease fire and on the terms as well as the guarantees 


for a referendum. Peace, the statement emphasises, can be restored 
immediately. 

This mutual faith in self-determination may seem to offer wide 
scope for compromise and agreement. If the French president's 
pledge to reject any political negotiations were the only obstacle, it 
could be overcome by all sorts of good offices. But deeper differ- 
ences are hidden beneath the visible elements of “face” and 
prestige. General de Gaulle’s statement of policy was carefully 
phrased so as not to clash with the interests and convictions of the 
army. It is generally assumed that the army officers agreed to 
swallow the distasteful dish of self-determination only because the 
date was distant and political talks with the FLN were excluded. 
For the time. being, they could get on with “ pacification.” But 
if the offer from Tunis were to be accepted, a completely different 
perspective would be opened up. 


ENERAL DE GAULLE’S reluctance to outrage his army supporters 
Gi: only one of the major obstacles. The outcome of a poll must 
depend on the framework within which it is held. In the general's 
programme, the dice were heavily loaded against independence. 
The French authorities and the army would have plenty of time 
in which to guide Algerian opinion so that such a choice would 
indeed be “ most unlikely.” They would have ample opportunity 
to explain to the voters that secession would really be “ disastrous ”: 
it would mean not only the end of French aid but also the loss of 
the Sahara oil and of the richer coastal regions. The bogy of parti- 
tition could thus be used to influence Algerian nationalists in favour 
of the middle solution of home rule. But the result might be quite 
different if a referendum were to be held soon, under international 
supervision, and with the French army no longer in control. The 
FLN sees self-determination as a sure way to independence ; the 
president probably sees it as a fairly safe route to home rule and 
association. 

So far, he has advanced carefully by stages. It is not thought in 
Paris that he will now change his tactics and run into an open 
clash with the army or take the risk of real independence for 
Algeria. Indeed, most commentators here suggest that he has no 
need to answer the FLN. The dialogue was unsolicited. The 
rebels had been simply asked to lay down their arms and ask for the 
conditions of an amnesty. The terms of the plan were not for 
discussion. 

The government, however, can hardly preserve complete silence. 
In his statement of September 16th, General de Gaulle put the 
FLN leaders on the defensive, and suggested that if they do not 
lay down their arms they will be branded as aspiring dictators. 
trying to establish their rule by terror. The FLN has now replied 
with the slogan of immediate peace, which might prove catchy 
both in Algeria and in the United Nations. By its diplomatic skill, 
the government-in-exile has partly recovered the initiative. It now 
remains to be seen whether General de Gaulle is willing to accept 
alterations to his original proposals and to talk with the FLN 
leaders either directly or by proxy. 
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Whose Arab Refugees? 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


R HAMMARSKJOLD’s “proposals for the continuation of 
United Nations’ assistance to Falestine refugees” will be 
the main theme for debate when the General Assembly turns its 
attention to the refugee problem next week. .The proposals were 
put forward in June. Since then, no-Arab state has officially 
defined its attitude ; but enough is known of the proceedings of 
the experts’ conference in Sofar, Lebanon, and of the subsequent 
meeting of foreign ministers in Casablanca, to suggest that the 
Arabs are looking at the secretary-general’s views with jaundiced 
eyes. Mr Hammarskjéld explains that his report is “limited to 
the question of UN assistance to the refugees.” He disclaims any 
intention of proposing solutions for “the Palestine problem as a 
whole ” or for “ the refugee problem as such.” But where Pales- 
tine is concerned, the Arabs are as sensitive as Geiger counters, 
and Mr Hammarskjéld’s own remark that “a development along 
the lines herein discussed might facilitate steps toward a resolution 
of such problems with justice and equity ” suggests that he may 
have stretched, if not exceeded, his brief. 

The secretary-general’s report contains a detailed economic 
analysis of the possibility of integrating the refugees in the 
countries where they are now living, or in other Arab states. This 
has aroused deep suspicions. The Arabs have always argued that 
Palestine and the refugees are two facets of the same problem, and 






Ceylon’s Murdered Premier 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 








= has not yet recovered from the of transition.” 


As early as the thirties, 
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that one cannot be tackled separately from the other. Integration 
of the refugees outside Palestine would relieve the pressure for 
solution of the Palestine problem, and is therefore unacceptable. 
It is likely that the Arab states agree that they shall press for a 
continuation of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency, 
with the proviso that it refrains from interfering in the politics of 
the area. It is extremely unlikely that they are yet prepared to 
entertain Mr Hammarskjéld’s more constructive proposals. 

An increasing number of western well-wishers of the Arabs are 
coming to regard this Arab attitude as unnecessarily sterile. The 
Palestine problem and the refugee problem, they argue, are in 
fact separate. The Palestine problem exists because the Arabs 
resent, and will never accept, the establishment of the state of 
Israel on what they regard as a part of the “ Arab homeland.” 
They’ regard the creation of Israel as both unjust and illegal, 
and its future development as a threat to their security. The 
existence of the refugees is a contributory factor, but only a con- 
tributory one. If the refugees disappeared overnight, the Palestine 
problem would remain in all its intensity. 

The argument goes further. The existence of the refugees is 
a source of weakness, not of strength, to the Arab nation. The 
psychological effects of keeping nearly 400,000 able-bodied men 
in a state of quasi-permanent unemployment need not be empha- 
sised. The number is being swollen every year. By the same 
token, the economic loss embodied in this growing army of unem- 
ployed is considerable. Man-hours lost are lost for ever. 


The political effects are even worse. The refugees are divided 





sense of numbed shock and disbelief 
with which it heard the news of the 
assassination of Mr Bandaranaike. No- 
body could accept the fact for what it 
was; it just could not happen, in a 
country where it was once said by a 
governor-general that “nothing happens. 
The sun shines in the morning, and 
sometimes it rains in the evening.” 

It took an assassin’s bullet to dramatise 
the instability of Ceylonese politics today. 
The semblance of stability which had 
been restored after the break-up in May 
of the coalition which Mr Bandaranaike 
led to power in April, 1956, and the 
defection of his Marxist ministers, has 
now been shown as unreal. 

Mr Bandaranaike was a personal and 
political contradiction. The son of 
enormously wealthy parents, he became a 
popular champion of the dispossessed ; 
the gifted student of western classics rose 
to power as the advocate of Sinhalese as 
the country’s official language ; the man 
who cut his oratorical teeth in the Oxford 
Union became the most fiery of Sinhalese 
demagogues ; the scion of an aristocratic 
family which consorted with royalty as 
highly respected local agents of the 
colonial administration, he severed 
Ceylon’s last colonial ties with Britain 
by taking over the British air and naval 
bases. 

He was both past and future, a product 
of what he was fond of calling “a period 


he saw that the extension of the franchise, 
the spread of literacy and free education 
were propelling new classes into the posi- 
tions of political power. Even as he was 
shrewd enough to don the simple cloth 
and banian and reject his Christian faith 
for Buddhism, he was sufficiently far- 
sighted to leave the conservative United 
National party in 1951, and form his own 
Sri Lanka Freedom party. 

But the’ middle-class Sinhalese- 
Buddhist intelligentsia which backed him 
was not strong enough to defeat the well 
entrenched UNP and, without a genuine 
socialist movement in the country to 
depend on, he was compelled to ally 
himself with Marxist groupings. This 
alliance just could not work. The internal 
contradictions were too fundamental, the 
ideological diversity too large and the 
personal antagonisms too sharp. Militant 
communal-religious opinion pushed him 
further than his well-bred liberalism 
could stand, and the powerful, though 
small, Marxist group in his coalition 
government set too fast a pace on the 
economic front. 

The Bandaranaike government pro- 
duced many radical measures: the 
agrarian reforms of the Paddy Lands 
Act, the nationalisation of transport and 
the port of Colombo, a far-reaching 
national provident fund scheme, the 
enthronement of Sinhalese in the place 
of English as Ceylon’s official language, 





and several badly needed constitutional 
reforms. In foreign affairs, modelling 
himself on Mr Nehru, he followed a 
neutralist policy. But, though he con- 
tinued to strengthen his economic and 
trade ties with communist countries, he 
had been moving away from the Left, 
politically, since he broke with his 
Marxist coalition partners in May. 

His successor, the education minister, 
Mr Dahanayake, is an individualist, the 
traditional baby-kisser with a few 
gimmicks of his own. Theatrical, impetu- 
ous, he was originally active in left-wing 
parties, but today talks anti-communism. 
Ideologies really do not bother him. At 
the moment, he would make any alliance 
which would help him keep a job that he 
has got as a result of a chance combina- 
tion of events. Mr Bandaranaike’s first 
deputy, Mr C. P. de Silva, was in a 
London hospital when the premier was 
shot. 
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among themselves, and with nothing to do except talk politics, 
their tempers are apt to flare. Hajj Amin Husseini, the former 
Grand Mufti and chairman of the Arab higher committee for 
Palestine, probably still commands the biggest single body of 
adherents among the refugees.. But he has recently fallen out with 
the inter-ministerial committee for Palestine in Cairo, and faces 
formidable opposition from that quarter, backed as it is by the 
prestige of President Nasser. In addition, he is being challenged 
by the Baath-Socialists and the Communists, as well as by certain 
newly formed organisations, such as the Palestine Arab Youth 
which has appeared in Lebanon, financed, so it is said, by the 
Syrian Deuxiéme Bureau. 

Divided among themselves, the refugees also act as a divisive 
factor among the Arab states. Hajj Amin and the Cairo govern- 
ment are both considering the formation of a provisional govern- 
ment for Palestine, though with different faces. The Jordanian 
government is resolutely opposed to any such venture. It argues 
that King Hussein is already in control of half Palestine, and 
numbers a million Palestinians (including the refugees who have 
Jordanian citizenship) among his 13 million subjects. Therefore 
there is no room, according to Amman, for another government. 
In such ways the refugees are a drag on the march towards Arab 
unity at a time when there are too many drags already. 

Supposing the Arab states accepted such arguments, what 
practical possibility is there for absorbing the refugees? It is 
generally conceded that Jordan could scarcely integrate more than 
a third of its refugees ; the same is probably true of Lebanon. The 
eye therefore wanders to the more spacious Arab lands such as 
Syria and Iraq, both of which could support much larger populations 
than at present. The present trouble is that there is unemployment 
in both Syria and Iraq, and it is unreasonable to suppose that the 
authorities in Damascus and Baghdad would facilitate the integra- 
tion of refugees before they had taken up their own slack. The rate 
of development should therefore be accelerated fast enough to match 
the natural increase of population and create conditions of full 
employment. If the Syrians and Iraqis were confronted with a 
labour shortage, would their objections to employing Palestinians 
stand? 


T is clearly desirable, both politically and economically, that a 

proportion of the capital for development should come from 
the oil-rich Arab lands, several of which should accumulate sub- 
stantial surpluses in the next decade, if they have not already done 
so. Unhappily, these states have shown little interest in invest- 
ment in other Arab countries, preferring either conspicuous con- 
sumption or the safer, richer yields to be gained elsewhere. The 
initial impulse to a quicker rate of capital formation would there- 
fore have to come from another quarter, either from the West or 
from the Communist block or both. 

Mr Hammarskjéld’s report considers in detail the capital require- 
ments of the area, and the present rate of capital formation from 
both domestic savings and capital imports. He concludes that if 
the aim is to keep pace with the natural increase of population 
and to provide employment for the Palestinian refugees, the 
additional capital needed between now and 1965 would be $3,000 
million (the corresponding figure for 1970 is $5,100 million). The 
secretary-general suggests, rather optimistically perhaps, that from 
one-third to one-half of this need might be met by the oil-rich Arab 
states, leaving a shortfall, to be covered from elsewhere between 
now and 1965, of $1,500 million to $2,000 million. It is hoped 
that the accelerated rate of development would itself make 


investment in have-not Arab lands more attractive to the oil-rich: 


states, increase the rate of domestic saving, and thus, ultimately, 
free the area from dependence on capital imports. Meanwhile, 


both Mr Hammarskjéld and the Arabs agree that Unrwa should’ 


continue. 
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Unrest in the South Tyrol 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ONDITIONS for the German-speaking South Tyrolese popula- 
* tion in the Italian province of Alto Adige have sensibly, 
though not sensationally, improved in the last year or so. There 
seem to be more German-speaking local officials and the South 
Tyrolese are admittedly playing a larger part in commerce. The 
Italian authorities, moreover, have recently made several concessions 
over the use of German: these culminated in the over-riding of a 
police order on instructions from the prime minister’s office in 
Rome in the middle of last month ; in consequence it was announced 
in Merano that shops, inns or any other concerns, should not be 
required to describe themselves in Italian. This summer the Italian 
ministry of instruction has sanctioned three new German secondary 
schools in smaller towns or country districts. 

Any observer is bound to ask himself whether these changes are 
the effect or the cause of the agitation which has been carried 
on all this year in Austria on behalf of the South Tyrolese. In 
1809 the Tyrolese rebelled against the French and their Bavarian 
allies ; the insurgents were led by a South Tyrolese called Andreas 
Hofer who was later executed by the French. Since the beginning 
of 1959, the 150th anniversary of Hofer’s rising has been celebrated 
upon every possible occasion. The subject, with its many implica- 
tions, has penetrated into every national or international conference 
held in Austria, and demonstrations in Innsbruck on Sunday, 
September 13th, included the parading of a gigantic crown of thorns 
as a symbol of the suffering of South Tyrol. 

There has been much confused talk this year, both north and 
south of the Brenner, of “If Cyprus, why not we?” and “If 
Africans can govern themselves then so should the South Tyrolese.” 
Desperate youths are hiding explosives and dreaming of guerrilla 
war. While it is true that the South Tyrolese are subjected to 
constant vexation and certain injustices, particularly in the courts of 
law, the injustices are probably diminishing ; thus it is difficult 
not to attribute the “ desperation” of 1959 at least as much to 
the Hofer celebrations and the demonstrations in Innsbruck. 

The year 1959 has also, as it happened, seen a general election 
in Austria, and the unrest among the South Tyrolese has been 
exploited for their own 
purposes by the Austrian 
politicians. The electorate’s 
impatience or boredom with 
the coalition parties raised 
the hopes of the opposition 
Freiheitliche Partei, the heir 
to grossdeutsch and even all- 
deutsch notions: this party’s 
vocabulary is rich in ethnic 
phrases about deutsche Volks- 
gruppen. In Innsbruck the 
Freiheitliche Partei is gener- 


Regional Bounda ; 
vincial _— ; ally described as _ merely 


“liberal” in the German 
sense of anti-clerical, but in Vienna one is more likely to hear it 
described as neo or near-Nazi. In order to prevent the Freiheitliche 
Partei from gaining votes at their expense, both the conservative 
Volkspartei and the Socialists found it essential to champion the 
cause of the South Tyrolese against the Italian government. It 
was particularly important for the Socialists to do this since they 
were suspected of indifference towards nationalist cries, and they 
were this year making a point of their national respectability in 
order to gain votes among the peasants and middle class. 

The Socialists’ campaign was on the whole successful, and one 
of the results of the election was the establishment of a separate 
Foreign Office (which until then had been merely a department in 
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Victories are not won by those who spend the most money _ 
but by those who spend it most wisely 
by directing it at the right audience. 4 
/ Advertising on Associated-Rediffusion enables you 
a to direct your sales message to over 7 million people 
in the London Area, at a cost of only 
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an impact that ensures your success. 
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AUSTRALIA |country, continent ...a world of opportunity 


AUSTRALIA PUTS PROGRESS TO 


Paper production in Australia has almost doubled in less than 7 years. It is a 
vigorous industry—as is testified by the £A2o million shareholders’ funds which 
have been invested since 1945. Such large-scale expansion is evident throughout 
the country. Current projects will incur £A14 million expenditure on new mills and 
plants, and a new £A5 million paperboard mill commenced production last year. 
Australia is confident of a continuing expansion in her industries. In such ventures 
she values her long-established partnership with Britain. During the last decade, 
Australians have attracted £A80o0 million from British, American and European 
investors. Australia is devoting 25°% of her gross national product to investment in 


' fixed capital. 


Representatives of the Australian Government in the United Kingdom will be glad 
to provide information about opportunities in trade, investment and migration. 
Further information can be obtained at Australia House and at the Offices of 
Agents General for the Australian States. 





For Melbourne’s new £3 mil- 
lion bridge, paperboard moulds 
24 feet long are being used to 
cast the 60 massive steel and 
concrete columns. Foundations 
for these columns go as deep as 
180 feet. The picture below 
shows a mould being stripped 
away. 
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the Chancellor’s Office) under the most brilliant of the Socialist 
leaders, Bruno Kreisky. Herr Kreisky obviously could not let the 
matter of the South Tyrol drop after becoming the successor of 
Kaunitz and Metternich. It was probably the most skilful thing 
he could have done to take Friedl Volgger, a popular South Tyrolese 
journalist with socialist leanings, with the Austrian delegation to the 
United Nations, and on September 21st to state the case for the 
South Tyrolese before the General Assembly. Immediately before- 
hand it had been suggested in Strasbourg that the dispute might be 
referred to the International Court at the Hague, a procedure which 
might be welcome to both Austria and Italy. 

The South Tyrolese demand a clear administrative frontier 
‘between Bolzano and Trent, which involves a revision of the De 
Gasperi-Gruber agreement of 1946. Bolzano, with three-quarters 
of its population now Italian, is the crux of the matter. The indus- 
trial zone outside the town was made by Fascists with colonizing 


designs, but it can scarcely be unmade—certainly no Italian govern-_ 


ment could contemplate such a thing. And since the management 
of the industrial zone is Italian, South Tyrolese youths who are 
willing to leave their fathers’ farms are always likely to prefer jobs 
in the Ruhr, where the management is German and wages good. 
It seems unjust to put all the blame upon present-day Italy for this 
exodus, which is stimulated by the very high birthrate of the South 
Tyrolese. 


Scandinavia and the Seven 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN SCANDINAVIA 


‘ E do not look on the British as foreigners; we regard them 

\ as Norwegians, but a little mad.” That, more or less, 
was the sentiment expressed by the Norwegian foreign minister, 
Hr Lange, last year, and it must be remembered today when con- 
sidering Scandinavian thoughts on the seven-nation “little free 
trade area.” By and large, Norwegians, Danes, and (with certain 
qualifications) Swedes do not think of the British as foreigners ; 
but in the attitudes of both Britain and France towards free trade 
in Europe they perceive certain hints of madness, certain illusions 
of a grandeur that is past. 

Only in Denmark can the question of the “ Outer Seven” be 
said to be a rousing political issue ; no great single interest in 
Norway or Sweden is touched as the Danish farmers are. But in 
all three countries a great deal of work has been done by officials 
and industrial organisations. This work has been largely based on 
the labours of those who strove for ten years to produce a Nordic 
common market. It is thus not surprising that thinking on free 
trade in Scandinavia, particularly in Sweden, seems in some ways 
more mature than in Britain. 

There are certain common strands among the diverse views of 
the three countries. One, which seems very important, is that if the 
Seven fail in their role as bridge builders to the common market’s 
Six, then their rules and organisation will have to be made much 
tighter to allow them to compete with an exclusive and hard- 
bargaining European Economic Community. The British insist- 
ence on reproducing in the organisation of the Seven many of the 
objectives of the original broad free trade area negotiations, looks 
to the Scandinavians like a desire to prove that Britain was right 
after all. This, they feel, has produced in the seven-power Stock- 
holm agreement two sets of concepts which are to a large extent 
self-cancelling. One aims at demonstrating the infallibility of the 
British, and the other at making agreement with the Six possible. 
This attitude was elaborated, by more than one authority, on these 
lines ; the fact that an outline free trade area organisation has been 
defined in Gatt does not mean that it is graven on tablets of stone, 
nor even that it is workable. On the contrary, the French were 
probably right—even if for the wrong reasons—in saying it was 
unworkable. The Scandinavians supported the British free trade 
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area proposals because they felt that exclusion from the European 
Economic Community was dangerous, while membership was for 
them—for a variety of political and economic reasons—impossible, 
and because they could not find any better solution which Britain 
was then likely to accept. But they do not see why they should 
now be bound to concepts which they believe in the long term to 
be unworkable. Harmonisation of duties, they seem to feel, is 
the very least that must sooner or later be agreed, and the sooner 
the better. 

On the subject of Finland’s membership, too, there was more 
unanimity than might have been expected. The old Swedish 
feeling of responsibility for a hard-pressed neighbour now seems 
to be shared by both Norwegians and Danes. This is perhaps 
partly a reflection of east-west politics, but it stems also from the 
sharper focus on Scandinavian co-operation and fellowship which 
the negotiations for a Nordic customs union, although unsuccessful, 
have produced. The need for Iceland to join finds chief expression 
in Norway. The Norwegians feel fellowship with the Icelanders 
not only for historical reasons but also because of the cod war. 
They point out firmly that their present government could not 
afford to present to the Storting an Outer Seven agreement which 
did not include satisfactory arrangements with Britain about fish. 

Apart from the basic matter of fish, Norway’s chief worries 
seem to be the effect of the clauses concerning freedom of estab- 
lishment, and the problem of organising its scattered small indus- 
tries for export. Norwegians are impressed with the cost of entering 
the international market for consumer goods. The little factories 
scattered in the valleys have neither experience nor resources 
enough, and in the past it has been difficult to organise them into 
co-operatives. They expect, of course, their established export 
industries to do even better than before. As regards governmental 
interference with industry, things seem to be easier than they were, 
but Norway still has one of the most regulated economies in Europe 
today. Even in official circles it is agreed that further relaxations 
may be necessary to permit industry to compete in a wider market ; 
the purchase of cars, for example, is still subject to licence. 

Sweden, with low duties and almost no import licensing, already 
enjoys many of the conditions of free trade, and has much greater 
experience in the international market than its neighbours. It there- 
fore looks forward with a general and well-founded optimism to the 
results of the Outer Seven proposals. Low duties and fierce com- 
petition have given the Swede the cheapest motor cars in Europe. 
Next summer, he thinks, a real dog fight in the Swedish car market 
will begin, with the Germans bringing down prices to compete with 
the British preference arising from the first reduction of 20 per cent 
of tariffs among the Seven. Volvo and Saab, the Swedish car 
manufacturers, may feel the draught, but Volvo at least is making 
satisfactory distribution arrangements in Britain. There is, of 
course, one cloud in the Swedish sky. The new state pension 
arrangements may quite possibly produce a general increase in 
costs. If they do, Swedish industrialists may have to think again 
about their ability to compete. 


HE Danes say that they simply do not know what will happen 
-z to their industry. The decision about the Outer Seven has 
been a very painful one for the Danish government, and was not 
made easier by its initial criticism of the plan. Since the early 
thirties imports have been regulated by quotas rather than by duties 
in Denmark. Thus, many Danish industries have, in effect, been 
without any competitive cost control for a long time, and have little 
idea of how they stand. The government now intends to replace 
quotas by tariffs (as permitted by Gatt) and the Danish Federation 
of Industries are said to be asking for between 22} per cent and 
25 per cent protection on consumer goods, Ii is clear that the 
sudden replacement (at the end of this year) of strict quotas by 
duties of this size will tend to cause some upset both of commercial 
life and prices. 
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The picture on the other side of the Scandinavian coin is equally 
unclear. Some importers and agents, particularly in Sweden, who 
have German sources of supply, are beginning to look for parallel 
British suppliers. Some British firms already selling successfully 
through local agents are said to be considering the establishment of 
local companies. One very large British chain store specialising 
in textiles has registered a company in Norway. The likely effect 
on British car sales in Sweden has already been discussed, and 
the same principles hold good in Norway and Denmark. Car 
sales to Scandinavia are extremely important to the west German 
industry, and it is very unlikely that the German manufacturers 
will let themselves be squeezed out until the Outer Seven pre- 
ference has reached considerable dimensions—in Sweden it will 
take five years to reach 7} per cent—and hope of a bridge has 
disappeared. It is, in fact, a cause both of hope and of concern 
that the Germans will not let their markets in Scandinavia easily 
slip from their hands. 


An Egghead in Russia 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN THE SOVIET UNION 


RUSSIAN crowd surrounding an American tourist in passionate 
A argument is no longer an unfamiliar sight in the streets of 
Kiev, Leningrad or Moscow. Intourist reports that it issued some 
20,000 visas to Americans for the summer months alone and a small 
stream of hardy souls from across the Atlantic can be found on 
Gorky Street or in the Hermitage even in the dead of Russian 
‘winter. In fact, there are indications that, so far as touristmanship 
goes, the Soviet Union is somewhat passé ; the way to bring dinner 
conversations to a respectful halt in Manhattan, is to remark 
casually that one has been among the very small group of Americans 
who spent the past summer in Bulgarian holiday resorts. 

Has this increasing measure of personal contact with the West 
had any influence whatever on the tenor of discussion among Soviet 
intellectuals or artists ? The important point to note is the extra- 
ordinary freedom of dialogue, the extent to which long-forbidden 
and wildly controversial topics can now be debated. Your corre- 
spondent discussed with university students in Kiev the entire 
problem of censorship and control over the arts. In the course of 
the argument, such delicate matters as the fate of Maiakovsky and 
other artists who perished under Stalinism were openly and frankly 
evoked. A similar discussion took place on the steps of a theatre 
in Leningrad after a performance of Shakespeare’s Anthony and 
Cleopatra. As the playbill clearly stated, the translation was by 
Boris Pasternak. ; 

Recognising a foreigner in the audience, a number of spectators 
came up to him and proudly claimed that the eminent black sheep 
was being allowed to continue his literary work. Would this have 
been possible, they asked, under the czars or under Stalin? In 
any event, was it not true that Zhivago had been much overrated 
as a novel? Your correspondent allowed that it might have 
been, but inquired who else among contemporary Soviet writers 
was producing anything worth reading ? He asked this question 
repeatedly and the answer was usually the same: a moment of 
silence and a sudden chorus to the effect that “there are impor- 
tant young writers on the way. Just you wait. We have had to 
rebuild our lives from the rubble of war.” 

And although public emphasis lies heavily in the direction of 
science and technology, there can be no doubt that the practice 
and study of literature are benefiting from the general upsurge in 
Soviet prosperity. The Lenin Library in Moscow claims a collec- 
tion of some twenty million volumes. A spot-check of certain 
authors, subjects and periodicals in the immense card-catalogue 
suggests that little of value published abroad is being missed. 

Obviously, there are gaps—for example, in the field of non-orthodox 
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Marxist criticism and philosophy. Here, the Library of Warsaw 
University seemed more adventurous. But so far as philology, 
literary history and general belles lettres goes, the Lenin collection 
is probably among the finest in the world. 

How far the post-Stalinist revolution has gone in the actual 
teaching of literature and philosophy is difficult to judge. Foreign 
books and journals are now more accessible than ever before and 
such names as Graham Greene, Kingsley Amis and Colin Wilson 
appear to mean something to a good many Russian students and 
professors. But on closer scrutiny it turns out that a certain 
Mr Aldridge is firmly regarded by the majority of Soviet critical 
and academic opinion as the foremost living English writer. Your 





Perplexed visitors at the American Exhibition in Moscow. 


correspondent’s mild surprise on hearing this assertion was readily 
accounted for by the fact that “ progressive writers still are 
suppressed in England and the United States.” Such assertions 
mark the inevitable frontier in the process of discussion. One can 
push just so far before coming up against one of the Big Lies 
tenaciously rooted in the Russian consciousness. These pass-words 
to ignorance range from literature to politics—from the firm belief 
that numerous American radicals are languishing in FBI cells to 
the ever-repeated statement that the Royal Air Force and the 
Americans carefully destroyed workers’ quarters in German cities 
while leaving the factories of cartels and “ friendly trusts ” intact. 

To hear nonsense of this kind, from the convinced lips of highly 
intelligent and educated Russians is obviously distressing. But the 
effort of encounter is worth making, all the same ; the next instant 
may bring a question about Trotsky’s last years, or a covert 
admission that the “ great Chinese allies” are not altogether the 
most reassuring of neighbours. Indeed, it was in this context that 
your correspondent heard notes of regret for the passing of Stalin 
and Molotov. “Here we have been investing years, money and 
hard work to persuade India of our friendship.. It took the Chinese 
just a few weeks in Tibet to undo it all. Maybe the Kitai (Chinese) 
don’t really like the idea of Soviet influence in India. Anyway, 
neither Stalin nor Molotov would have let them barge in.” 

The remark was made outside the gates of the American Fair. 
Inside, some 65,000 Russians went each day to examine American 
motorcars, file through the “ model house,” deplore the relative 
absence of heavy machinery, and laugh at abstract art. Many 
things struck them as remote or unfamiliar. But other exhibits must 
have rung a familiar note. The pictures of Nebraska could have 
been taken in the Ukraine. The account of the westward pioneers 
was very nearly that of the present Soviet exodus to the virgin lands. 
And one thing is certain: for all the great differences, the American 
whom the Russian saw at the Fair and met in the lounge of the 
Metropole was nearer to his own life than the Chinese delegation 
advancing down the airplane ramp in its inevitable blue tunics. 
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Electrical Aids in Industry 
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The general principles of factory light- 
ing have been dealt with in the 
previous data sheet (No. 6). This one 
considers briefly certain factors — not 
always fully appreciated — that influ- 
ence the lighting for some particular 
factory applications. The next data 
sheet will carry the subject further. 


Work benches 


The most universal application of lighting 
is to bench work, for there is no branch of 
manufacturing that does not have its work 
benches which, of necessity, are used for a 
great variety of occupations. No single 
lighting method is suitable for all cases. 


The introduction of fluorescent lighting 
has gone a long way to solving one of the 
main problems here; for while the high 
degree of brightness of filament lamps 
tends to preclude their use for individual 
lighting owing to the glare, the fluorescent 
tube with its greater expanse of light 
source has made localised lighting with a 
low mounting height more practicable. 
Moreover, the length of the fluorescent 
tube makes it possible to control shadows. 


S=535 (Foch 
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With narrow individual benches (not more 
than 4 ft. wide), there are four basic 


methods of localised lighting : longitudinal, 
transverse, diagonal or a combination of 
longitudinal and transverse. With wider 
benches it is not advisable to use fittings 
directly over benches, and fittings should 
be behind the workers at each edge of the 
bench. Where particularly high illumina- 
tion is required, fluorescent fittings may be 
mounted as local lights — low enough for 
the skirt of the reflector to conceal the 
lamps from the eye of the operator. 


High-bay shops 

Probably the most difficult of all factory 

lighting problems is that of high-bay 

lighting. In lofty, long and sometimes 
necessarily dirty shops such as those 
which house really large machine tools and 
overhead cranes, it requires greatingenuity, 
coupled frequently with high lamp 
wattage, to provide adequate illumination. 

From the planer operator to the slinger, 

the workman is dependent on good light- 

ing if he is to avoid an over-cut or a serious 
crane mishap. 

The major problems associated with the 
lighting of high and relatively narrow 
shops, such as heavy machine shops and 
foundries, are :— 

(a) Poor light utilisation caused by ex- 
cessive light absorption by the large 
and often dark wall area. 

(b) Preponderance of light flux down- 
wards and poor cross lighting causing 
poor illumination on vertical surfaces, 
and heavy shadows. 


(ce) Possibility of heavy light absorption 
in the atmosphere. 


(d) Difficulty of access to high fittings 
for maintenance. 


In high-bay workshops there is a tendency 


Data Sheet No.7 


to use concentrating fittings so that the 
maximum proportion of the light output 
reaches the working area without spread to 
the walls, but the 

saving in wall absorp- 

tion is obtained only 

by accepting a de- 

pressing environment, 

poor cross lighting 

and heavy shadows. 

In many cases it is 
good practice to ac- 
cept the inevitable 
reduction in light 
utilisation by wall absorption and to re- 
duce this by applying light colours to 
interior surfaces where possible through- 
out. This approach results in more cheer- 
ful conditions and provides equally good 
illumination values and better cross light- 
ing. Even better is to add angled lighting 
from the sides below crane level. 

In the conditions obtaining in this type 
of shop, rapid deterioration in light source 
intensity due to dust must be expected. 
Facilities should always be provided for 
easy access to fittings for cleaning and 
maintenance. 
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For further information, get in touch 1 
with your Electricity Board or write |! 
direct to the Electrical Development | 
Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London, | 
W.C.2. Telephone : TEMple Bar 9434. | 
Excellent reference books on elec- | 
tricity and productivity (8/6 each, or | 
g/- post free) are available — “‘ Light- 
ing in Industry ” is an example. 1 
E.D.A. also have available on free! 
loan in the United Kingdom a series of | 
films on the industrial uses of elec- i 
tricity, including one on industrial I 
lighting. Ask for a catalogue. j 
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For details of Rolex watches for presentation, Directors and 
Executives are invited to write to Mr. R. A. Winter, Managing 
Director, The Rolex Watch Co. Ltd., 1 Green St., Mayfair, 
London, W.1, for this fully illustrated brochure. 





LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


Whole Life—Without Profits 
Sum Assured 
£10,000 


Age next Birthday 
40 


Annual Premium 
£190-8-4 


Ask for a complete table 
of attractive rates for 
Whole Life and 
Endowment Assurance 


LONDON and MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 
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AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Merchant 
Bankers 


Established 1858 
Foreign Exchange, Foreign Collections, 
Letters of Credit, Acceptance Credits, Securities, 
Capital Issues, Precious Metals. The Management 
is readily available to discuss or investigate any 
banking requirement at home or overseas. 


Correspondents throughout the world. 


114 OLD BROAD STREET * LONDON EC2 


Tel: London Wall 6464. Cables: Montagu, London 
Telex: 28297, 28585, 28586 
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The Year Europe Caught up 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT VISITING WASHINGTON 


institutions in Washington were a prelude to the de- 

valuation of the pound. This year it looks like nothing 
worse than the Uruguayan peso. Those misguided pundits 
who earlier in the year were declaring their intention of 
being eye witnesses of the devaluation of the dollar are now 
wondering where they went wrong. They have found no 
echo in this august assembly of the administrators of high 
finance. Except for Zurich, which sends few representatives 
to Washington, European observers now seem generally 
impressed with the financial efforts of the United States 
Authorities, and they sensibly see that the “ problem ” of the 
dollar is as much a problem for them as for the United States. 

These Washington meetings have assumed a quiet and 
sober tone ; but there is a feeling that in many important 
ways the international economy may have reached or passed 
a major turning point. “ In all likelihood,’ Mr Per Jacobsson 
told the governors in presenting his annual report of the 
International Monetary Fund, “ world inflation is over.” This 
assertion was widely queried in the corridors. It was not 
quite clear how far Mr Jacobsson was stating his view of 
what has happened or of what should happen. To a press 
conference on the eve of the meetings, after all, he had ex- 
pressed in a forthright manner his approval of the firm 
financial policy now adopted by the US Administration and 
his anxiety that the price of steel should not be increased, 
citing the importance of the British Government’s resistance 
to the demands of the London bus workers last year. But if 
there are different views about whether inflation is beaten or 
no, there is a wider concurrence in Mr Jacobsson’s view of a 
“new situation” in the world economy and one that calls 
for new ways in world finance. 

Financially the starting point of this new situation is that, 
measured in terms of the movement of gold assets and short- 
term dollar liabilities, though still not in terms of the current 
balance of commercial payments, the United States is today 
a major deficit country. Its transfers of gold and other assets 
to the rest of the world are running at an annual rate of 
about $44 billion, following last year’s transfer of $3 billion. 
America’s surplus on commercial account has run down from 
its quite abnormal level in the years before Europe had fully 
tecovered, while at the same time America’s special Govern- 
ment payments have not diminished in total. As aid to indus- 
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trial Europe tapered off, new commitments were conceded 
in Asia, from India to Korea. The rich uncle can still compete 
with the grown-up nephews he has put on their feet, but 
he is burdened with a new generation of claimants. Not 
surprisingly, the earlier beneficiaries are now expected to do 
their stuff. 

In practical terms, the European delegates at Washington 
have been realising, this means two things. It calls for 
an end of European discrimination against dollar imports 
and dollar payments in general. And it means, fairly and 
practically enough, that Europe must take up a bigger share 
of aid for the poorer countries. Mr Anderson, the secretary 
of the Treasury, hoped that America’s external balance would 
be corrected by an increase in exports, but he made it clear 
that if that does not happen, other measures will have to be 
considered. 

Foreign aid is not easy to reduce without major adjustments 
of military and foreign policy ; but more aid could be tied, 
unsatisfactorily no doubt, to the purchase of United States 
goods. Alternatively, and more constructively, certain pro- 
jects could be financed by a new international authority which 
Europe could help to finance. This is the germ of America’s 
resolution, submitted to the governors this week, that the 
executive directors of the World Bank should formulate, as 
a basis for consideration by member countries, articles of 
agreement for a new International Development Association. 


N 0 one takes this proposal as any reflection on the perform- 
ance of the World Bank. Under the wise and vigorous 
leadership of Mr Eugene Black, the Bank has been an unquali- 
fied success. It has stepped up its own loans to the high annual 
rate of $700 million, now achieved in two successive years ; 
and its example has done much to bring private bankers 
and institutional investors back into international investment. 
Under its own egis it brought in $148 million of private 
money in its past year of participation in its loans. And in 
a number of cases it has linked its loans with issues of the 
recipient country’s own bonds in the market. It has few 
difficulties in financing itself in the World’s capital markets: 
a recent issue found buyers in thirty-five different countries. 
In total, about half of its funded debt of some $2 billion or 
so is held outside the United States—though mainly in dollar 
bonds. 
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The World Bank is already supplemented on one flank 
(should one say the right ?) by the International Finance 
Corporation, which works together with private industry to 
deal with small and medium-sized projects. But this type 
of organisation necessarily starts with a handicap: that it 
will be offered only the duds. As a result, although the 
Corporation’s activities have quickened in recent months, they 
are still on a modest scale ; its investments since mid-year 
have amounted to just over $5 million, compared with $9 
million in each of the two last full fiscal years. 


| prions investment should certainly play a larger part 
internationally, and in some cases IFC may be able to 
help. But most people agree that a gap remains on the 
World Bank’s other flank. Some countries that have adopted 
an ambitious pace of development are approaching a new 
problem in meeting existing debt commitments. Commer- 
cially, however remunerative individual schemes may be, these 
countries may be “loaned up.” Mr Jacobsson pointed to 
the danger of countries financing development through short- 
term export credits which merely postpone the reckoning ; 
and United States officials are also worried about some recent 
transactions in which European sources extended short-term 
credit and America duly “ picked up the check.” 

The International Monetary Fund itself provides short-term 
credit, repayable in three to five years. But in the past year, 
drawings on the fund, mainly by primary producing countries, 
have totalled no more than $140 million, while repayments, 
mainly from industrial countries, have reached a record sum 
of $435 million. In coming months further big repayments 
will be made, notably by France ; and the fund has received 
big new amounts from the increase in contributions, mostly 
by 50 per cent. Mr Jacobsson feels that, now the postwar 
difficulties of European countries are largely over, the facilities 
of the fund will be more freely available to help to promote 
general growth. 

But these contributions will obviously be limited. To a 
substantial extent what is needed is straight aid ; and since 
it is unreasonable to expect the United States alone to carry 
almost the whole burden, with Britain carrying the rest, the 
time may be ripe for a co-operative venture under the Inter- 
national Development Association. But the project has always 
had some real dangers, and these have been much in the 
minds of the Washington delegates. If finance is available 
on easy terms, borrowing countries have less incentive to meet 
the requirements for obtaining loans at commercial rates. 

There are also some familiar pitfalls in proposals that have 
been mooted for repayments in local currencies and using 
IDA money twice over, through manipulation of local currency 
counterpart funds, which in practice can simply add to 
inflationary pressures. For these reasons Britain and other 
countries will look critically at the detailed scheme when it 
is submitted in the course of the next year. Probably it would 
be better to accept the fact that certain types of aid take the 
form of a straight grant. Certainly aid must meet the con- 
dition set by Mr Black—that it is given as a “support for 
the recipients’ own efforts rather than a palliative for mis- 
management.” The proposal that the scheme should be 
manned by the experienced staff of the World Bank is itself 
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some safeguard against abuse. And the beginnings are to be 
modest—an initial capital of $1 billion, with one-half paid up, 
has been proposed by the United States. 

Europe’s response to this proposal for sharing contributions 
to international aid has been positive if not enthusiastic, 
It has reacted a little more warmly, if still not with alacrity, 
to demands that it should end its discriminatory trade and 
payments restrictions. “It is my personal conviction,” Mr 
Jacobsson declaimed in his opening speech, “ that for the vast 
majority of countries there are no longer any balance of pay- 
ments reasons for the maintenance of discrimination.” These 
restrictions are now more clearly seen as protective devices, 
Mr Jacobsson therefore presses, and naturally he was strongly 
supported by the United States and Canada, for serious con- 
sideration of a move by European countries to implement 
Article VIII of the IMF agreement—which bans discrimina- 
tory restrictions On current payments as well as making ne. 
restrictions subject to approval of the Fund. Germany, as 
was to be expected, is warmly sympathetic ; in practice it 
has established full convertibility already. France sees “no 
serious difficulty” in ending discrimination, having made a 
move in this direction on the eve of the meeting. But it 
and other countries of the common market see a possible 
conflict of Article VIII with obligations under the common 
market treaty. 

No such difficulties appear in prospect for the proposed 
outer free trade area, including Britain. Sir Roger Makins 
accepted the argument for non-discrimination and full con- 
vertibility in principle ; pointed out the importance of timing ; 
and argued that when the move is made, the provisions of 
Article VIII should be rigorously followed with the minimum 
of exceptions. He said nothing of the doubts expressed by 
the Radcliffe Committee about the adequacy of Article VII, 
which allows discriminatory restrictions when a currency is 
declared technically scarce (as the dollar never has been). 
Presumably, a move to full convertibility will be a joint one, 
as that to external convertibility was. October 8th may be 
the critical element in the timing here. 


77 past year, as the proceedings at Washington forcefully 
bring out, has been characterised financially by the grow- 
ing strength of Europe, at the expense both of the United States 
and of the primary producing countries. These countries 
expressed their usual protests against their vulnerability to 
adverse movements of the terms of trade, but more of them 
seem now to accept the hard fact that they are more likely 
to secure aid from outside if they make the necessary adjust- 
ments domestically. Countries may feel that Mr Jacobsson’s 
terms are stiff, but most have found that they get more 
development done by accepting these terms. Europe must 
now take a hand in financing that development. The wheel 
has indeed moved far round when we hear the Secretary of 
the United States’ Treasury protesting with indignation that 
the payments surpluses of other industrial countries have 
substantially exceeded their long-term financing, and that the 
resulting addition to their exchange holdings upsets the pattern 
of world payments. Many people, including high officials in 
European delegations, are sure that the dollar is still basically 
the strongest currency ; but temporarily it no longer stands 
pre-eminent. 
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Principals and Agents 


As the official investigations begin, more 


evidence has emerged—much of it conflicting 


R NEVILLE FAULKS, QC, who was appointed on the 
initiative of the Board of Trade to investigate the 


affairs of H. Jasper and Company, has begun his 
inquiries. The Registrar of Building Societies, following 
his normal procedure after the issue of a “stop order,” is 
examining the books and accounts of the State Building 
Society. The fraud squad of the police has begun its own 
investigation. Although these investigations are going on, the 
Jasper affair is still not technically sub judice. But, obviously, 
as any new evidence is introduced it has to be treated with 
the greatest caution, coming as some of it does in statements 
from men who are deeply interested in this unpleasant busi- 
ness. As further statements have appeared, the contradictions 
between certain of them have become more apparent. 

No doubt these contradictions will be resolved by Mr 
Faulks. In particular, his report may throw light where it 
is most needed—on the question of who at any one moment 
of time in this affair were the principals and who the agents. 
But it may be that finally a higher authority than his will 
have to pronounce upon that tangled question. It is not the 
purpose of this article to cut that Gordian knot, but to point 
to the strands which are so entwined. Mr Jasper, speaking in 
London, said that the bids were made by Harewood and Com- 
pany (in which Mr Grunwald is a partner) on behalf of H. 
Jasper and Company, which in turn was acting on behalf of 
Mr Grunwald in his capacity as a private client. Mr Grunwald, 
speaking in Israel, has had this to say of the Lintang bid: 

This deal was done by me together with a number of associates, 
of whom Mr Jasper is one. It is true that the offers to purchase 
the shares were made in the name of H. Jasper and Company, 
but they were in fact acting for all the associates, of whom 
Mr Jasper is one. 

In another statement made to reporters Mr Grunwald also 
brought in the name of Mr Herbert Hugh Murray, the 
managing director and secretary of the State Building Society. 
He, said Mr Grunwald, was 

one of my associates long before Lintang. He has been my 

associate from the very inception of Jasper Investments Ltd. 
Later, in another statement, Mr Grunwald said that Mr 
Murray had said to him: 

Do a deal. The funds coming into the State Building Society 
are choking us. We must get mortgages. 

In London, Mr Murray’s comment was: 

Grunwald is trying to implicate me. I am just the associate 
he tried to borrow money from. 

In New York, Mr Noel Cow, the chairman of the State Build- 
ing Society, added his own comment: 

Some people are saying that Mr Murray was a business associate 
of Mr Grunwald. They imply that he was in a fifty-fifty deal in 
the affair. That is absolutely untrue. 

In a later statement, Mr Noel Cow also said: 

Well, maybe I am an old fool, but I have not been dishonest. 
I have just been a little too trusting. 

Both Mr Cow and Mr Murray have expressed some hore 


that part, if not all, of the £3} million lent by the State 
Building Society, even though it does not appear to be secured 
On a property mortgage, may be recovered. The maximum 
loss that the State Building Society may suffer, it has been 
suggested, is equivalent to about 20 per cent of its total assets, 
which are now in the region of £154 million. This loan 
by the State Buiiding Society is the hub of the whole affair. 
On the face of all the statements made so far, there can be 
only the tiniest sliver of doubt left that this money was in 
fact used to help to pay the £34 million to Mr Maxwell 
Joseph and his associates for their controlling interest of 51 
per cent in the Lintang equity at 23s. a share. The principal 
question is now therefore: upon whose initiative was the 
money so used ? 

The statement from the State Building Society, it will be 
recalled, said that on July 28th: 

Sums totalling approximately £3,250,000 were forwarded by 
the society to its solicitors, Messrs. Harewood and Company, 
pending completion in the normal course of business of various 
mortgages to be secured on properties owned by subsidiary com- 
panies of Lintang Investments, to whom the society had agreed 
in principle and subject to certain conditions to lend these sums. 
The money does not, however, appear to have been applied for 
this purpose. 

If the implied contention of this statement, that the money 
lent was misapplied by Mr Grunwald, can be proved, then 
the State Building Society may perhaps have some recourse 
to Mr Grunwald for the return of the money. Even s0, it is 
difficult to see where that money would come from, especially 
as Mr Grunwald has said that he is now “ broke.” After ail, 
the Lintang shares were later pledged by Mr Grunwald as 
collateral against further loans from Mr Joseph and Lloyds 
Bank. 

In Israel, Mr Grunwald gave his views on the course of 
events. Having said that he had not taken any money with 
him to Israel or elsewhere out of the Jasper companies, he 
said of the Lintang bid: 

I will not mention any names, but will only say that some of 
my associates have not contributed the amounts which they were 
promised to contribute and we, namely all the associates, were 
left with the difficult task of finding a large sum of money at 
very short notice. ... 

The associates, however, were left short of the necessary amount 
and had to get by way of security, holdings in shares which by 
far exceeded the loans they obtained. . . . 

You have read in the press that the State Building Society 
contributed £3,250,000 to this deal. This money was used, as 
it was meant to be used, to effect the purchase. 

In view of this statement, it is difficult to see how Mr 
Grunwald and his associates could possibly mortgage any 
properties owned by Lintang until control of that company 
had been obtained by paying cash on the nail to the vendors. 
Does his statement, in fact, imply that Mr Murray, acting 
on behalf of the State Building Society, knew to what purpose 
the £3}; million was going to be put ? If that were to be 
the case it would be hard to sce what recourse the society 
would have to Mr Grunwald in asking for the return of the 
money. 
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Mr Maxwell Joseph and his associates had made it a 
condition of the sale of the controlling interest in Lintang 
at the good price of 23s. a share that, subject to a 80 
per cent acceptance, an offer should be made at 24s. a 
share to the minority shareholders in the company. Money 
to implement that offer had thus to be found. At the same 
time, money had to be obtained to meet the £1,200,000 bid 
for Ely Brewery. Neither Martins Bank nor Lloyds Bank 
seem to have been willing, on the security that Mr Grunwald 
had to offer, to lend money for the completion of the Ely 
deal ; but, according to Mr Grunwald, Mr Jasper was able 
to obtain a loan of £600,000, “ supported by the delivery of 
some securities,” from Williams Deacon’s Bank. That still 
left £600,000 of the Ely bid uncovered. 


oO cover the bid for the minority shares in Lintang, Mr 

Grunwald seems first to have approached Lloyds Bank 
with some, but far from complete, success. He then turned to 
Mr Maxwell Joseph (from whom he had originally purchased 
the controlling interest). Mr Joseph was obviously anxious 
that the Lintang deal should be completed to the satisfaction 
of all the shareholders, and after some negotiation he lent on 
August 28th and September 4th the sum of £1} million. In 
return he received as collateral 3,300,000 shares in Lintang 
and §00,000 shares in Reliable Properties. This, it must be 
emphasised, is Mr Joseph’s collateral: the Lintang shares were 
not again pledged by him in securing a loan from Lloyds Bank. 
The bank, however, did lend {£500,000 to Mr Grunwald. 
On what collateral it did so is not yet clear ; but it would not 
be surprising if Lloyds now were to hold not less than 
750,000 Lintang shares against the loan it made. 

If so, more than 4 million shares in Lintang would 
be accounted for. Another 200,000-odd Lintang shares are 
held by minority shareholders who accepted the offer but 
did not receive the cash for it, and another 700,000-odd shares 
belong to holders of about 12 per cent of the Lintang equity 
who did not assent to the offer. So there would thus remain 
about 1,300,000 Lintang shares still to be accounted for. 
Have these shares, in two or more blocks, also been pledged 
as collateral securities for other loans ? Certainly, the search 
for cash sounds to have been a desperate one, and substantial 
security had to be offered to obtain it. Even so, at the end, 
about £250,000 of the Lintang bid remained uncovered. 

Mr Maxwell Joseph possibly feeling remiss that he did 
not make absolutely sure that the cash was there to meet the 
bid made to other shareholders after he sold his own interest 
has said that he will himself pay 24s. a share to those share- 
holders who accepted the original Lintang bid from the Jasper 
group but who did not receive their money. (If Mr Joseph 
has been less than strict in respect of the bankers’ guarantee, 
it may also be noted that Martins Bank let its name appear 
on the documents making the offer.) In making his loan of 
£14 million, Mr Joseph regained the right to vote on the 
3,3c0,c00 Lintang shares (amounting in all to a controlling 
interest of 52 per cent), but he has now waived this right. 
What Mr Joseph would do, if on default he had to take up 
his security, is not at the moment a relevant question. It will 
not be so until this affair has been completely disentangled. 
Nor is it really pertinent to question what his collateral is 
werth, for who at the moment can say what the true market 
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value of the Lintang shares is ? And who, in circumstance: 
like these, would not have demanded a cast iron security for 
such a loan ? 


S. of the questions posed in these columns a week ago 
about the Jasper affair now seem to have been answered, 
Others still remain unanswered. How far are there cross-share. 
holdings in the Jasper group ? The revelation at this week’s 
general meeting of S. Gibson and Sons that it had holdings 
in Capital and Provincial News Theatres and in Victory Real 
Estates suggests that these may be substantial. Have, in 
addition, any cash balances been shifted around ? How much 
in the individual companies is now outstanding on property 
mortgages ? Have any other shares than those of Lintang 
and Reliable Properties been pledged as collateral on 
ether loans ? That must appear unlikely, for the Jasper 
group of comrpanies was able to obtain ready finance from the 
State Building Society on property mortgages. In 1958, 
for instance, the outstanding mortgages of the society 
rose by £2,330,0co ; in that year it lent on mortgage about 
£1,500,0co to accommodation companies. Many, if not 
all, of these “toy” companies seem to have been sub- 
sidiaries of the Jasper group. By the time of the Lintang 
bid, the State Building Society had £3.9 million outstanding 
on mortgages in properties belonging to the Jasper group; 
instalments of capital and interest on certain of these 
mortgages are now at least two months in arrears. 
It still remains unclear how central a part the State 
Building Society played. Whatever it was, it was based on 
money attracted from the public by high rates of interest 
publicised in an extensive and expensive advertising campaign. 

Whose ambition prompted the growth of the Jasper group 
is not yet clear. All that can be inferred at the moment 1s 
that ambition does seem to have over-reached itself. Through- 
out the history of the affair, bids were made at high prices. 
A bridge had been built and, however much its builders 
tinkered with its construction, it seems to have lack<d a key- 
stone. Lintang could have been the keystone which would 
have held the structure together. It could have become, for 
instance, a holding company for the property subsidiaries of 
the group. Its own properties, including Dolphin. Square, 
formed a strong foundation. Its shares—and some of them 
were left on the market—would, no doubt, have continued to 
prove popular. But the keystone was not cemented into place, 
and the safety of the whole fabric seems to have been placed 
in jeopardy. 








The Hotel York 


It is now known that the ordinary shares of the Hotel 
York, which has operated the Berners Hotel for some 
years and which acquired the Welveck Palace Hotel in 
June, 1958, were purchased as to 50 per cent by Hony- 
wood Hotels and as to 50 per cent by Great Universal 
Stores in March, 1957. In December, 1958, both Hony- 
wood Hotels and GUS sold their interests in the Hotel 
York to Associated Union Hotels. The sale was thus 
completed six months before the fasper group made its 
bid for Honywood Hotels. 
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From Recovery towards Boom 


or only the record level of output 
N (allowing for seasonal factors) that 
British industry seems likely to have 
reached in August, but upward revisions 
to the production index over the whole 
summer, as far back as April, made this 
week’s account of recovery from the 
Central Statistical Office unequivocally 
impressive. The CSO thinks that industrial 
production in August will turn out to have 
been 113-114 (1954 = 100), which com- 
pares with peaks of 108 in December, 1955, 
at the end of the last boom, and of 109 in 
the short-lived upturn of summer 19§7. 
For August, this level of output appears 
likely to have been 7-8 per cent higher than 
a year ago (August, 1958, recorded an 
index, seasonally corrected, of 105). The 
provisional figure of 112 for July, which is 
rather firmer though on recent experience 
still liable to considerable revision, was 6 
per cent up on July, 1958. Revisions to the 
eatlier summer figures show now an un- 
interrupted increase in production, at first 
gradual but now probably accelerating, 
since October-November last year. The 
record level of output in August, according 
to the Treasury, seems to have been fairly 
generally spread throughout industry. 
Manufacturing output in July appears to 
have been about 5-6 per cent above the 
level of a year before, and at much the same 
level as during the previous two months ; 
but gathering recovery in steel may have 
tipped it upward. One substantial but 
ironical contribution to August’s high out- 
put appears to have come from a less happy 
heavy industry, coal; all the efforts of 
mining management were unable to prevent 
this industry’s production in August from 
rising 8 per cent above the level of a year 
before (which alone can add more than 
half a point to the “ all industries ” index). 
A drop of 22,000, to 405,000, in the 
number of people unemployed during the 
four weeks to mid-September, meanwhile, 
had for the first time brought the number 
wholly unemployed below the correspond- 
ing month of 1958, although the reduction 
in the total figure denoted mainly industry’s 
digestion of the exceptionally high number 
of young people leaving school this summer 
and getting jobs for the first time. There 
were still in mid-September, the Ministry 
of Labour says, about 19,000 of these 
adolescents still looking for their first jobs, 
which may be (nobody really knows) rather 
more than is usual at this time of year. 
There has not been much change during 
the summer in the number of adults wholly 
unemployed ; but the unemployment per- 
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centage for the country is now down to 
1.9 per cent, against 2.2 per cent in Sep- 
tember, 1958. 

A still comparatively soft labour market 
(three men on the unemployment register 
for every two vacancies, apart from 
reserves of married women behind the 
register) ; a hgh level of consumer spend- 
ing (though the total hire-purchase credit 
outstanding is no longer growing as fast) ; 
and still, probably, substantial margins of 
capacity in most industries apart from the 
most booming suppliers of consumer equ'p- 
ment—all these offer the basis for further 
acceleration of output without much 
immediate danger of inflation, as_ the 
National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research pointed out in its Economic 
Review this week. Prices have remained 
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stable ; the increase in output is sufficient, 
if not more, to offset the increase in wages 
and profits ; as yet the prices of imports 
arriving here have not risen. But the insti- 
tute, like other observers, still sezs little 
likelihood of any rapid revival in manufac- 
turing investment, and notes that invest- 
ment in other private trades may level off. 


The Sway of Opinion 


™ the first time since the date of the 
election was announced the London 
stock market has shown signs of nervousness 
that the Conservative party might not win. 
These nerves first unsettled the market on 
Monday after the publication of a public 
opinion poll. When another, showing a 
more favourable trend for the Conserva- 
tives, was published the market recovered 
some of its confidence, and prices began to 
move ahead again, with the result that. The 
Econemst indicator rose from 289.5 to 
291.9. But on Thursday the market became 
nervous again on the publication of yet 
another poll which showed that the Con- 
servative lead had narrowed significantly. 
Selling was not particularly heavy but it 
was sufficient to lead to widespread losses 
in almost all sectors of the industrial market. 


There has been little business in the gilt- 
edged market but on Monday there was 
some selling of Government bonds by over- 
seas investors, just as there was some 
selling of sterling. There was, more- 
over, some buying of American and foreign 
securities and the dollar premium went up 
on Monday to 2}. Until the election 
is Over, investors are unlikely to commit 
themselves in dealing in Government stock. 
But, at the same time, it must be noted that 
their appetite for high coupon industrial 
loan stocks is still keen. The £3} million 
issue of a 6 per cent stock at par by Thorn 
Electrical attracted applications of £18 
million and dealings began at 1} premium 
while the £7} million issue by Ranks of a $j 


per cent stock at 98} attracted applications 
of £24} million and dealings began at } 
premium. 

There have been signs of selling of 
sterling in the foreign exchange market 
this week. The rate against the US dollar, 
which stood at $2.80} a week ago, has 
dipped to $2.80;'%. The selling, some of it 
of Continental origin, has been induced by 
the recent shortening of the odds on a Con- 
servative victory. But sales have been 
modest and do not appear to have been offset 
by official intervention. The Exchange 
Equalisation Account came to the sup- 
port of sterling for two days following 
the announcement of the election date, 
but it recouped its losses in the follow- 
ing week. 

In spite of the coincidence of pre-election 
tension and the height of the seasonal 
demand for dollars, sterling has kept remark- 
ably firm through September. Substantial 
payments have been made to North America 
for wheat and tobacco and heavy shipments 
of timber are being paid for. The fact that 
heavy commercial selling of sterling has had 
so little effect on the rate is partly due to 
the interplay of leads and lags. Many com- 
mercial purchases of sterling that would 
normally have been made a few weeks ago 
were delayed in anticipation of an election. 
A run on sterling has not occurred and the 
postponed purchases have now had to be 
made and these have helped to offset the 
effects of the seasonal demand for dollars 
and Continental currencies. 
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Nationalised Profits 


FTER paying £60 million of interest 
and setting aside £80 million for 
depreciation, the nationalised electricity 
supply industry showed a surplus of 
£27.3 million for the year ending March 
31, 1959, which is the largest surplus that 
it or any other nationalised industry has 
ever made. Even so, this represents a 
return, after depreciation, of no more than 
5-4 per cent on capital employed, as 
against the returns of 15-16 per cent that 
are common in private industry ; and the 
Electricity Council, Generating Board and 
Area Boards are not undertaking to reduce 
the price of electricity, though they do 
think they can hold it level for a couple of 
years. for 1958-59 the industry, with this 
modest margin, has managed to find {119 
million from internal resources, or 47.3 
per cent, of the £251 million of new 
capital expenditure that it required, raising 
the rest by borrowing from the Treasury. 
It does not expect to be able to manage that 
percentage again this year, because capital 
investment is rising to some £304 million 
—though it is committed to financing from 
internal resources an average of 48 per cent 
of its capital requirements over the seven 
years to March 31, 1965, and reckons that 
the proportion should rise to rather more 
‘than §0 per cent by the end of that period. 
This is one of the most heavily capital- 
ised of all industries, nationalised or 
private, and its present rate of fixed invest- 
ment represents more than 8 per cent of 
total fixed investment for the whole 
country. It is faced with a somewhat per- 
plexing problem of depreciation, in that 
the price of its conventional power stations, 
per kilowatt of installed capacity, has 
recently been coming steadily down, right 
against the trend of prices for the materials 
going into them, as bigger and bigger 
generating sets have been brought into 
service. There are limits upon the 
extent to which such a fortunate technical 
trend can be pursued (often set, oddly 
enough, by the physical size of major 
pieces of generating equipment that can be 
moved around the country as “ outsize 
loads”), Even so, what kind of provision 
for depreciation ought one to make for 
equipment when a replacement basis 
would probably mean providing less than 
the historical ? That conundrum is further 
befogged by the fact that in spite of this 
capital-saving trend in the price of this 
particular conventional station, the one 
with which such a station may eventually 
in fact be replaced might (but only might) 
be a nuclear station, at a capital cost as yet 
unknown but liable to be of a far higher 
order. 

In the face of these imponderables, the 
supply industry is playing safe, and trying 
to provide for as much self-financing as it 
can without irritating its customers. It is 

sticking to the historical basis for deprecia- 
tion ; but the Central Electricity Generat- 
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ing Board, with the blessing of the 
supervisory Council, has been changing 
the depreciation lives of its assets to a more 
uniform and _ generally shorter basis, 
depreciating the whole of conventional 
stations over 25 years (instead of different 
items over different periods) and its nuclear 
stations over 20 years. It has also effected 
some economies in forward plant pro- 
grammes (because it can now reckon on 
go per cent of its plant being available at 
times of maximum demand, not 88 per 
cent as before); and it has deferred 
250,000 kW of nuclear capacity from 1963 
to 1964, making the nuclear buildup in 
the early sixties rather more gradual. 


Sir Christopher’s 
Preoccupations 


IR CHRISTOPHER HINTON, instead of com- 
menting on the first annual report and 
accounts of the Central Electricity Generat- 
ing Board, chose to tell the public of the 
three matters that had been exercising his 
mind most, as chairman of CEGB, over the 
past year. His choice of the industry’s most 
demanding problems, and the order in 
which he put them, are significant. In that 
order, they were amenity ; the “ three-fuel 
economy ”; and recruiting the right staff. 
Technical and economic students of this 
industry might be surprised to hear Sir 
Christopher put the social consideration of 
amenity before, in particular, the entangled 
economics of conventional and nuclear 
power. But it is at public inquiries over 
siting nuclear stations in remote coastal 
areas, or stringing transmission lines and 
pylons across the countryside, that electricity 
supply as a vast faceless organisation im- 
pinges most directly on the public mind ; 
besides, Sir Christopher himself dislikes the 
ugly business. Nuclear power stations, he 
feels, are the lesser esthetic evil ; they do 
not need coal-handling equipment and 
dumps nor, usually, cooling towers either, 
so they can be made architecturally, at least, 
not too offensive. But research so far offers 
little chance of making overhead power 
transmission less ugly or less necessary. 
Sir Christopher said no more and no less 
than he has said before about the problem 
that slight revisions in the forecasts of 


ECONOMIES OF SCALE 
IN SIZE 


ee 
while 
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nuclear power costs, combined with 
dramatic reductions in the capital cost of 
conventional power stations (illustrated jp 
“Economies of Scale” below) have set 
CEGB in planning its generation pro- 
grammes for the years after 1964 (when 
work would have to begin on stations to 
be commissioned after 1966-67, when the 
5,000-6,000 MW of nuclear capacity 
decided on by the Government in 1957 will 
be complete). He now thinks that nuclear 
generation costs might break even with 
those of the best conventional stations by 
1970, not by 1965, as he used to think. 
But the question is whether these could 
break even, not at the high load factors 
used in current comparisons, but at the 
much lower load factors that much of the 
plant then required may have to work at— 
simply because the base load may be already 
filled up by the earlier nuclear stations 
(which apparently will have to work on base 
load all their lives, and cannot work shorter 
hours as they grow older). 

The supply industry has belatedly begun 
a scholarship scheme for boys from 
grammar and public schools who would 
join it after taking their degrees, and is 
paying attention to planning the careers of 
its younger staff ; this was an aspect of its 
operations sharply criticised by the Herbert 
Committee three years ago. There are 
sharp contrasts in this industry, even for 
technical men of similar quality, between 
the responsiblity and routine of running a 
power station mainly in accordance with 
hour-to-hour central direction, and the less 
responsible but more imaginative activity of 
research or development planning ; but Sir 
Christopher says electricity is as rewarding 
as any industry he has ever encountered. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Then There Were Three 


AST week’s decision of the General 
Electric Company to work together on 
future atomic energy projects with Atomic 
Power Constructions means that the CEGB 
will from now on get a maximum of three 
bids for its new nuclear power stations, in- 
stead of the five that it received for “s 
North Wales station. Only a few weeks 
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ago Associated Electrical Industries and the 
Nuclear Power Plant Company announced 
that they would in future submit joint 
tenders, leaving only one of the five original 
atomic energy consortiums, that headed by 
English Electric, in its original form. 

These companies have been brought to- 
gether primarily by economic necessity. 
Sir Christopher Hinton has made it only 
too plain that he intends to draw out the 
present atomic programme, concentrating 
as much new building as possible in the 
period after 1964 in the hope that atomic 
energy costs may become more competitive 
by that date. On his own figures, the five 
stations now under construction plus those 
lanned at Dungeness, Sizewell and 
Oldbury-on-Severn will have a capacity 
of 4 million kilowatts out of the five 
to six million in the official programme. 
Since a station of 1 million kilowatts is 
planned for Oldbury, it is on the cards 
that the CEGB will place contracts for 
no more than five more unclear power 
stations in the next five years, and the most 
that it is likely to order is seven. With 
the number of bidders reduced to three, 
there is a fair chance of securing two orders 
apiece. If they can then secure one over- 
seas contract every two years, the groups 
stand some chance of breaking even. 

The groups also improve their chances of 
getting orders by being able to put more 
men on the job of design and development ; 
the amount of research and development 
required for each nuclear contract is 
heavier than anticipated and companies 
with two contracts apiece already in hand 
(as the Nuclear Power Plant Company and 
GEC have) are likely to feel the strain. But 
submitting joint bids for a station is one 
thing ; deciding who builds the station is 
another. Each consortia contains its own 
turbine makers, its own boiler manufac- 
turers and in some cases its own civil 
engineers. When two consortiums merge, 
whose boiler blows the steam into whose 
turbine ? If there was some understaffing 
in the laboratories and drawing offices, 
there is substantial surplus capacity at the 
manufacturing end of the atomic energy 
industry. 


COAL 


Brave Words 


_— weeks ago an increase of Ios. a 
ton in the price of fuel oil, announced 
as an increase of a halfpenny a gallon, pro- 
voked few lines if any in most newspapers. 
“Perhaps,” sourly commented Mr Thomas 
of the National Coal Board’s marketing 
department this week, “we ought to 
announce our price changes in pence per 
hundredweight.” The marketing depart- 
ment, which has been looking cold- 
loodedly at its prospects for coal sales 
within general industry, was uttering a few 
Pugnacious if not entirely cheerful words 
about the chances of really selling its 
Product, an activity quite common in this 
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industry 20 years ago. Mr Thomas had no 
price changes to announce per ton, per 
hundredweight, or per pound; he was 
entitled to recall. that coal prices have been 
stable for something over two years now, 
and he added somewhat oracularly that it 
will be possible to hold those prices steady 
barring any general increase in the level 
of wages and prices throughout British 
industry. 

The Board is setting up a comprehensive 
technical and general sales service,.to advise 
professionals such as architects and heating 
consultants about the latest technical 
advances in equipment to burn coal (now 
officially recognised as leaving the air as 
clean as oil-burning equipment does). It 
has begun national advertising, and is 
developing its campaign to combat the idea 
that coal is a less fashionable fuel than its 
competitors. These moves are not 
dramatic, and they lack the edge of price 
competition ; but the board is being sensible 
in realising that the switch away from its 
fuel may be going on for other than strictly 
economic reasons, inside some factories as 
well as in many homes. 


CREDIT EXPANSION 


Curve Steepens 


‘a pattern of credit expansion has been 
changing significantly in recent months. 
During most of the first half of this year the 
extraordinary upsurge of bank advances was 
accommodated without producing any per- 
cepticle upward trend in bank deposits. 
From December to May these showed their 
normal seasonal contraction, thanks mainly 
to the fact that the banks were able to run 
down heavily their portfolios of investments 
and Treasury bills. Recently, in contrast, 
the trend of deposits has turned rather 
sharply upwards, while the expansion of 
advances has slackened. In the four weeks 
to the mid-September make-up, the aggre- 
gate advances of the clearing banks did, 
indeed, show a considerably larger increase 
than in the preceding (five-week) period ; 
this difference now proves, however, to have 
been more than accounted for by a swing 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


£ million 
Sept. 16, Change on 
1959 Month Year 
Deposits ...... 7,038-5 +114-6 +389-3 
“Net” Deposits 6,722-8* + 85-8 +346:9 
(6,617 - 5+) ong (+ 76-5) 
° 
Liquid Assets’... 2,339:-4 33:2 +59°6 +117°8 
WE ekivin ue 572-1 8-1 + 48 + 34:3 
Call Money.. 479'‘5 68 +40-1 + 67:3 
Treasury Bills 1,157-5 [6-4 + 7:0 — 25-7 
Other Bills . . 130-3 1:9 +7:7 + 41-9 
“Risk” Assets .. 4,438:4 64:5 4+20:9 4299-7 
Investments... 1,789-5 25-4 —12:2 —413-4 
Advancest... 2,648-9 39-1 +33-1 +713-1 
State Boards ... 73-2 — +35 + 7:5 


* Excluding items in course of collection. t+ Ex- 
cluding all transit items. +Excluding all transit 
items except for changes on year and ratio to gross 
deposits. § Ratios to gross deposits. 


in the nationalised state boards from net 
repayments to net new borrowings and to 
changes in the extraneous transit items. If 
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both these elements are excluded, advances 
to the private sector of the economy are 
shown to have been rising in the latest 
period at an average of just under £7} 
million a week, compared with £9 million 
during the preceding five weeks and {18 
million in the four weeks to mid-July. 

Aggregate net deposits, on the other 
hand, rose by nearly £86 million, in con- 
trast with their decline by £7} million in 
the preceding four weeks and their increase 
by £63 million in the corresponding period 
last year. This is the sharpest movement 
since June; it carries the seasonally-cor- 
rected index compiled by Lloyds Bank up 
by a full point, from 116.2 to 117.2, com- 
pared with 113.7 last May and I11.1 in 
September 1958. Part of the month’s rise 
in advances was again financed by sales of 
investments ; the total investment portfolio 
showed a decline of £12 million, but the 
decline in‘ holdings of British Government 
securities was rather more than £16 million 
(most of this difference was attributable to 
a switch in the accounts of Lloyds Bank 
from investments in subsidiaries to “ other 
trade investments” in consequence of the 
completion of the merger between the Com- 
mercial Bank of Scotland and the National 
Bank of Scotland). Thanks to these further 
sales of investments, the month’s net 
increase in risk assets was actually some 
£10 million less than that shown in the 
corresponding month last year. The banks’ 
liquid assets, on the other hand, expanded 
by £60 million, almost three times the 
expansion shown twelve months previously. 
The average liquidity ratio was thus 
strengthened a little further, from 32.9 to 
33-2 per cent. The only one of the big 
banks to show a decline in liquidity was 
Barclays, which again achieved the biggest 
increase in advances. 


INSURANCE 


Another Merger 


ee another big merger between two 
insurance companies has been pro- 
posed. Since the beginning of 1958, the 
American business of the Sun Insurance, 
Atlas and the Royal Exchange has been 
under one management. The Atlas and the 
Royal Exchange have now merged, leaving 
Sun Insurance somewhat isolated in the 
American market. It is now proposed by 
the directors of both companies that the 
interests of the Sun Insurance (which is a 
separate entity from Sun Life Assurance) 
and those of Alliance Assurance should 
be merged. The separate identity of each 
company will be preserved and the merger 
will be accomplished by the creation of a 
new holding company. 

The merger, the directors say, “ will 
result in an organisation of greatly increased 
size and strength, enabling the leading 
position of both companies to be main- 
tained and enhanced in the insurance 
market at home and overseas.” As with 
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all insurance mergers, economies in admini- 
stration and operation should eventually 
result though, as it is important to preserve 
the separate goodwill of the two companies, 
they may emerge only slowly. The business 
of the two companies is to some extent 
complementary: the Sun underwrites no 
life business but the Alliance does and 
while the Alliance has not been particularly 
active in the United States (where last year 
it made only a tiny loss on a premium 
income of $5,465,000) the Sun has been 
(making a loss of $1,735,000 on a premium 
income of $21,427,000 last year). 

The basis of the merger is that two new 
£1 shares in the holding company will be 
exchanged for every £1 share in the 
Alliance and 21 shares of the holding com- 
pany will be exchanged for every 5 shares 
of £1 each in the Sun. The terms 
were fixed independently by Baring 
Brothers and accepted as being fair 
and equitable by the merchant banking 
advisers of both companies, N. M. 
Rothschild and Morgan Grenfell. What 
has come as something of a surprise is the 
forecast dividend of the new holding 
company. The interim dividends of both 
the Alliance and the Syn are to be raised 
so that, in effect, a full year’s distribution 
from the holding company will be the 
equivalent of 2s. 6d..a share. Thus the 
income received by Alliance shareholders 
will be raised from 4s. 3d. to §s. on the 
present capital and that received by Sun 
shareholders from 7s. to 10s. 6d. 


NEW CARS 


An Entirely New Anglia 


ORD’s newest Anglia, announced this 

week, is as remarkable a car for what 
it is not as for what it is. 
reversed-sloped rear window, and a bore- 
stroke ratio well outside the limits hitherto 
observed in the motor industries of the 
world, it has no major features that would 
have been called unorthodox twenty years 
ago. Most notably, in a car which, if Ford 
policy follows its usual pattern, will be the 





Except for a - 
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basis of the company’s most economical car 
several years hence, the “ direct-drive ” 
solution is rejected: the engine is at the 
front and drives the rear wheels. This is a 
rejection after the fullest of consideration: 
Ford has done a great deal of development 
work on direct-driven cars, both with front- 
mounted and rear-mounted engines. If all 
the rumours are to be believed, all sorts of 
unorthodox solutions, including V4 engines 
and air cooling, have been explored with 
quite exceptional thoroughness. 

The side-valve engine, fitted until now to 
all the small Fords, of which the basic 
design goes back to the early thirties, had 
all the utilitarian merits except fuel 
economy. In this matter, Ford’s new and 
exceptionally “ over-square ” engine seems 
to be as much ahead of its contemporaries 
as the old engine fell short. The figures in 
The Motor Road Test published this week 
show quite remarkably low consumption 
figures. The light-footed driver should not 
find it hard to achieve 45 miles to the 
gallon—though, if he is ever to open the 
throttle wide, he will- not want to use non- 
premium fuel. The more adventurous 
driver will find the car a most responsive 
vehicle—and rejoice that Ford have at last 
thrown overboard the transatlantic pre- 
ference for a three speed gear-box. This is 
a car that will encourage free use of the 
4-speed box, in that it is rather high-geared 
—a factor contributing to good fuel 
economy, because the engine has a very 
high compression ratio, with some sacrifice 
of pulling power at low engine speeds, and 
also because it is a very easy and pleasant 
gear-box to use. 

Competition between the new Ford and 
BMC’s new small cars will be most interest- 
ing to watch. The new BMC small cars 
constitute a brilliant technical answer to the 
problem of providing comfortable, and to 
the enthusiast exciting, transportation for 
the minimum use of material. Ford gives, 
in the Anglia, a much more impressive 
vehicle, with all the real virtues added, but 
inevitably at higher cost—for the 143 cwt 
kerb weight of the Ford makes cost- 
competition with BMC’s 113 cwt well-nigh 
impossible. However the new Popular 


(practically, the old Anglia renamed) is 
there to meet the price of BMC. 
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Free Trade Through the 
Back Door? 


_ = officials of the Outer Seven 
countries are drafting in Stockholm 
a treaty for their little free trade area, the 
Commission of the European Economic 
Community (the Inner Six) has submitted 
to its member governments proposals to 
reduce trade barriers against other countries, 
Speaking to the Community’s parliament in 
Strasbourg last week Professor Hallstein, 
president of the Commission, said these pro- 
posals should materially ease the problem 
of association between the Six and the 
Seven, “without compromising the posi- 
tions of principle” of the Six towards a 
large European free trade area. The main 
points are: 


1 Quantitative restrictions on imports of 

* manufactures from all countries should 
gradually be removed. When the Six 
increase import quotas among themselves by 
a further 20 per cent on January 1, 1960, 
members should individually negotiate reci- 
procal increases with other countries, in- 
cluding the nil- or negligible quotas. (Such 
quotas, among the Six, were opened at, or 
increased to, a level equivalent to 3 per 
cent of domestic production of the particu- 
lar article on January Ist this year, and are 
to be raised to 4 per cent next January Ist.) 


The second reduction of 10 per cent 
* in tariffs on July 1st next year should 
be extended to all Gatt countries, except 
where this would bring the actual tariff 
below the eventual common external tariff 
of the Six (this repeats the procedure 
adopted on January Ist this year). After 
the next tariff negotiations within Gatt, 
which should have the maximum effect, the 
Six should propose a further substantial 
round of tariff reductions. 


3 Members should co-operate with the 

* United States and Britain in aiding 
under-developed countries (as the Six are 
now aiding their associated overseas 
territories). 


4 A liaison committee of the Six and other 
* European countries should be set up. 


These proposals are indeed liberal ; it 
remains to be seen how governments, 
especially France, respond to them. If they 
are accepted, Britain and France will nego- 
tiate as they did earlier this’ year, when 
Britain fared remarkably well both on the 
ordinary quotas and on quotas for some 
“three per cent” items. Supporters of the 
little free trade area would no doubt thea 
claim much of the credit for bringing the 
big European free trade area one step 
nearer. They can have the credit, if they 
wish ; what matters is that European fret 
trade could be opening up through the back 


door. 

|e ncn eens ao aenin een enemas ten 
*Britain, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Austria, 

Switzerland and Portugal. 
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Following the successful operation of five of these 1,000 h.p. diesel-electric locomotives on the Buenos Aires 
Provincial Railway, twenty-one similar locomotives are now being delivered for the General Belgrano 
Railway, Argentina. Thirteen are also in operation in Brazil, where in addition the Sao Paulo-Jundiai main 
line was electrified by English Electric; rolling stock, three sub-stations and overhead lines were supplied, 
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Why new trains on the pampas can 
mean more exports from Britain 
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At Macagua No. 1 power station near the confluence of the Rivers Caroni and Orinoco 
=e ‘a, English Electric installed this 115 kV switching station together with relays, 
~. Ormers and all the auxiliary switchgear and fusegear for the power station. Equip- 






tria, 





de +, Vas supplied through a member of the English Electric Group—English Electric 
Venez CA. 


These days the gaucho shares his pampas 
with some newcomers from Britain—fast, 
modern diesel-electric locomotives sup- 
plied by English Electric to two major 
Argentine railway systems, and introduc- 
ed under a big scheme of modernization. 

The gaucho—and all Argentina—wel- 
comes these ‘‘immigrants’’ because they 
mean that goods and passengers are going 
to be transported more quickly and econ- 
omically. Thus, they will be helping to 
stimulate the national economy. 

The delivery of this new traction equip- 
ment is welcome news for us in Britain, 
too—for three reasons. 

FIRST, as it contributes to Argentina’s 
prosperity, so it assists her buying power 
abroad. And for Britain, as a leading ex- 
porterofmanufacturedgoods, Argentina's 
buying power is of great importance. 

SECOND, our own national ability to buy 
abroad has been considerably assisted 


by the large sum of overseas currency 
these locomotives have earned. 

THIRD, in supplying these locomotives 
English Electric has gained further valu- 
ableexperience.IntoArgentina’snewloco- 
motivesgoesEnglish Electric’sexperience 
as makers of traction equipment for 30 
countries. This fund of experience ensures 
that English Electric is ready to meet the 
world's demands for locomotives now and 
in the future. 

Creating the means to produce, distribute 
and use power is the business of The 
English Electric Company. Power from 
coaland oil, power from water, power from 
the atom. Transformers and switchgear to 
distribute this power. And modern electric 
trains, industrial motors and domestic 
appliances to use it. 

When abundant power is produced, dis- 
tributed and used throughout the world, 
everybody will enjoy a richer life. In allof 
its many activities, English Electric is 
helping to make that goal a reality. 


Power is the business of 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 





... bringing you better living 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, MARCONI HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
























Austin and the Atom 


i in HEAVY BARRED GATES of the Atomic Energy Research Establishment 
at Harwell swing open. The policeman on guard steps forward to 
inspect the driver’s pass. All is in order. The Austin can go on its way. 


No chances are taken where Britain’s 
atomic secrets are concerned. Twice a 
day, every day, this Austin is halted at 
the gates. What has it to do with atomic 
secrets ? It belongs to the Amey Group 
of Companies and one of their many and 
varied contracts is to carry gas cylinders 
to Harwell. The gases, hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen and others, are used in 
all kinds of atomic research. The cylin- 
ders are delivered daily on a 140-mile 
round trip from Harwell to Wembley 
and back. 


Many and varied indeed are the jobs 
done by Ameys of Oxford. Their trucks 
resurface aerodrome runways, work on 
new motorwaysand by-passes, in quarries, 
on construction sites, pull trailers on long 
distance haulage. Ameys also operate a 





storage and distribution service, with 
24 hour delivery over 8 counties. 


From a horse and cart in the early 
1920’s, Ameys’ transport fleet has grown 
to about 300 vehicles. 106 are Austins, 
ranging from } ton vans to 7 ton tippers. 
In 1955 Ameys tried their first Austin. 
The Chairman, Mr. R. W. Amey, says, 
**At that time I was searching for a robust 
oil-engined vehicle, combining high 
quality and low price, to suit the needs 
of my 8 Companies. Austins fitted all our 
various requirements and I decided to 
standardise on them. I have never 
regretted that decision.” 


Aword about the new Austin 5 
tonner The truck leaving Harwell is 
the new forward control 5 tonner with the 


new luxury cab—lined, dust and draught 
sealed; wrap-around toughened glass 
windscreen; foam rubber cushions, fully 
adjustable driver’s seat, twin wipers, 
easy-to-reach switches; more comfort, 
greater safety than ever before. 4-litre 
petrol engine or 5.1 litre B.M.C. diesel. 
Platform or dropside body or as a 4 cu. 
yd. tipper, prime mover for 15 ton gross 
train weight, or chassis unit for special 
bodywork. 12 months’ warranty and 
backed by B.M.C. Service. 

If you would like more facts about the 
new 5 tonner—or any other vehicle in 
the widest-in-Britain Austin range—your 
Austin dealer will be happy to supply 
them. 


AUSTIN 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM 
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EXCHEQUER ACCOUNTS 


Above-line Deficit 
Reduced 


LTHOUGH half the fiscal year has now 
A elapsed, the big release of resources 
projected in the budget—by tax reliefs’ on 
the one hand and increases in expenditure 
on the other—has yet to exert its full 
impact on the Exchequer accounts. Over 
the full year the “ above-line ” surplus was 
expected to run down from £377 million 
to £102 million and the “overall” deficit 
(including capital outgoings) to rise from 
£182 million to £721 million. The quar- 
terly return made up to last Wednesday 
shows, however, that over the first six 
months of the year the above-line account 
was actually rather stronger than in the 
corresponding period of 1958-59. To some 
extent this disparity arises from the fact 
that a large part of the effect of the income 
tax concession, estimated to cost {192 
million in the year, will not be felt until 
the last quarter ; but it is clear that the 
yield of revenue as a whole, including 
income tax, has been very buoyant. Income 
tax has in fact yielded almost the same 
amount as in the first half of 1958-59 ; 
customs revenue, expected to rise by only 
£24 million in the year, has already risen 
by £44 million ; excise, expected to fall by 
£65 million, has so far fallen by only £14 
million ; death duties, expected to rise by 
£8 million, have risen by £21 million ; 
stamp duties, expected to rise by £2} mil- 
lion, have risen by six times as much. 

These gains have more than offset the 
rising trend of expenditure. The cost of 
interest on the national debt is down by 
£41 million—already two-thirds of the de- 
cline expected in the full year—but supply 
services have expanded by £107 million, so 
that total ordinary expenditure has risen 
at fully the rate envisaged over the full 
year. Even so, the above-line deficit, at 
£230 million, is actually £26 million smaller 


SIX-MONTHS’ OUT-TURN 


(£ million) 
Change on Expected 
April 1, April |, change in 
to to full year 
Sept. 30, Sept. 30, on 1958-59 
1959 out-turn 
Revenue: 
DM copa iatetes 666-0 — 0-2 —174-8 
eee re 38-5 + 1:0 + 4:4 
Se eer 109-6 + 21-2 + 8&8! 
ROR ee 42:6 + 15-7 + 2:6 
SO MR riwcccencees 138-3 -— 30 — 0-8 
Other inland revenue ... 0-1 “al + 0-5 
Deiat ekacdiasns 684-2 + 43:7 + 24:0 
Te 439-1 — 14:3 — 65-3 
Post office (net)......... a “aa — 0-2 
Other revenue.......... 121-6 + 30-4 + 46-8 
Total ordinary revenue.. 2,240:0 + 94:5 ~— 154-7 
Expenditure : 
WOM SUVINE  cciiacccsess 292:°2 — 41-3 — 62:7 
Sinking funds........... 18-1 —- 02 + 09 
Other consolidated funds. 40-9 + 2:7 + 4:3 
Supply services.......... 2,118-8 +1/07-2 +178-0 
Total ordinary expenditure 2,470-1 + 68-5 +120-5 
Above-line balance* ....... —230-1 + 26-0 -—275-2 
Net below-line outlays*.... 350°4 — 79-8 -—264:0 
of which : 
Local authorities* ..... Cr.26-9 + 50 + 3:0 
Nationalised industries* 292°6 — 47:0 —116-0 
WO GUNG is kaskccccscs 580-5 — 53-8  —539:2 


* In second and third columns (—) indicates increased 
deficit or reduced surplus, (+) indicates reduced deficit. 
t Comprises profits tax, excess profits tax and levy. 
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MANAGEMENT 


Salvation through Surgery 


wns a company calls in a manage- 
ment consultant it does not expect 
to be advised to cut its sales staff by 
25 per cent, cut out 25 to 30 per cent 
of its retail outlets, reduce its advertis- 
ing outlay, narrow the range of its pro- 
ducts and accept a fall in its turnover. 
Yet this is the advice that Lloyd Attree 
and Smith received when it con- 
sulted a firm of marketing consultants, 
Sales Audits, two years ago. Lloyd 
Attree has been established for over 
a century in men’s clothing, special- 
ising in shirts, dressing gowns and 
ties; in the increasingly competitive 
state of the clothing industry, with 
new companies like Rael-Brook and 
other established companies expand- 
ing their sales by advertising nation- 
ally and adopting modern methods of 
display and presentation of their pro- 
ducts, the firm felt that it ought to 
be able to improve its sales too. It 
first approached an advertising agent 
about starting a national advertising 
campaign; but his advice was to consult 
Sales Audits instead. 

The consultants’ study of Lloyds’ 
operations revealed that some of its 
activities were unprofitable, that stocks 
were unnecessarily large—as is often 
the case with private companies—and 
that the selling methods were in need 
of improvement. The company had 


been selling under a number of trade. 


marks, and seemed to have been dis- 
sipating its efforts by selling in too 
many fields and through too many 
retailers. Its “ brand image” was old- 
fashioned, and needed modernising. 


The recommendations were that 
Lloyd Attree should concentrate on its 
most profitable products and drop the 
rest, because it lacked the resources 
to exploit them all fully; it should 
cut out all those retail outlets that sold 
less than £100 of their products in a 
year, because they were not worth the 
cost of the salesmen’s time, so allow- 
ing the sales force to be cut from 
24 to 18; less should be spent on adver- 
tising, but more on product design and 
presentation, because in the circum- 
stances of the firm and the nature of 
its market these would provide a higher 
return on outlay. These recommen- 
dations were put into effect at the end 
of 1958; the effect, as expected, was a 
fall in turnover that reached over 40 
per cent by April, 1959, before begin- 
ning to rise again until it showed a fall 
of only 7 per cent by 31st August. 
Meanwhile the company feels confident 
that its profit margin in the first eight 
months of this year was substantially 
above the 1958 level. 

Sales Audits, founded in 1955, is 
one of the companies that are extend- 
ing marketing consultancy into the 
management field, and which claim to 
have obtained good results in their 
work. Sales Audits claim that it is 
able to measure the efficiency of a 
company’s selling methods quantita- 
tively, against yardsticks that it has 
evolved ; its studies even go so far 
as to evaluate the efficiency of the 
individual salesman under 50 heads or 
more, by studying him in action in the 
field. 





than that for the first half of 1958-59. 
Capital outgoings “below-line,” at £350 
million net, show an increase of {£80 million, 
a much smaller movement than was implied 
in the estimated rise of £264 million over 
the year. 


BOAC 


Middle East Mix-up 


pores NAJIB ALMUDDIN, chairman 
and managing director of Middle East 
Airlines, came to London five weeks ago 
to tell his controlling shareholder, the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, that 
he would no longer be made the whipping 
boy for the corporation’s massive losses ; 
he was prepared to buy out BOAC’s 49 
per cent interest in his airline for {£5 
million which he had raised privately in 





the Lebanon. The corporation has turned 
down the cash for reasons that had little 
to do with the terms attached to the offer 
and a great deal to do with the fact that 
Middle East Airlines, small though it is, 
has an abundance of the one commodity 
that big airlines go to endless lengths to 
acquire—traffic rights. The importance of 
Beirut as an aerial cross-roads means that 
other countries give concessions to MEA 
that they would not give to other airlines. 
The Sheikh knew well that having bought 
out BOAC, he would be totally unable to 
carry the cost of running the airline by him- 
self. But he also knew that a number of 
airlines would almost immediately offer to 
help him out ; Pan American had suspended 
its negotiations to buy a share in another 
small Lebanese airline, waiting for the out- 
come of the London meetings ; Air Union 
was watching in the wings. BOAC knew 
this too. 

If the corporation genuinely wishes to 
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retain its interest in Middle East Airlines, 
it could have trod more delicately during 
the past year while MEA was losing more 
than £100,000 a month during the 
Lebanese revolution and BOAC was 
advancing funds to keep the airline going. 
During 1958-59, BOAC probably advanced 
about £1 million in this way, on which it is 
charging 6 per cent in interest. But in the 
corporation’s own accounts, which will be 
published towards the end of this month, 
this loan appears to be treated as a dead loss. 
Hence sharp criticisms in The Economist 
and elsewhere of the cost of MEA opera- 
tions and the brusque directive from the 
Minister of Transport to BOAC to stop 
the rot or else... . 

-This doublethink has infuriated Middle 
East Airlines, in whose accounts (published 
in the Lebanon but not in this country) 
the sums appear, properly audited by 
BOAC’s own auditors, as loans carrying an 
irksome rate of interest—nearly twice as 
high, Sheikh Alamuddin says, as he 
would have had to pay on the money he 
intended to raise privately. MEA is quite 
aware of its commercial value to a big 
airline: its price is the provision of work- 
ing capital and technical help. There is no 
other way in which small operators can 
raise cash, for no ordinary investor would 
provide it. With BOAC’s encouragement 
—and cash—MEA has expanded since 
1954, when it broke with Pan-American, 
from three Dakotas to seven Viscounts, 
and hopes to replace these soon with 
secondhand Britannias from BOAC. All 
this the airline regards as a tangible invest- 
ment from which BOAC draws tangible 
advantages in the form of interest, and less 
tangible ones in the form of traffic rights. 
Why BOAC should choose for its own 
accounting purposes to regard this as a 
dead loss will no doubt be explained when 
its 1958-59 accounts are presented. But 
since the quarrel is over a form of words 
‘and book entries, a little tact and foresight 
might have prevented it altogether and 


MOTOR BUSINESS 


The current issue of this quarterly research 
bulletin contains the following articles : 


A FINANCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF THE 
BRITISH MOTOR 
INDUSTRY : 

THE SPECIALIST 
CAR MANUFACTURERS 


THE SPANISH MOTOR 
INDUSTRY 


THE ESTATE CAR 


The regular graphical section has been 
expanded to include a new section analysing 
world vehicle export markets. 


Further information from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE 
UNIT LTD., 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1. 


Whitehall 1511, Ext. 42 
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saved a considerable amount of dirty linen 
from public washing. 


COFFEE MARKETING 


Latin America Agrees 


NEW international marketing agreement 

for coffee was signed in Washington 
last week, to run for one year from October 
Ist. As expected, it has not obtained full 
support from the African countries. Pro- 
ducers in French and Portuguese Africa 
agreed merely to restrict exports other than 
to the metropolitan country, their main 
market, while Kenya, Uganda and Tan- 
ganyika said they would restrict exports to 
2,262,000 bags (of 132 lb); though this 
represents a cut of less than 2} per cent of 
their exportable production, it compares 
favourably with the effective reductions in 
the French and Portuguese territories. The 
total export quotas for the Latin American 
producers and French and Portuguese 
Africa are 32,650,000 bags, of which 
Brazil’s share is 17,431,000 bags and 
Colombia’s is 5,969,000 bags. Exports to 
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countries that normally buy little coffee are 
excluded from control. The Latin Ameri- 
can signatories agreed to raise a levy of 
25 US cents a bag, and the Africans of 15 
cents, to finance a campaign to promote 
coffee consumption. African members of 
the study group, and some of the Latin 
Americans too, opposed the proposal for a 
two-year agreement. They argued that this 
would accentuate the problem of over- 
production, and that any corrective action 
that might be decided upon next year could 
more easily be introduced when the present 
agreement ends, rather than half-way 
through a two-year agreement. 

These negotiations left little time for 
discussion of the real problem of curbing 
production. But it seems that preparations 
may shortly be made for a full meeting of 
the study group in the spring, when 
governments will have had time to con- 
sider the special report on coffee by the 
Food and Agricultural Organisation, and to 
make their own observations on the long- 
term problems. Some people claimed to 
detect a more realistic air in Washington 
on this occasion ; a number of producers 
spoke of the need for “ sacrifices °—with- 
out, naturally, committing themselves in 
advance. The Economist, incidentally, in 
a note of September 12th, was guilty of 
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making the world surplus of coffee twice as 
burdensome as it is, by stating that a bag of 
coffee weighs 132 kilos (instead of lbs). 


RETAILING 


More Food from 
the Chains 


wo of the biggest retail chains in the 

country announced last week divergent 
plans to expand their trade in food. Marks 
and Spencers is beginning to sell cooked 
meats, bacon and chickens; Woolworth 
is cutting the prices of some 25 items of 
branded goods that they already sell. In 
the former case sales are being sought by 
concentration on quality rather than low 
price ; in the latter by matching the tem- 
porary price cuts that have become so 
common in the grocery trade recently by 
cuts that are comparable in size but per- 
manent. This quality and price competi- 
tion from such large and powerful sellers 
will make the position of the independent 
grocer still weaker, and provide more com- 
petition for the supermarkets and other 
chain stores. 

Marks and Spencers sold provisions 
before the war, but stopped selling those 
that were rationed at the beginning of the 
war; others it continued to sell until 
1950. Difficulty in controlling the stan- 
dards of manufacture of generally foreign 
produce, and the possibility of expanding 
textile sales. with the end of the utility 
scheme and clothes rationing, were the two 
factors that decided the group to stop 
(though it went on selling cakes and confec- 
tionery). Now the stores have more space 
available and the chance of getting food 
prepared to the standards they desire it 
becomes possible to re-enter this field. 
Daily deliveries to the stores of fresh, not 
frozen, foods pre-packed by English pro- 
ducers are the basis of the group’s new food 
selling scheme. Apart from its obvious sales 
appeal this means that only chilling cabi- 
nets, and not the more expensive deep 
freezers need be installed in the shops ; but 
it does require a local supplier. Cooked 
meats and bacon can come from over 100 
miles away—all are supplied by one large 
firm with nation-wide  factories—but 
chickens should come from nearer at hand. 
So far six stores are selling these foods ; 
about a dozen should be doing so by the 
end of the year, and 50 by the end of 1960. 
Expansion thereafter will depend cn the 
success of the venture. 

Woolworth’s price cuts on branded goods 
bring the end of resale price maintenance 
on branded foods one step nearer in this 
country. Now that so large a company is 
selling such goods at prices of its own 
choosing all over the country and on a per- 
manent basis, it will be more difficult than 
ever to sell them at the manufacturer's 
price anywhere, and those few compaitics 
that insist on the maintenance of their 
prices will be under stronger pressure to 
abandon their stand. Some manufacturers 
who have had the prices of their goods cut 
by Woolworth’s contribute to the cost of 
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Coffee line 


From Bonabéri, on the wide estuary of the Wouri river, the Chemin de Fer 
du Nord runs just 160 kilometres to its terminus at N’Kongsamba. A short 
line, in the immensity of Africa, but a picturesque one. Winding first through 
evergreen rain forest and the humid zone of oil palm and banana, it then 
climbs steadily into a land of black volcanic earth where, in March, the air 
is sweetly scented and every tree a foam of blossom. Here, in the Mungo 
district of Cameroun, is grown the country’s biggest tonnage of Robusta 
coffee. And here, an insect pest struck recently with unexpectedly vicious 
force. 

Normally, damage by the coffee clear wing moth (Cephonodes hylas L.), 
known in most of the coffee-growing areas of Africa, is reasonably easy to 
control, and hand destruction of the big green and white caterpillars is 
sufficient. In May 1957 however, very heavy infestations caught the planters 
by surprise; hand picking failed to check the pests, and in some plantations 
trees were quickly stripped of two-thirds of their foliage. An immediate 
appeal for aid was made to the N’Kolbisson Entomology Laboratory near 
Yaoundé. 

The answer was swift, effective and based on Shell endrin. A formulation 
of 19.5°% endrin applied at a rate of 3 litres per hectare in 500-1 ,000 litres of 
water was recommended, and results were spectacular. Even the largest 
caterpillars were rapidly killed, and 100°, control was achieved within 12 


IN AGRICULTURE... YOU CAN BE SURE OF 
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hours—yet another example of the killing-power of this important foliage 
insecticide developed by Shell. With the aid of endrin the coffee line to 
Bonabéri carried full loads in 1957; with the aid of endrin many other crops 
come safely to harvest year by year in many parts of the world. 
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Endrin is one of six Shell pesticides 
for world-wide use. Between them, 
endrin, aldrin, dieldrin, Phosdrin, 
D-D and Nemagon offer control of 
virtually every significant pest, both 
above and below the soil. In addition, 
dieldrin has important uses in public 
health. Have you a pest problem in 
your area? Your Shell Company will 
gladly advise you on methods of 
control or eradication. 
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Cephonodes hylas L. 





CHEMICALS 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited 
and Bataafse Internationale Chemie Mij. N-V. 
For further information consult your Shell Company 


(in the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited), 


Bright beginnings 


Cars without engines need a smooth run to the finishing line. The smoother 
the flow, the finer the finish. And not only for ‘soap-box fliers’, but for every 
car on the production line. Car-proud owners today look for higher-gloss 
finishes—and more colours to choose from—than ever before, and an 
answer to this (as any manufacturer of paint will tell you) lies in the quality of 
the aromatic solvents used. With their evaporation rate chosen for the pur- 
pose, together with the highest standard of purity, you get the best ‘flow’ and 
gloss on the paint when using these solvents. 

By the Shell range of aromatics—benzene, toluene, xylene and the higher 
boiling-point products—the requirements of many industries are covered. 
Materials as diverse as synthetic rubber, detergents, plastics, textile fibres and 
dye stuffs all find a call for aromatics—just as do many surface coatings 
including paints, lacquers, enamels and printing inks. 

Have you a problem concerning finer finishes? If your process includes 
stoving, ‘Shellsol’ A is probably the aromatic you need. With an evaporation 
rate adjusted to the requirements of stoving finishes and brushing paints, 


IN INDUSTRY... YOU CAN BE SURE OF 
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and an aromatic content of almost 100°, ‘Shellsol’ A ensures exceptional 
‘flow’ and gloss and is a product of great potential. 

Solvents, resins, intermediates, plastics, base chemicals, additives, detergents, 
glycols, synthetic rubber . . . Shell chemical production serves every industry. 
Ask your Shell Company for details. 


Shell Aromatic solvents 


High aromatic solvents are also necessary to produce agricultural sprays 
containing high concentrations of chlorinated insecticides. Shell aromatic 
solvents are frequently employed to produce high quality formulations 
containing the Shell insecticides aldrin, dieldrin and endrin. Ask your Shell 
Company also about the range of aliphatic as well as aromatic hydrocarbons. 
The Shell solvent range covers many industrial and agricultural needs. 


CH EM ICA LS Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limit 


and Bataafse Internationale Chemie Mij. N.V. 
For further information consult your Shell Compan 
(in the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company | 
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Industrial Countries 
Rely Less on 
Primary Producers 


CCORDING to an expert analysis in the 
A current issue of the National Institute’s 
Economic Review, industrial countries are 
becoming less dependent on materials from 
primary producing countries. The fears 
that were expressed some eight or nine 
years ago of a continued world shortage of 
many primary products have not been 
realised, nor have these exporting countries 
enjoyed the improvement in their terms of 
trade which was then anticipated. The 
purchasing power, in terms of manufactured 
goods, of their total exports (excluding oil) 
was only 3 per cent higher in 1955-57 than 
in 1950, although world industrial output 
had been rising throughout this period at 
arate of some 54 per cent a year. 

This decline in reliance on imported basic 
materials throughout western industrialised 
economies stems partly from the changing 
pattern of industrial output and the larger 
share of processing applied to them, and 
partly from the substitution of processed 
materials for these traditional ones. This is 
no new postwar development ; indeed the 
divergence between industrial output and 
imports of primary products was even more 
marked before 1948. At that time the major 
rise in industrial output was occurring in 
the United States, which depends less on 
imports than Europe does. Since 1948, the 
faster economic growth has occurred outsid2 
the United States; but nevertheless the 
same general tendency has developed. 

The National Institute has made a detailed 
study of consumption trends between 
1950-52 and 1955-57 in sixteen major 


materials (excluding fuel) in the principal 
industrial areas of the west (the United 
States, Canada, the United Kingdom, Japan, 
and the European Economic Community 
countries of Western Germany, France, 
Italy, Netherlands, and Belgium-Luxem- 
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burg ; Scandinavia is excluded as a “ semi- 
industrial ” ar2a). Over this period the rise 
in manufacturing output in these areas 
ranged from 14 per cent in Canada to 93 
per cent in Japan, and averaged 28 per cent 
for the total “ industrial area.” Consump- 
tion of the sixteen industrial materials, taken 
together, rose by just about the same amount 
—by 29 per cent—but at very different rates 
for the different kinds of materials: 


% change 
1950-52 to 
1955-57 
Processed materials (aluminium, 
rayon, new synthetic fibres, 
synthetic rubber, plastics)... + 67 
Sted’; ... saa eee aN + 31 
Forest products (woodpulp, 
softwood) ... ‘ad sie + 21 
Non-ferrous metals (copper, 
lead, zinc, tin) + 16 


Agricultural materials (cotton, 

wool, jute, natural rubber) ... +10 

In all five areas, output grew faster than 
the demand for natural products—with the 
exception of the consumption of forest pro- 
ducts in Britain, which rose by 35 per cent. 
The EEC countries and Japan were largely 
responsible for what expansion did occur 
in the demand for natural products. In 
America, consumption of these materials 
hardly rose at all; it remained static for 
non-ferrous metals, fell for agricultural 
materials and softwood, and rose only for 
woodpulp. In Canada and the United 
Kingdom the demand for agricultural 
materials also fell. 


HE big change in the industrial pattern, 

which influenced demand in all areas, 
was the reduced importance of the textile 
industry ; even in Japan, where there was 
a 78 per cent rise in the output of 
textiles, the output of metal products rose 
even faster—by 99 per cent. But there were 
many further changes in the production 
pattern within the large industrial groups ; 
for instance, in this period in the United 
States, production in the electrical engineer- 
ing and aircraft industries, which use com- 
paratively little steel, grew faster than pro- 
duction of cars, which have a high steel 
content. 
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Throughout this period, there was a sub- 
stantial substitution of processed materials 


‘ for traditional ones—aluminium for copper 


and, to a lesser extent, for steel ; man-made 
fibres for cotton and wool ; synthetic rubber 
for natural ; and plastic materials for textiles, 
paper, softwood and metals. Substitution 
has gone much the furthest in the United 
States with Japan next on the list ; although, 
if rayon is excluded, Japan ranks below the 
EEC countries and the United Kingdom. 
Demand for new materials is not only on a 
substitution level—they tend to be used in 
industries that are expanding the most. For 
instance, an appreciable part of the 68 per 
cent rise in the consumption of aluminium 
in the United States in this period can be 
attributed to the boom in the aircraft 
industry. 


“to important question for primary 
producers is how far the 1950-57 trends 
are likely to continue. The period covered 
by the survey was exceptional in certain 
respects ; it began with the Korean boom 
in primary products and it ended just 
before a world recession. As the writers 
of this survey point out, the Korean 
price boom may well have encouraged the 
development of substitute materials ; now 
the prices of traditional materials are more 
competitive. 

Nevertheless few would dispute the 
Institute’s opinion that the process of sub- 
stitution will continue, although more 
slowly. Traditional materials must certainly 
be expected to lose more ground in Europe, 
since production there is likely to develop 
on American lines. But it is less certain that 
the growth in western Europe and Japan 
will continue to be faster than in the United 
States; if it does not, then primary 
producers may have more cause for concern, 
for the share of primary producers’ exports 
in the input of industrial materials is still 
three to four times larger in the other indus- 
trial areas than it is in the United States. 
If the rate of growth of industrial areas 
together remains about the same as in 
1950-57, but slows down in Europe and 
Japan and quickens in the United States, the 
primary producers will stand to lose. 
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its advertising of them, showing that they 
think that they gain from the exercise, as 
do those who give discounts to the super- 
markets or voluntary chains that make 
special offers of their goods at cut prices 
for limited periods. 


RESEARCH IN INDUSTRY 


Getting Down to 
Fundamentals 


F IVE years ago Tube Investments took 
a step that is still rare in British 
industry by setting up a laboratory for 
fundamental research—into solid state 
physics. A year ago new laboratory 
buildings for the work were completed ; it 
is now employing 150 people and costing 
£250,000 a year to run. These are large 
sums for a company to spend on academic 
investigations, but where industries are 
working to increasing exacting specifica- 
tions, blanks in fundamental knowledge 
can—to put the matter at its lowest level— 
lead to an embarrassingly and expensively 
high rate of scrap. Development of new 
technology requires a considerable amount 
of study of the fundamental properties of 
the little-known materials it intends to use. 

This type of work can no longer be 
done on a_ shoe-string by dedicated 
enthusiasts working with a test tube and a 
bunsen burner. And if industry, which is 
the main consumer of experimental investi- 
gations such as’ these, is not prepared to 
pay the bill, it is difficult to see who else 
can afford to do so. 


COTTON INDUSTRY 


Tally on Scrapping 


AX the final tally last Wednesday the 
cotton industry had offered to scrap 


USED CAR PRICES 


Lull Before the Show 


RICES obtainable for used cars have been substantially 
higher throughout this summer than last. 
motoring, already freed by the removal of hire purchase 
restrictions, shot up after purchase tax was reduced in this 
year’s Budget ; insufficient supplies of new cars—despite 
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—for a sizeable consideration—12.5 million 
of its 25.5 million spindles, 573,000 of the 
1.5 million doubling spindles and 105,000 
of the 248,000 looms. By March 31st, 
when all this machinery is due to be 
scrapped, capacity in spinning will have 
been cut by 49 per cent, in doubling by 
38 per cent and in weaving by 42 per cent. 
The special committee of the Cotton Board, 
in a somewhat defensive statement made 
this week, points out that the reduction 
this will effect in working capacity is much 
less smaller. Measured by the amount of 
machinery in use last April, when the 
government first announced its proposals 
for subsidising scrapping and re-equip- 
ment, capacity in spinning and weaving 
will fall by roughly one-fifth. 

After discussions with all sections the 
committee is satisfied that there should be 
no undue interference with supplies during 
the next six months. The remaining firms 
should have time enough to prepare for 
increases in demand by extending shift- 
working. The committee points out that in 
June only 7,000 of the 45,500 automatic 
looms were working three shifts ; 20,000 
were working two shifts and at least 2,500 
were idle; only about 1 million spindles 
were working more than one shift. 

The committee is at pains to answer the 
charge that the reorganisation scheme is 
putting up prices of yarn and cloth. It 
estimates that the levies to finance compen- 
sation to redundant mills and displaced 
workers will cost, on average, less than a 
farthing per pound of yarn or yard of cloth, 
without allowing for the reduction in costs 
brought about by more efficient operation. 
The committee admits that profit margins 
have been uneconomic for some time, but 
fails to admit that one of the objects of 
the scheme is to make margins economic. 
The final test of the scrapping and re-equip- 


Demand for 


generally high production—produced long waiting lists for 
new cars and high prices in the second-hand market. 
Only within the last month have used car prices fallen 


appreciably, and they are still well above their usual level for 
this time of the year. Deliveries of new cars are still delayed 
for many models and prolonged midsummer weather may 
have delayed the usual seasonal fall in demand. The Used Car 
Show which opened last week at Olympia is the first of its 


kind held since before the war. 


The introduction of the Morris Mini-Minor and Austin 
Seven undoubtedly helped to cut the resale values of the lowest- 
priced British cars, Ford’s decision to reintroduce the former 
Anglia, however, as the Popular, prior to introducing a com- ” 
pletely new Anglia this week, seems likely to have more 
complex effects. The present owners of Anglias—now become . 
Populars—found their cars marked down in value almost 
overnight, and may see them fall even further when the 
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Austin A55 ....... 


Ford Popular (old 
model)..... 
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Hillman Minx...... 


Morris Minor 1000 . 
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Standard Vanguard . 
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Vauxhall Victor .... 
Velox .... 





market impact of the new Anglia is completely felt ; on the 
other hand, since Ford’s name-changing effectively raised the 
price of the cheapest new conventional car in Britain by some 
£75, the price of the old-style Populars has risen slightly. 

The table, based on figures supplied by Wm. Glass, Ltd., shows the average 


price obtainable for a year-old car during the past 12 months, expressed as 
a percentage of its original cost, including purchase tax. 
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‘9 77-8 | 80-5 82-8 76:0 | 610 
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9 | 85-6 89:7 82-3 | 929 
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ment schemes is whether they will eventually 
make Lancashire into an industry that works 
modern machinery intensively, and is fully 
competitive with European industries (a 
least). : : 

By a fortunate coincidence the Cotton 
Board was able to announce this week 
happy outcome to its interminable nego. 
tiations with the cotton industries of 
India and Pakistan. These industries, 
which have the right of duty-free entry into 
Britain, have agreed to restrict their ship- 
ments of cloth for retention in the British 
market to 175 million and 38 million square 
yards respectively each year. Agreement 
in principle was reached long ago, but 
when Lancashire was forced to grant Hong. 
kong a much higher quota than it first 
offered, India claimed that it should have 
more too—and has now settled for 35 
million yards more. In the first eight 
months of 1959 imports from India and 
Pakistan were running at the rate of 144 
million and 14 million square yards respec- 
tively ; Hongkong, with cries of pain, has 
had to refuse British orders in order to 
keep shipments within its quota of 164 
million yards. 


COCOA MARKET 


In Official Hands 


RADERS in rubber who resent the in- 

fluence of the American and British 
officials when they start to sell rubber from 
strategic stocks (overlooking the much 
greater influence that -official Russian and 
Chinese buyers have exerted on rubber 
prices for several years), might spare a 
thought for their colleagues in cocoa. British 
West Africa and Brazil, which together 
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Gunnar Ericsson, President of the Facit Group — one of the world’s leading business machine manufacturers and exporters. 


Why are so many world-kKnown business machines 
built by Swedes ? also descendants of Swedes abroad — have more than 2 million business machines, has 


made pioneering contributions to quality played a Substantial role in this development.” 
“I believe the answer to that is — Swedish technique production of modern business machines. 


If vou would like to read the story of this 
achievement, your local Facit agent will 
gladly send you a free copy of our brochure 
“Why are so many...”” — or you may write 
And Facit, Sweden's leading manufacturer directly to Atvidabergs Industrier, Stock- 
and exporter, which to date has produced = holm 7, Sweden. 


FACIT 


“actories in Sweden and West Germany. 
aaa service offices in 102 countries, 


nd tradition. In relation to her population, Sweden today 
You see, Swedes are mechanically gifted and have an produces more business machines than any 
most reverent respect for quality, precision and other country in the world. 

craftsmanship. 


And as inventors, builders and designers, Swedes — 


FACIT Tl typewriter FACIT Portable typewriter FACIT manuel celculator FACIT adding machine FACIT spirit dupliceter 
















Good 
news for 






house-painting 
car-owners 


Esso chemicals help you both ways 


For car-owning house-painters, yesterday is a thing of the past. Dedicated and 
fearless investigators of the Esso Chemicals Division have produced new 
chemicals from oil — products which encourage the car-owner and give new heart 
to the house-painter. 


Take cars. Working from down upwards, we start with the tyres, which contain 
hard-wearing synthetic rubber, made from Esso’s butadiene, and made even 

more hard-wearing with a dash of carbon black, produced from aromatic tar 
(major suppliers: Esso). Esso solvents contribute to the glossy bodywork ; Esso make 
the raw material for the plasticiser which softens the PVC which upholsters the car. 
Then there are the sundry bits of rubber: sealing-strip, axle-bumpers, gaskets, 
V-belts — made from Esso’s butyl rubber. 


Still with us ? Take a deep breath as we plunge into the paint world. That 

cobalt naphthenate you can smell is an additive which shortens the drying time; 
Esso make the naphthenic acid. They also make some di-cyclo-marmalade 

(or something) which, briefly, improves the quality of the paint. A// paints, not to 
mention varnishes and lacquers, are a lot better for the Esso solvents in them. 
Moving rapidly on to the fillings in the gentleman’s teeth . . . but no, Esso 
Chemicals haven’t got that far. Yet. 
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Note to Manufacturers 


The cheers of house-painting 
car-owners from far and wide have 
encouraged us, at Esso Chemicals, to 
make many other chemicals from 
oil; they are listed below. If your 
business uses chemicals, ask your 
secretary to contact the 

Esso Chemicals Department, 

50 Stratton Street, London, W1 
Telephone: Hyde Park 7030 


BUTYL RUBBER / AROMATIC SOLVENTS 
(SOLVESSO 100 AND 150) 

ETHYLENE / BUTADIENE 

PROPYLENE / NAPHTHENIC ACIDS 

‘Cc’ OIL / POLYISOBUTYLENE 

OXO ALCHOHOLS / HIGHER OLEFINS 
DICYCLOPENTADIENE / SULPHUR 
HEPTENE / AROMATIC TAR 


MEANS BUSINESS IN CHEMICALS 
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account for over half the world production, 
market all their cocoa through official hands 
—the West African marketing boards in 
London and the cocoa marketing agency in 
Brazil. Unlike his competitor in London 
Dr Tosta Filho, head of the Brazilian 
agency, follows an adventurous policy. He 
decides what his cocoa is worth, and only 
sells to buyers who will pay that minimum 
or more. Hence the future of cocoa prices 
can often turn, as it does now, on the 
dramatic, if rather familiar, question: “ Can 
Tosta hold out ? ” 

A few months ago Dr Tosta, taking a view 
from his lofty perch of world production and 
consumption in the 1959-60 season, declared 
that he would hold on to his minimum ex- 
port price “ through thick and thin.” This 
price’ is 325 cents a lb fob, equivalent to 
277s. 6d. cif London. Market prices, after 
holding steady for most of this year, have 
now weakened ; in London cocoa for current 
delivery has dropped in the past month by 
about 19s. to 261s. a cwt. Brazil therefore 
is not selling. 

Dr Tosta recognised that the new crops 
in West Africa should be larger this season, 
but claimed that this would be needed to 
make up for the fall of 40,000 tons that he 
expected in the total Brazilian crop. The 
new crops in West Africa seem generally to 
be good. The official preliminary estimate 
of the main crop in Ghana is 247,000 tons, 
which is over 20,000 tons higher than last 
season’s crop. Some traders believe the crop 
could exceed 260,000 tons, and they are not 
so sure that the Brazilian crop will be as 
low as Brazilian officials expect. But even 
the most bearish-minded traders cannot 
entirely dismiss the nagging thought that 
Dr Tosta has often been right in the past. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


A Cool Merger 


a Carrier Corporation, claimed 
to be the largest manufacturer of air 
conditioning plant in the world, and Stone- 
Platt Ltd have announced their plans for the 
production of Carrier air-conditioning 
equipment in Britain. Last March they 
together formed a marketing company, 
Carlyle Air Conditioning and Refrigeration, 
in which Carrier has the controlling interest; 
and they later jointly purchased a Glasgow 
firm, Winsor Engineering, that specialised 
in ship air conditioning and ventilating 
plant, Stone-Platt in this case taking the con- 
trolling interest. One existing subsidiary 
of Stone-Platt, J. Stone of Deptford, has 
been making railway carriage air condition- 
ing plant under licence from Carrier for 25 
years, 

Now Winsor will make the trunking and 
J. Stone the compressors, as they already do, 
While a part of the Tweedales and Smalley 
textile machinery works in Lancashire will 
make the evaporators and compressors. The 
objective of Carrier in securing British 
manufacture for its products is to aid its 
sales in the sterling area and other countries 
that do much trade with Britain, and to 


BUSINESS NOTES 


secure its place in the British market, which 
it expects will expand considerably. Produc- 
tion will probably be concentrated at first on 
air conditioning plant for ships, but all 
Carrier designs, covering all types and sizes 
of plant, will be available for manufacture 
in Britain. 


TANKER TERMINALS 


Oil in the Haven 


ILFORD HAVEN is not only one of the 

finest natural deep water harbours in 
Britain ; it is an outstandingly pretty piece 
of Pembrokeshire. For the past three years 
British industries supplied by sea have been 
making and to some extent fulfilling plans 
to take advantage of the Haven’s economic 
possibilities: they have been conscious, at 
least, of the need to preserve its aesthetic 
amenities. Two of the four major develop- 
ments originally planned for the area are 
now well under way, and the calm beauty 
of the countryside remains relatively un- 
spoilt. There seems some chance that it 
may stay that way. 

The biggest of these projects is the re- 
finery and terminal being built by Esso near 
the town of Milford Haven, on the north 
side of the bay. This refinery, work on 
which was begun in July 1958, will go on 
stream in November 1960 ; costing £8 mil- 
lion, it will have an initial throughput of 
43 million tons of crude oil a year. Esso’s 
Fawley refinery—originally the same size 
—has now grown to a capacity of 10 million 
tons a year ; moreover, Southampton Water 
cannot accommodate the super-tankers that 
are now being built. Work on the 350-acre 
site at Milford Haven is now about half 
completed. When it is finished it will refine 
Middle East crude into products that will 
be shipped out mainly by coastal tankers to 
Esso distribution points throughout Britain. 

Esso has taken great pains to make this 
about as unobtrusive as an oil refinery can 
be. The “T” shaped jetty which extends 
3,500 feet out into the bay can scarcely be 
hidden ; but the refinery itself is in a valley 
that will afford some concealment: and 
trees will be planted to screen some items of 
plant and storage tanks. These will also be 
painted sky-blue, which for some reason the 
company believes will render them virtually 
invisible. At the suggestion of the National 
Parks Commission, to whom the original de- 
signs were shown, Esso has employed a 
landscape architect to advise on the layout 
of the plant. A good deal of costly equip- 
ment has been installed to reduce pollution 
of both air and sea. 

Across the water, at Popton Point on the 
Pembrokeshire side of the Haven, another 
highly similar jetty is now over half com- 
pleted ; it belongs to the tanker terminal 
being built at a cost of £5 million by 
British Petroleum. Scheduled to be com- 
pleted by next summer, the terminal will 
be connected by a §9-mile pipeline to 
British Petroleum’s Llandarcy refinery near 
Swansea. This also will be capable of 
berthing 100,000-ton tankers and will have 


$I 
an initial capacity of 5 million tons of crude 
oil a year. 

But of the other two projects at one time 
announced as under way for Milford Haven 
no trace is yet visible. The first of these is 
an iron ore unloading terminal planned by 
Ary‘e Ore and Transport, a subsidiary of 
the Steel Company of South Wales and 
Guest Keen and Nettlefolds. Planning con- 
sent was given over a year ago and authority 
to purchase a 414 acre site located at Angle, 
a little way down the bay from Popton 
Point, was obtained by a parliamentary 
private bill though local opposition to the 
ore terminal on the grounds of amenity 
was somewhat greater than in the case of 
either oil industries. But so far the ground 
has not been broken. The Milford Dock 
Company proposed to build a new dry dock, 
five wet repair berths and a new discharging 
pier at Milford Haven at a cost of £9 mil- 
lion. This sum was later amended to {5-6 
million and at the moment the scheme seems 
to have gone no farther. Presumably it 
would be dependent to some degree on 
tanker maintenance contracts from BP and 
Esso, and these have not yet been forth- 
coming. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Kaiser Aluminum, the third largest 
aluminium producer in the United States, 
is setting up a private company in Britain 
with a cap'tal of {100 in £1 shares. The 
Aluminum Company of America is already 
linked with Imperial Chemical Industries in 
Britain and Reynolds Metals is in partner- 
ship with Tube Investments. 

* 

S. G. Warburg, the merchant bankers, are 
to be reoresented on the board of a new 
French investment trust to be called France- 
Investissements. Its portfolio will consist 
only of French investments and all its capi- 
tal of some two milliards of francs has 
already been taken up privately. A quota- 
tion is to be sought on the French bourse 
but there will be no quotation on the 
London stock exchange. 

. 


Tootal and William Hollins are not going 
ahead with the proposed merger between 
the two groups. The two companies hope, 
however, to be able to co-operate in direc- 
tions leading to the maximum utilisation 
of their plant and machinery and in certain 
export fields. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 86 and 87 on 


ICI Carreras 
EMI Calico Printers 
TWW Tanganyika Concessions 
Pye William Doxford 
Fitch Lovell 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 88 and 89 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


The week's movements reported on page 87 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 90 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ANGLO-CEYLON & GENERAL ESTATES 


SECOND HIGHEST NET PROFIT 


The Seventy-third annual ordinary general 
meeting of The Anglo-Ceylon and General 
Estates Company Limited was held on Septem- 
ber 23rd in London. 


Mr Francis W. Douse (Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director), in the course of his speech, said: 
The directors recommend a final dividend of 
ls. 6d. per Unit, less tax, making a total of 2s. 
less tax for the year out of earnings of 2s. 2.94d. 
per Unit, less tax. This would appear to savour 
of distributing profits up to the hilt, but in 
view of the particular circumstances surrounding 
operations for the year and considering the 
strength of the financial position of the com- 
pany, it was decided that the results well merited 
the maintenance of the dividend. On the face 
of it, it would appear that the profits suffered a 
rather heavy setback, but this fall should not be 
taken very seriously as the resultant net profit 
is still the second highest in the history of the 
company. 


PROFIT PERCENTAGES 


For our trading year ended March, 1956, I 
gave the percentages profits of Mauritius and 
Ceylon and in that year, as well as for 1957, 
the proportion was Mauritius 64 per cent, Ceylon 
36 per cent. In 1958 the percentages altered, due 
to bad prices from Ceylon teas and the division 
was then Mauritius 80 per cent, Ceylon 20 per 
cent and for the past year the proportion is 
Mauritius 76.4 per cent and Ceylon 23.6 per 
cent, These figures show that, at any rate for 
the time being, Mauritius contributes a much 
bigger part of our earnings than does Ceylon. 
This, of course, is as it should be in that the 
value of the estates in Mauritius and the money 
employed therein is much greater than that in- 
vested in Ceylon. 

For the past few years I have commented in 
some detail on the position in Ceylon, both 
economically and politically, so much so that I 
feel there is need for me to say no more on the 
subject except that conditions in Ceylon seem 
to be getting worse and worse, almost resulting 
in a situation of chaos. 


To sum up, without comment, the following 
are points which have come to the forefront 
during last year: 

1. The threat of nationalisation, as such, of 
foreign-owned estates seems to have receded, 
but other ideas are in mind for creating a situa- 
tion akin to nationalisation, which might well be 
just as bad and, in the long run, equally 
disastrous. 


2. There have been political crises all through 
the year resulting in a state of emergency by 
Government decree, which did not contribute to 
a happy atmosphere. 


3. There were inter-communal riots following 
the passage of the Bill proclaiming Sinhalese as 
the national language, resulting in a large num- 
ber of deaths and damage to property. In this 
connection it is much to the credit of the Indian 
population on estates that they took no part 
in these disturbances. 


4. Operation of the Port of Colombo was again 


paralysed by frequent strikes of the Port 
workers. 


5. The Ports of Trincomalee and Galle, oper- 
ating under private, as opposed to public, enter- 
prise, have done splendid work in keeping 
cargoes of tea on the move. 


The Mauritius sugar crop for the 1958/59 
season was lower than the two previous years, 
due to the near passage of cyclones and only 
amounted to some 525,650 tons as against 
561,602 for the previous year. The Company’s 
crop, including Mon Tresor and Mon Desert 
Limited, reached a figure of 62,710 tons as 
against 68,074 tons for last year, a reduction of 
5,364 tons. The net price realised both for free 
sugar and that sold under the Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement was approximately £34 2s. 6d. 
per ton as against £35 8s. in the previous year. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


As regards the current year’s prospects, the 
forecast of the sugar crop for Mauritius is 
brighter than I mentioned last year. Weather 
conditions have been fairly favourable and there 
is every prospect that the final outturn should be 
in excess of that achieved last season. In Cey- 
lon, how tea prices and net receipts will turn 
out I would prefer not to estimate, but so far 
the crop at least would appear to be likely to be 
more or less the same as the previous year, pro- 
vided weather conditions are suitable. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BRAITHWAITE 
& COMPANY ENGINEERS 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Thirty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of Shareholders of Braithwaite & Company 
Engineers Limited was held on September 24th 
at Dorland House, 14-16 Regent Street, London, 
S.W.1. Mr J. Harvey Humphryes, AssocICE, 
MIStructE, the Chairman, presided. Copies 
of his statement had previously been circulated 
to the Shareholders with the annual Report and 
Accounts. 


The profit on trading of the Group before 
taxation was £104,922. After charging taxation 
for the year and crediting £24,000 provision for 
taxation no longer required, the resulting net 
profit was £76,222. 


Resolutions were unanimously passed for the 
adoption of the Report and Accounts, the con- 
firmation of preference dividend already paid in 
respect of the year ended March 31, 1959, the 
payment of a final dividend of 4 per cent, less 
tax, making a total of 8 per cent, less tax, for 
the year on the Ordinary Shares and a capital 
distribution of 2 per cent on the Ordinary Shares 
out of the surplus arising on the sale of shares 
in Braithwaite & Company (India) Limited. 


Mr S. J. Harper, LLB, the Director retiring 
by rotation, was re-elected, 


The Directors were authorised to agree the 
remuneration of the Auditors, Messrs Whitehill 
Marsh Jackson & Company, and the proceedings 
terminated with votes of thanks to the Chair- 
man, staff and workpeople. 
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WM. CORY & SON LIMITED 


THE HON. F. A. LEATHERS’S REVIEW 


The Honourable F. A. Leathers, the Chair- 
man of the Company, presided on September 
24th at the sixty-third Annual General Meeting 
of Wm. Cory & Son Limited, held at Cory 
Buildings, Fenchurch Street, London, EC3. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The twelve months have been 
influenced by trading conditions as difficult as 
in any period since the end of the war. 


Industry has required, overall, less fuel. 
Many manufacturers were feeling the effects of 
recession which caused these consumers to ask 
for less new coal in the vital months when 
normally our coal distribution period would be 
at its peak. An ever increasing number of 
important coal users decided to convert from 
coal to oil. Whenever possible, your company 
continues to supply the fuel required. 


A lower demand for coal has had an effect 
on the tonnage shipped by your company’s 
vessels, discharged at the wharves on_ the 
Thames and lightered in our own craft. Even 
supplementary tonnage was reduced. 


The Oil Bunkering department produced a 
similar profit compared with last year, which 
is remarkable with more ships laid up. 


On the Inland Oil Distribution side, new 
road tank wagons and other equipment 
required more of our cash resources. Happily 
the quantity of oil distributed for Shell-Mex 
and BP Limited has also increased. This has 
resulted in an overall modest improvement in 
our profit return. 


The collier Corfirth has been sold. The 
diesel ships Corstar and Corsea have been 
trading regularly to the Mediterranean. 


The first tanker, the Corhaven, is on charter. 
The second should be in service in January, 
1960. The third, and last, will be trading in 
about a year’s time. 


The Queensgarth of the St Denis Shipping 
Company Limited, the first of a quartet of 
sisters, will be trading under charter to BISC 
(Ore) Limited towards the end of this year. 


Two of the powerful tugs designed for deal- 
ing with the largest ships to use Milford Haven 
have been launched. These tugs, with two 
more to follow, will be in service during 1960. 


A company has been formed to integrate the 
common activities of James W. Cook & Com- 
pany Limited, J. Palmer Limited, and Weber, 
Smith & Hoare Limited, together with their 
subsidiary concerns. A recent acquisition is 
Robertson, Buckley & Company Limited, a 
company having extensive warehousing as well 
as forwarding and clearing interests. The Bulk 
Oil Steamship Company Limited’s coastal 
tankers Pass of Dalveen and Pass of Kildrummy 
have been successfully trading for some months. 
As a result it has been possible to sell two of 
the older tankers. 


Cory Sand and Ballast Company Limited, 
had a not unsatisfactory year. New discharging 
and ready-mixed concrete plants are in use at 
Portsmouth, and this Company has extended to 
Plymouth. 


In France and Italy the results have been 
satisfactory ; trade in Southern Africa has not 
shown any sign of improvement; in South 
America, the ultimate position has been dis- 
torted by the depreciation in the rate of 
exchange. 


The report was adopted. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
AND 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE LIMITED 


The Boards of Alliance Assurance Company, Limited (“Alliance *) and Sun Insurance Office Limited (“ Sun *) jointly announce that they 
have agreed upon the terms for a merger of the interests of the two Companies, in a form which preserves the identity of each but which will 
result in an organisation of greatly increased size and strength, enabling the leading position of both Companies to be maintained and enhanced 
in the Insurance Market at home and overseas. 

The merger is to be effected by means of a new holding Company offering to acquire the issued Share Capital of the two Companies in 
exchange for its own Shares, on the following basis :— 

In exchange for The new Company will allot 
1 Share of £1 of Alliance 2 Shares of £1 
5 Shares of £1 of Sun oe cee” Gand) T Beatin cca taaee b dag) ~ 2 21 Shares of £1 

The formal offer documents are being prepared and will be despatched to Shareholders as soon as possible. 

The merger is unanimously recommended by the Boards of Alliance and Sun as being in the best interests of their Shareholders. The 
terms proposed are those put forward by Baring Brothers & Co., Limited as being fair and equitable to the Shareholders of both Companies 
whose Boards were independently advised by N. M. Rothschild & Sons and Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited respectively. 

If the offer becomes unconditional, the following dividends would be declared on the existing capital of Alliance and Sun and be paid in 
January, 1960, in lieu of the usual interim dividends normally payable in that month :— 

Alliance 
Sun 


It is anticipated that the new Company should be in a position to pay in July, 1960, a final divid 


2s. Od. per share 
4s. 2d. per share 


end of Is. 6d. per share on its issued 
Share Capital, which, when added to the dividends mentioned above, would represent a distribution in respect of a full year by the Holding 
Company of 2s. 6d. per share. 


30th September, 1959. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY : 


The Board of Sun Life Assurance Society wish it to be known that that Company is not included in the proposed merger between Alliance 
Assurance Company, Limited and Sun Insurance Office Limited. Sun Life Assurance Society will remain a separate company without change 
in its status or the constitution of its Board and Management. Should the merger become effective, it is intended and has been agreed between the 
Boards concerned that the close co-operation between Sun Life Assurance Society and Sun Insurance Office Limited, extending over a period 


of 150 years, should be maintained, 
30th September, 1959. 





THE 
CALICO PRINTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


SIGNS OF RETURNING CONFIDENCE 
MR R. M. LEE’S STATEMENT 


The Sixtieth Annual General Meeting of The 
Calico Printers’ Association Limited will be held 
on October 21st at Manchester. 


The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement by Mr R. M. Lee, the chairman: 


ACCOUNTS 


The trading profit of the Group, after the 
provision of £1,342,000 for depreciation, repairs, 
renewals and upkeep was only £157,000, a 
decrease of £462,000 compared with the 
Previous year. This decrease was partly offset 
by an increase of £119,000 in royalty income 
which produced a total before tax of £816,000. 
The result of the ‘foregoing changes was that 
the net profit for the year attributable to 
Association Stockholders declined by £420,000 
to £223,000. Profits of Subsidiary Companies 
retained by them in earlier years were, how- 
ever, drawn in dividends to the extent of 
£287,000 and, after excluding profits of the 
current year retained by Subsidiary Companies, 
the net profit available to the Association was 
£500,000 against £592,000 for the preceding 
year. 

The Association’s total stocks fell during the 
year by £1,183,000 and the release of capital 
Previously held in the form of stocks enabled 
the Association to complete the purchase of 


H. & J. Wilson Limited with a reduction of 
only £374,000 in Investments in Government 
and other Securities. 


COMMISSION PRINTING 


The first six months of the year under review 
saw a very serious decline in the amount of 
commission printing done by the Association 
compared with the first half of 1957-58. There 
was, for example, a fall of almost one-third in 
the amount of business sent to us by our prin- 
cipal customers and I understand there was a 
general decline throughout the printing trade. 
It reflects mainly a continued loss of the cheaper 
bulk export lines in the traditional shipping 
markets, the increased incidence of Japanese 
competition in Australia and the considerable 
curtailment of activity by Home Trade cus- 
tomers following the disastrous summer of 
1958. During the second half of the year there 
was some recovery and our bookings com- 
pared favourably with the corresponding period 
of 1958, which was, however, by no means a 
good year in commission printing. 


MERCHANTING 


Orders booked by the. Merchant Group 
during the year were some 7} per cent lower 
than in 1957-58, but until the last few months 
the shortfall had been double this figure. A 
lack of buying confidence of a severity unusual 
even in the textile trade prevailed throughout 
1958 and affected virtually all overseas markets 
as well as the Home Trade. The emergence 
of Communist China as a major competitor in 
an already overcrowded textile world, the fall 
in price of most primary products, tight credit 
conditions and import restrictions, the uncer- 


tain future of raw cotton prices, all these general 
factors were aggravated at home by uncertain- 
ties regarding the outcome of the Restrictive 
Practices Tribunal inquiry into the Yarn 
Spinners’ arrangements and the prolonged 
negotiations to secure a voluntary restriction of 
duty free imports into the United Kingdom 
from Hong Kong, India and Pakistan while, 
particularly affecting the print trade, there was 


yet another cold and even wetter summer than 
in 1957. 


The first signs of returning confidence 
appeared in March this year with an upturn 
in export bookings, and recovery has proceeded 
steadily since then, new orders substantially 
exceeding last year’s figures. Invoicings up to 
the end of June, however, could only reflect 
the beginning of this improvement and were, 
on the year, well down on the high levels 
achieved in previous years. 


ROYALTIES 


Revenue derived from the “ Terylene” 
patents has again made a major contribution 
to the results for the year. The increase in 
royalties received from sub-licensees producing 
polyester fibres was more than sufficient to 
compensate for a decline in royalties on the 
Association’s special finishing processes and 
sales of “Terylene” by Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited from production in this 
country were nearly as high as last year in spite 
of the difficult trading conditions recently 
experienced in the textile industry. 


It is satisfactory to know that the Association 
will continue to derive benefit from ICI’s 


expanding sales during the extended life of the 
British patents. 
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PRANG BESAR 
RUBBER ESTATE 
LIMITED 


MR R. O. JENKINS’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Prang Besar Rubber Estate Limited, will be 
held on October 20th at 1-4 Great Tower Street, 
London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr R. O. Jenkins, MC, 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended March 31, 1959: 


After providing £37,138 for taxation in 
Malaya and the UK—Malaya tax having been 
increased from 30 per cent to 40 per cent— 
the net profit at £60,806 was £884 less than in 
the previous year. From the balance available 
the directors have transferred £14,697 to Capital 
General Reserve and £15,258, representing the 
year’s replanting expenditure, to Replacement of 
Planted Areas Reserve, and propose the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 25 per cent, less tax, 
making 30 per cent for the year. 


Our’ wholly-owned subsidiary Company, 
Bukit Prang Estate Limited, was placed into 
voluntary liquidation on December 31, 1958, 
and its assets and undertaking transferred to 
Prang Besar on January 1, 1959. For the nine 
months to December 31, 1958, it earned a profit 
after taxation of £9,230. The profit from work- 
ing the estate as a division of Prang Besar for 
the three months to March 31, 1959, is included 
in the accounts before you. 


In response to our application to Government 
for 1,000 acres of additional land we have 
recently been granted 300 acres. It is adjacent 
to Bukit Prang. 


OUTLOOK FOR NATURAL RUBBER 


The present strength of the natural rubber 
market is impressive. One does not look a gift 
horse in the mouth too critically but any sharp 
rise in prices tends to generate its Own correc- 
tive and a selling price of natural in the USA 
at 50 per cent above that ruling for general 
purpose styrene-butadiene rubber (SBR) must 
prove a potent “shot in the arm” to synthetic 
rubber developments. It is often said that the 
synthetics are complementary materials to the 
natural product. This may be true of the 
special purpose synthetics, such as polychloro- 
prene, butadiene-acrylonitrile and __ silicone 
rubbers, but it would be mere wishful think- 
ing to suppose that the general purpose rubbers 
are anything but ruthlessly competitive. The 
rapidity with which the synthetic industry is 
advancing, the variety of its products, the 
stability if its prices and the emphasis it lays 
on the provision of technical services conclu- 
sively point to the nature of the challenge our 
industry has to meet. The natural product is 
still being used over a wide range of conditions 
with advantage over any synthetic, but it is 
just this which gives the stimulus for the pro- 
duction of cispolyisoprene—“ synthetic natural ” 
—and for the further intensification of synthetic 

- research. 


A spectre has long loomed over commodity 
markets in the shape of the United States’ 
strategic stocks—they include, it is believed, 
about 1} million tons of natural rubber. To 
them must be added the 100,000 tons in the 
Board of Trade stockpile. Producers of natural 
rubber have no control over the rubber market; 
the prices realised come by way of impersonal 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


market movements. A continuing very high 
price for natural in relation to the price of 
synthetic would not be in the long-term interests 
of the producer. It is good news therefore that 
the American and British stockpile Authorities 
have decided upon a policy under which their 
accumulations of natural rubber may be run 
down by stages. With a view to avoiding dis- 
ruption of the markets the Board of Trade 
intends to disperse shortly its stock and the 
United States proposes to release some 470,000 
tons over a period of 9 years. A disposal rate 
of this order may not be of sufficient magnitude 
to cause the supply of natural to exceed the 
demand, but it may be expected at least to give 
pause to the recent steady creep up in the price 
of natural. 


LOYDS RETAILERS 


GROUP PROFIT MORE THAN 
DOUBLED 


The twenty-third annual general meeting of 
Loyds Retailers, Limited, was held on Sep- 
tember 30th at Droylsden, Manchester, Mr 
H. Amelan, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report and 
accounts for the twelve months ended March 31, 
1959: 


The consolidated profit and loss account for 
the twelve months included in the Directors’ 
Report shows a trading profit for the whole 
Group of £519,722 compared with £243,559 
for the previous twelve months. There is a 
net balance of £232,604 against £53,194. 
Your Directors propose to transfer to General 
Capital Reserve £13,116 and to General Reserve 
£56,884 and recommend a final dividend of 
134 per cent less tax plus a capital distribution 
of 5 per cent free of tax out of the surplus on 
sale of subsidiary, leaving £313,359 to be 
carried forward. 


Turning to the consolidated balance sheet you 
will note that our paid up capital and accumu- 
lated reserves, including future tax, are now 
£2,062,472. Current assets are £5,036,476 and 
current liabilities £2,400,275. 


POLICY OF EXPANSION 


The easing of restrictions on hire purchase 
trading which took place during the middle of 
the year under review enabled your Company 
to carry out a policy of expansion which is 
reflected in the increase in hire purchase and 
instalment accounts, and the reserve for un- 
matured profit on these accounts. This reserve 
for unmatured profit amounting to £1,466,956 
will fall into profits as the accounts are collected. 
The development of your Company’s other 
activities in credit and mail order trading con- 
tinue to expand. 


We are constantly on the lookout for addi- 
tional businesses and at the moment we are 
examining several propositions and since the 
end of the financial year we have acquired a 
retail hire purchase group established over 70 
years which is proving a remunerative addition 
to the Company. 


The turnover figures for the first part of this 
year show a substantial increase over the same 
period last year. Your Directors intend to pay 
an interim dividend of 10 per cent less tax in 
January, 1960. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SIR LINDSAY PARKINSON 
& COMPANY 


WORK IN HAND EXCEEDS £17 MILLION 
MR A. E. PARKINSON’S REVIEW 


The twenty-second Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of Sir Lindsay Parkinson & Co., 
Ltd., was held on September 29th at the 
Piccadilly Hotel, London, W. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of Mr A. E. Parkinson, 
Chairman: 


ACCOUNTS 


The Group Profit for 1958 applicable to the 
Members of the Parent Company before Taxa- 
tion amounts to £270,500 as compared with 
£218,428 for 1957. Taxation amounts to 
£134,997 against the charge of £121,798 for 
1957. The Group Profit and Loss Account 
Balance carried forward amounts to £398,375 
compared with £304,235 brought in. The Con- 
solidated Balance Sheet shows a surplus of 
Current Assets over Current Liabilities and 
Provisions amounting to £333,300 compared 
with £401,851 last year. 


CONTRACTS 


Home : Our work continues to include a wide 
variety of Building and Civil Engineering con- 
tracts. The Building Department has obtained 
a number of contracts for the Ministry of Works 
including Telephone Exchanges, Post Offices 
and other public buildings. The War Office 
have in recent months awarded us a contract 
for the erection of new Permanent Barracks at 
Catterick Camp, Yorkshire, the value of which 
is in excess of one million pounds. During 
1958 there was a significant increase in our 
Speculative Building Department, and that part 
of our business continues to expand. On the 
Lancaster Motorway contract, after the deplor- 
able weather throughout 1958, the fine Summer 
of 1959 has enabled us to make good progress 
and to recover some of the lost time. 


Canada: Our Montreal Subsidiary Company 
continues to operate profitably. 


Cyprus: Apart from the extension works on 
the Dhekelia Power Station, all our contracts 
in the Island have now been completed. 


British Guiana: This contract is now 
approaching completion, and is scheduled to be 
finished before the end of this year. 


Nigeria: We have recently been entrusted 
with a contract for the construction of Television 
Studios and Transmitter Stations in Western 
Nigeria for the Government of Western 


Nigeria in association with Overseas Rediffusion 
Ltd. 


Ghana : Considerable progress has been made 
on the Tema Harbour contract, which is being 
carried out by Parkinson Howard Ltd. The 
main contract is nearing completion, and the 
final value will exceed £12 million. During 
the current year the associated Company has 
secured a contract for a new road in connection 
with the preliminary part of the Volta River 
Scheme, at a value of some £400,000. 


DIVIDENDS 


The final dividend to be recomended on the 
Ordinary Stock is 124 per cent (less tax), making 
a total for the year 1958 of 15 per cent (less tax). 
It has been decided, to declare a special interim 
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dividend for 1959 of 6 per cent (less tax), pay- 
able together with the final dividend for 1958. 
The amount of this special interim dividend 
will not be taken into account when deciding 
the further distributions to be made or recom- 
mended for the year 1959. 






















CONCLUSION 





Subject only to the contraction taking p!ace 
in opencast coal production, there would now 
seem to be every prospect of the Company 
maintaining its present turnover. At the present 
time the value of the work in hand of our Group 
amounts to some £17 million. 
















The report and accounts were adopted. 





HECHT, LEVIS & KAHN 


(Merchants in Raw Rubber and other 
Commodities) 


SCRIP ISSUE APPROVED 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Hecht, Levis & Kahn Litd., was held on 
September 25th in London, Sir James Helmore, 
KCB, KCMG (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The consolidated total profit of the Group 
for the year ended March 31, 1959, was 
£422,370, an apparently disappointing result 
when compared with £696,297 for the previous 
year. However, the profit, after tax, attributable 
to members of the Company was £161,246, a 
drop of only £39,985, while the net assets of 
the Group rose by £132,104 as compared with 
arise of only half that amount in the previous 


yeat, after appropriations of approximately the 
same amount. 


Profits were affected mainly by events in 

France ; as I forecast in my statement a year 
ago, the special restraints which the French 
Government found it necessary to impose on 
imports, especially during the second half of 
1958, had a considerable impact on SAFIC 
Alcan & Cie and on SEPPIC. 


OPERATING COMPANIES 


Once again a substantial contribution to the 
tanings of SAFIC came from the distribu- 
tion of synthetic rubber. 1958 ended with the 
institution by the French Government of far- 
teaching economic reforms and the substantial 
tecovery of the French economy in 1959 gives 
Us considerable hope (justified by results so 
far) of increased profits in the current year. 


During the year SEPPIC’s important invest- 
ment in manufacturing facilities for irrigation 
tquipment began to come into full production 
aid we have great hopes for a noticeable con- 
ttibution to SEPPIC’s activity from this new 
development, 


As regards the Far East, the rubber dealing 
and packaging companies continued to experi- 
tnce increased competition and we are gradually 
ttducing emphasis on this activity. 


Of our other subsidiaries in Europe, I need 
wily mention Freudenberg & Co., GmbH. Its 
‘arnings have increased and are on a satisfactory 
sale in relation to our investment. 


In general, all our operating companies 
during the year under review (which ended 
tither in December, 1958, or in March, 1959) 
&perienced highly compet.tive conditions in a 








somewhat unfavourable economic—and in some 
cases political—climate. 


The outlook for the current year is not 
unfavourable. The rapid improvement in the 
French economic situation has brought a 
corresponding benefit to the French group of 
companies and, unless some unforeseen develop- 
ment takes place, their profits should be sub- 
stantially higher than those of last year. The 
outlook in Malaya is fair and the economic 
situation less difficult than that which faces the 
new Government in Singapore. Our sub- 
sidiaries in Belgium and Germany should con- 
tinue to make their usual modest, but welcome, 
addition to our total profits. 


Part of the business of the Annual General 
Meeting will be to consider resolutions 
authorising a bonus issue of one new share for 
each stock unit at present held, thus doubling 
the ordinary capital. Your Board have for 
some time been conscious that the issued capital 
is considerably out of line with the capital 
invested in the business. * 


We have recommended a dividend of 25 per 
cent, but it is no longer necessary to describe 
part of this as a bonus. We expect that it will 
be possible at least to maintain the same effec- 
tive distribution in the future, i.e. at the rate 
of 123 per cent on the capital doubled by the 
proposed bonus issue. 


The report was adopted and the proposed 
scrip issue approved. 





C. H. BAILEY LIMITED 


(Dry Dock Owners and Ship Repairers) 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
C. H. Bailey Limited was held on Septem- 
ber 25th at Newport, Mon., Group Captain 
G. B. Bailey, OBE, DFC, DL (chairman and 
managing director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
address: 


No improvement in shipping freights took 
place during the year, and, as I envisaged in my 
address last year, profits were reduced, but in 
the circumstances I feel the result is a satis- 
factory one, 


The Trading Profits fell by £66,767 to 
£234,866, but after providing £88,500 for taxa- 
tion (as against £143,000 in the previous year) 
and making a very slightly increased provision 
for depreciation, the net profit for the year was 
down by only £12,620 to £91,340. 


The new dry dock at Newport has not yet 
been started as our discussions with the 
Development Area Treasury Advisory Com- 
mittee for a long-term loan at a low interest 
rate have not yet been completed. 


Meantime, we have been progressing the pro- 
ject in Malta. At the beginning of March, a 
new Maltese company, Bailey (Malta) Limited, 
was formed. I am satisfied that with willing 
co-operation there is a tremendous future for 
this new venture. 


The shipping industry continues to be very 
depressed but, with the very large expansion 
of your Company, it is to be hoped that we will 
at least maintain our present trading position, 
and if all goes well, we should over the years 
substantially improve the position. There are 
indeed very great possibilities ahead. 

The report was adopted and a total dividend 
of 124 per cent approved, 





APPOINTMENTS 
VACANCIES AS 


ECONOMIST * 


IN THE IRISH CIVIL SERVICE 


Selary Scales 
years of age: 


(A) Women, and unmarried men_under 30 
£650 by annual increments to £1,324; (B) Married 
men, and unmarried men over 30: £650 by annual increments 


to £1,526. Higher initial salary depending on qualifications 
and/or experience Maximum age limit: 35 years. : 
Essential Candidates must—hold a recognised first or 


second class honours University degree in the final examination 
for which Economics or Mathematics or Statistics was taken 
as a major subject and first or sccond class honours obtained 
in that subject. or 
hold a first or second class honours University degree in any 
faculty and have pursued a recognised post-graduate course in 
which Economics or Mathematics or Statistics was included, or 
hold a_ recognised first or second class honours University 
degree in Commerce, or 
hold an equivaient qualification. 
Travelling expenses may be refunded to candidates resident 
outside Ireland. Application forms, etc., from Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, 45 Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin. 


Latest date for receiving completed application forms: 
October 15, 1959, 


YOUNG ECONOMIST 


required for Economic Research Section with main 
emphasis on commodities. Applicants should be 
able to express themselves well, to carry out and 
develop independent studics but should enjoy working 
in a c'osely integrated team. A sound knowledge of 


Statistics would be helpful. Salary according to age, 
experience and qualifications.—For further particulars 
apply: 

Personnel Officer. 

Materials Supply Division, 


Dunlop Rubber Co. 
St. James's House, 
23-24 King Street. 
St. James's, 
London, S.W.1. 


Ltd., 


OXFORD REGIONAL HOSPITAL BOARD 


Applications are invited from qualified accountants or 
university graduates with a degree in Economics or Commerce, 
with preferably experience of hospital finance, for the post of 
SENIOR ACCOUNTANCY ASSISTANT in the Treasurer's 
Department. Salary scale £1,000 x £40 (6) — £1,240 p.a. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience 
together with names and addresses of two referees, should be 
forwarded to the Secretary, 43 Banbury Road, Oxford, not 
later than October 19, 1959. 


For .urther appointments and other classified 
advertisements see page 95 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


KING'S COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 1 

The Council of King’s College invite applications for the 
post of ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST in the 
Provincial Agricultural Economics Service. 

The commencing salary will be determined at an appropriate 
point on the scale £700 x £25 — £800 then £900 x £50 — 
£1.350. and the post ranks for superannuation under the 
F.S.S.U. 

Candidates must have a degree in 
Agriculture with Economics. They should be familiar with 
Statistical and other analytical techniques used in farm 
economic investigations. Direct ficld experience in such 
work will be an advantage. 

The appointment will be a temporary one 
instance for a period of twelve months, 
a permanency thereafter. 

Twelve copies of application, which should include the 
mames and addresses of three referees, should be submitted 
not later than October 31, 1959, to the Registrar of King’s 
College, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 
KESIDENTIAL COURSES FOR 
SUPERVISORS 


_An opportunity to consider, in 
similar rank and experience, the nature and techniques of 
control in management. All courses take place at weekends 
(Friday to Monday) in three stages. 


Economics or in 


in the first 
with prospects of 


contact with people of 


lst Course 2nd Course 

Oct. 30- Nov. 2 Jan. 8 - Jan. 11 
Nov. 20 - Nov. 23. Jan. 22 + Jan. 25 
Dec. 11 - Dec. 14 Feb. 5 - Feb. 8 


Further details from Head of Department of Management 
Studies, Brooklands County Technical College, Heath Road, 
Weybridge, Surrey. 

AVIES’S _ Training (evening) for prospective 

TEACHERS OF ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS, 
October 12th to December 9%th.—Particulars from Davies's, 
54 Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7. (KNIghtsbridge 6833.) 

EARN GERMAN THE MODERN WAY. 

LEARN IT AT ASHLEY COLLEGE, GER 8782. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Sccretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


~ B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
successful'y prepares students for this Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for those 
seeking executive appointments in commerce or industry, 
government or municipal posts.—Prospectus giving details of 
U.C.C. Courses for other London Degrees, G.C.E., Law 
Exams., etc., from Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides 


3rd Course 
Feb. 19 - Feb. 22 
Mar. 4 - Mar. 7 
Mar. 18 - Mar. 21 


Course 


Postal Courses in a wide 


range of subjects for the two examinations for London 
Univ. B.Sc.Econ, (three if entrance is included) at moderate 
fees. 1.149 Wolsey Hall students passed Lond. Univ. 
B.Sc.Econ. exams. 1950-58. Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, 
Statistical, other exams.—Prospectus (mention exam) from 
E. W. Shaw Fietcher, C.B.E., LL.B... Director of Studies, 
Dept. P16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Commercial 


General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-examination) courses in business subjects.—Write today 
for free prospectus and/or advicc, mentioning examination 
or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Rr every point of view the half-yearly 
results of Imperial Chemical Industries 
are excellent. Profits had been expected to 
rise, but the magnitude of the improvement 
and the increase in the interim dividend 
from 2} per cent to 3} per cent came as a 
surprise to the stock market. The price of 
the ordinary shares was immediately marked 
up from 42s. to 45s. The second half of 
1958 was a disappointing one for ICI, but 
even when compared with the first half of 
1958, the improvement in profits in the first 
half of this year was most striking. Sales 
have risen to £250 million, an improvement 
of about 8 per cent on both halves of 1958, 
and the net profit for the six months to 
June 30th last has risen by more than 50 
per cent to £18,966,000 when it is com- 
pared with the first six months of 1958, and 
is more than double the figure for the latter 
half of last year. It was lower costs as 


SALES AND PROFITS 
(€ 


000s) 

June, Dec., June, 
Six months ended: 30, 31, 30, 

1958 1958 1959 
MD oho ae tts 232,000 231,000 250,000 
Gross income...... 24,401 20,113 34,847 
a 10,810 9,839 14,620 
Net income ....... 12,429 9,276 18,966 
Gross income/sales % 10-5 8-6 13-9 
Net income/sales % 5:4 4:0 7:6 


much as the higher sales that brought about 
bigger profits. Sales rose more by volume 
than by value, because prices over a wide 
range of products had been reduced. The 
capital investment programme of recent 
years now seems to be paying off. The 
directors say that sales and net profits are 
now “more satisfactory in relation to the 
capital invested.” 

For shareholders in ICI the immediate 
question is: what will the final dividend 
be ? If the practice of the past two years 
is followed once again—the final dividend 
being double the interim payment—it could 
be 73 per cent, bringing the total for the 
year up to 11} per cent. On that dividend 
the £1 ordinary shares would yield 5 per 
cent at the current price of 45s. The past, 
however, cannot be taken as an absolutely 
sure guide. But the total dividend can 
hardly be less than 10 per cent. 


EMI 


S: was forecast when Electric and 
Musical Industries made a 33} per cent 
scrip issue, the total dividend for the year 
to June 30th last, is 20 per cent. This 
payment compares with the equivalent of 
114 per cent. This dividend is covered 
about 33 times by earnings. A _ year 
ago the directors said that adequate pro- 
visions had been made to cover major items 
of the reorganisation programme and that 
they would thus in future be able to pursue 
a more liberal dividend policy. Since then 
there has been a one for five rights issue (the 


new shares do not rank for the latest divi- 
dend) at 30s. a share, which brought more 
than £3 million into the group. 

Trading profits have, however, risen only 
slightly—from £6,772,000 to £6,800,000. 
Depreciation has risen sharply, but after a 
slightly lower tax charge and smaller pay- 
ments to minority interests, the net profit 
has risen from £2,156,000 to £2,232,000. 
A year ago the chairman of the group, Mr 
J. F. Lockwood, said that trading conditions 
might become more difficult for the com- 
pany. Following the very sharp increase in 
the sale of gramophone records it was not 
surprising that competition within the in- 
dustry grew keener as new firms were 
attracted into the market. Nevertheless, 
““Emmies ” seems to have at least held its 
own within the gramophone record market, 
though it is possible that a larger proportion 
of profits in the year came from the sale of 
durable consumer goods. At 52s. 6d. the 
10s ordinary shares, which have attracted 
American investors, yield just under 3g per 
cent. 


CARRERAS 


S INCE the Rembrandt Tobacco group of 
South Africa acquired control of 
Carreras in November, 1958, the emphasis 
has been on reorganisation and re-equip- 
ment. The benefits of this were not reflected 
in the preliminary results for the eight 
months to June 30, 1959. The consolidated 
trading profit for the period was £856,498, 
compared with £1,455,347 for the previous 
twelve months. The net profit after tax, 
but before deducting exceptional items, was 
£436,594 for the eight-month period, 
against £700,148 for the preceding year. 
The prospective profit on the sale of the 
Arcadia works property is not reflected in 
the preliminary figures, which show that 
£567,493 was credited to capital reserves, 
compared with £650,001 in the previous 
twelve months. This represents a surplus 
on sales of investments less amounts written 
off and after making a provision for re- 
organisation expenses. A dividend of 4 per 
cent on the ordinary and “B” ordinary 
shares will be paid for the eight months 
period, which is equivalent to the 6 per cent 
rate paid in the two preceding years. 


TWW 
HE profit forecast by the directors of 
TWW, the independent television 


contractors for South Wales and the West 
of England, is—perhaps understandably— 
on the conservative side. In the year ended 
December 31, 1957, TWW recorded a loss 
of £77,314; the following year the profit 
before tax was £831,025. With 1959 two- 
thirds over, the directors “in the absence 
of unforeseen circumstances” expect a 
profit that will “not be less than for the 
year ended December 31, 1958.” 

The dividend forecast of “not less than 


60 per cent,” divided into an interim jy 
November and a final payment next Apri 
is equally cautious. It compares with tk 
equivalent of 58.6 per cent paid last yeu, 
The forecasts have come at the time of y 
application for an official quotation on th 
London Stock Exchange. Earlier de. 
ings took place under Rule 163 (3, 
The fall of 2s. 3d. to 42s. early th 
week seems to indicate that some investoy 
had expected rather more stirring tiding 
than last Friday’s prospectus actually zay. 
But the company’s advertising revenue is w 
this year, rates are to be raised, and profit 
for 1960 will for the first time be affect 
by broadcasting from Bristol (which, hov- 
ever, is regarded by the directors primarily 
as a long-term investment). At 42s. 6d. th 
yield on a 60 per cent dividend is 7 per cent 


TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS 


YEAR ago the chairman of Tanganyiki 
Concessions warned shareholders tha 
they must “allow caution to qualify ovt- 
mism.” Since then the group has received 
a dividend of Frs.1,500 per share from it 
holding in Union Miniére du Haut Katang 
—the same rate as in the previous year— 
and with another subsidiary, Benguela Rai- 
way, operating on lower profit margins tk 
decline of only 43 per cent, from £3,446,10; 
to £3,293,993, in net profits must k 
regarded as satisfactory. The total dividend 
has been raised from 3s. 3d. to 3s. od. pet 
share, though last year’s payment wa 
supplemented by a once for all tax-free pay- 
ment of 6d. a share from revenue reserves. 
The ,10s. ordinary stock units af 
“Tanks” at 45s. 6d. yield 8% per cent 
With prospects for its chief source o 
revenue, Union Miniére, better than for 
some time the yield is not ungenerous. 
Union Miniére’s results for the first half 
of the year are said to have been very satis- 
factory, and with copper prices substantially 
higher than a year ago, next year could se 
a sharp improvement in profits. 


CALICO PRINTERS 


HE 1958-59 report of Calico Printers 

Association makes dismal reading. 
Only in the overseas subsidiaries was trat- 
ing at all satisfactory and even there profit 
have still a long way to rise before the 
produce a really worthwhile return on th 
capital invested. In the commission print 
ing section of the business, the first half o 
the year witnessed a serious decline in the 
amount of business done in comparison Ww! 
the first half of 1957-58. Though there was 
some recovery in the second half of the 
year, with bookings comparing favourably 
with the same period of the previous ye!: 
the chairman recognises that there is “litt 
likelihood of a return to the volume df 
demand experienced a few years ago ™ 
this side of the business. On the merchant 
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ing side, business was very poor in the 
frst half of the year, but since March there 
has been a steady recovery. 

CPA had already started its own reor- 
ganisation and re-equipment programme 
before the Government’s redundancy 
scheme came into operation. The need to 
do so is all the more pressing in view of 
the fact that CPA’s “ Terylene” patents 
have only a few more years to run. 
Recently income from these patents has 
been rising and has helped to keep net 
earnings up. The life of the patents has 
recently been extended for a further five 
years but thereafter the company will have 
to rely on trading operations alone. The 
{1 ordinary shares at 45s. yield 10 per cent 
on the 224 per cent dividend, which is not 
fully covered by earnings. 


PYE 


INCE 1954-55 when, with the advent of 
S commercial television, Pye’s trading 
profits doubled from £1.4 million to £2.5 
million, the group has appeared to be 
marking time. The sluggishness of profits 
seems to have been due in part to the 
directors’ pre-occupation with capital in- 
vestment designed to broaden the group’s 
activities at a time when credit was being 
squeezed. 

Mr C. O. Stanley, the chairman, is well 
aware that the television side of the busi- 
ness can all too easily be made a shuttle- 
cock by successive governments “as they 
put purchase tax up or down or impose 
this or that restriction on hire purchase.” 
The directors have therefore embarked on 
a policy of diversification in three main 
fields: by increasing investment in the 
Commonwealth ; by heavy capital expendi- 
ture on new forms of electronic develop- 
ment; and by extending the group’s 
interests stil] further into the instrument 
field, Mr Stanley now says that the seeds 
have been sown and the coming years 
should reap the harvest “unless there is 
some change in the trading climate during 
the current financial year.” 

He adds that the increase in trading 
profits for 1958-59 from £2.5 million to 
{2.8 million would have been “ substan- 
tially greater” if the group had not been 
forced to curtail production through lack 
of funds: this meant that the group were 
unable to increase production sufficiently 
to take full advantage of the bigger 
demand for televisions sets which followed 
the ending of the credit squeeze. The 
group’s overdraft of £3,858,310 will be 
tepaid largely from the proceeds of the 
£3.75 million “rights” issue made last 
july. With this burden jettisoned, and 
with sales of television sets still high, 
profits will no doubt continue to improve. 
Announcing a one-for-ten scrip issue at the 
anual meeting, Mr Stanley said that cur- 
fat profits are “well in advance of last 
year.” Moreover, next year’s accounts will 
include the final dividend of 60 per cent 
fom ATV of £99,000 gross. The 5s. 
ordinary units now standing at 16s. offer a 
yield of 3.8 per cent. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
WILLIAM. DOXFORD 


HE advance in trading profits achieved 

by William Doxford and Sons, the 
Sunderland shipbuilders, from £1,154,808 
to £1,217,005, and the increase in the 
ordinary dividend from 20 per cent to 
25 per cent sent the price of the {1 
ordinary units up by §s. to 82s. 6d. 
These results from a firm faced with the 
difficulties which beset all shipbuilders 
must be judged as satisfactory. But in 
marking the shares down to 78s. 9d. the 
market seems to have taken heed of the 
directors’ warning that the present level of 
profits “is unlikely to be maintained.” The 
group’s profit after tax is up from £551,808 
to £667,005 thanks to a lower tax charge 
of £550,000 (against £603,000) which 
reflects the benefit of increased investment 
allowances. 


Last year the chairman, Mr J. Ramsey 
Gebbie, said that the group’s order book 
would provide sufficient work for the next 
two years. Clearly, unless freight rates 
pick up quite sharply, Doxford like other 
shipbuilders will not have many orders left 
on hand. That prospect is discounted to 
some extent in the yield of 73 per cent 
offered by the £1 ordinary units. 


FITCH LOVELL 


r is fourteen months since the process 
of amalgamation which finally resulted 
in the Fitch Lovell group of food companies 
began with the merging of Fitch & Son with 
Lovell & Christmas. This was followed 
by the absorption of the companies of I. 
Beer & Sons, West (Butchers), Liptons 
Catering Services and minority interests in 
the group’s provision companies. The 
result was that turnover exceeded {£80 mil- 
lion in the year to April 25, 1959, and 
trading profits advanced from {£804,747 to 
£1,449,600. 

The annual report of the chairman, Sir 
Ambrose Keevil, indicates good prospects 
over a wide range of interests. Higher 
profits and record sales were recorded in 
cake-making division; Lovell & Christmas 
(dairy products, canned foods) had a record 
year ; the wholesale and retail sections did 
as well. The reduction of the pig subsidy 
in 1958 led to a fall in pig production and 
a rise in prices, with a consequent drop in 
bacon profits. But higher sales by the 
group’s bacon subsidiaries offset this to 
some extent and this year sales have 
‘advanced considerably.” 


“‘ Shareholders will be pleased to learn 
that our first quarter shows an increase both 
in sales and in profits over last year, but 
they should remember that the food trade 
is highly competitive and often affected 
by changes in Government policy,” Sir 
Ambrose reports. A final dividend of 14 
per cent, plus a tax-free 1 per cent capital 
distribution, will be paid, so that the 2s. 6d. 
ordinary shares at 9s. 103d. yield 3.6 per 
cent and the ““B” ordinary shares at 8s. 
yield 4.5 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS : Sept.I6 Sept. 30 Oct. 14 
LAST DEALINGS : Sept. 29 Oct. 13 Oct. 27 
ACCOUNT DAY: Oct. 6 Oct. 20 Nov. 3 





J pee remained dull under election 
influences until Tuesday when the out- 
come of the Eisenhower-Khrushchev talks 
seem to encourage some optimism ; a small 
amount of investment buying, and a good 
volume of new-time business combined to 
give industrial equities a firmer tone. On 
Wednesday with the opening of the “elec- 
tion account” most industrials moved up 
on a fairly wide front but business was on a 
small scale ; a fair amount of speculative 
demand, especially in steels, and some 
investment buying against only a slight 
volume of selling led to firmer prices all 
round. Over the week to Wednesday’s close 
The Economist indicator rose 2.4 points to 
291.9. But on Thursday with the latest 
public opinion poll showing a sharp setback 
in the Conservative lead, markets became 
distinctly unsettled. Gilt-edged stocks have 
not shared in the general rally and have 
continued to drift lower. Among irredeem- 
ables 33 per cent War Loan fell \% to 64; 
and in medium dated stocks 4 per cent Gas 
(1969-72) also closed ( lower at 88}. 
Canadian bank shares recovered from their 
recent setback and over the period Royal 
Bank of Canada improved £2;% to £32}} 
and Bank of Montreal closed £15 at £21\%. 

In industrial equities steel shares were the 
main centre of attraction. Until Tuesday 
most steel prices were slipping, but on that 
day there was a fair amount of bear covering 
before the end of the account and this, 
reinforced by some investment demand, 
helped most steel shares to close above their 
worst. United Steel rose from 40s. 9d. to 
41s., John Summers closed gd. better at 
41s. 9d. and Colvilles improved 73d. at 
39s. 3d. Dorman, Long closed unchanged 
over the period at 36s., after touching 
35s. 3d. at one time. Among the industrial 
leaders Philips Lamp and Unilever both 
made good gains partly as a result of 
American demand. Philips Lamp put on 
5s. 3d. to 123s. 6d. and Unilever improved 
Is. to 112s. Unilever NV closed 6d. better 
at 149s. 9d. In the property market some of 
the better shares made small gains. Capital 
and Counties closed 6d. better at 21s. and 
Land Securities put on 73d. to 23s. 3d. But 
City of London fell 6d. to 66s. 9d. and 
Eron Investments lost 1s. 3d. at 17s. 6d. In 
electricals Vactric were active and improved 
3d. at 42s. 9d. Stores were an active section 
with Marks and Spencer “A” touching a 
new peak at 62s. 103d., a rise of 1s. 43d. on 
the week. 

Oils have been quiet and were unaffected 
by the short-lived rally on Wall Street. Shell 
lost 9d. at 142s. 3d., Burmah closed 1s. 
down at 44s. and BP fell 1s. 3d. to 51s. 6d. 
Until Wednesday most gold shares were 
dull but the downward drift was then partly 
arrested by renewed buying from the Cape. 
President Brand gained 3s. 3d. to 78s. 4}d. 
in front of the monthly returns. 
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Cons. Edison .... | 61 62!4 | Douglas........ | 427g | 44!g | Procter Gamble. | 81!, | 83 ha aan | els a = USEFIES. 6... seco . 26/3 ee GN? 
Int. Tel. & Tel.... | 32'4 | 33!'g | Du Pont........ 46 252 Radio Corpn.... | 565g | 567, / / 2¢ 2€ | Tootal .....ccccccecevcecs 
ee. Gas.... 7 }see ae (eeu. =e a a ao oe] a 7 | DRAPERY AND STORES im | i a 
nited Corpn....| 778 | Ford Motor..... | S2%— | Shell Oil ....... | 72'o 8 |} 26/3 | 19/71. | 16 ¢| 3 a | Boots Pure Drug......... /- | 26/- ' 
Western Union.. | 367g | 38 | Gen. Electric... | 767g | 787g Socony-Mobil ...| 407, | 413, 38). | 27/9 . | 10 b 5 a| Debenhams............. 10/- 34/3 35/- 4-29 
PACER) ssa vaveees 108'4 |108 | General Foods .. | 935g | 95! | Stand. Oil Ind. ..| 42!) | 43 46/3 S16: 1 Vive | SSB | GAG ose. se ceuies 5/- | 43/41, | 44/- 3:98 
Aluminium...... | 323g | 337g | General Motors . | 535g | 547g | Stand. Oil N.J... 495, 481, [149/3 | 74/6 Db | WO @ | PANO xcs scesvedcinccct £1 |146/- 1146/9 3-@ 
Amer. Can. ..... | 425, | 43'2 | Goodyear ...... 26'> 127 20th Cent. Fox. . | 32 3134 | 45/9 31/9 40 cj} 1S aj House of Fraser ......... 5/- | 35/9 | 36/1'2 :. 
Am. Smelting.... | 43 443, | Gulf Oil........ 114!, 11134 | Union Carbide.. 134 139 24/6 | 16/3 | 16 ¢ 7'2.a | Lewis's Investment ........ 4/- 23/3, 23/3 77 
Am. Viscose ..... | 43! | 43% |Heinz.......... 77! | 76!2 ULS. Steel ...... 102 100! | 62/10!, 41/4! | 10-420 | 20-83b | Marks & Spencer ‘A’...... 5/-| 61/6 | 62/10, 2-8 
Anaconda....... | 60'!g | 593g | Int. Bus. Mach.... 401 411'. | West. Electric... | 883,  89!, | 42/9 32/7'2 | 12!ga]} 22'2b | United Drapery .......... 5S/- | 41/1", | 41/- 4 2 
Beth. Steel ...... 553g | 56!4 | Int. Harvester... | 487g | 503g _ Woolworth..... | 583g | 59'. | 56/4!, 47/3 | 2623 b 13!3a | Woolworth.............. 5/- St/t'y | S1/7!2 | 3-8 
* Ex dividend. + Tax free. + Assumed average life 9 years. § Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £. || Ex capitalisation. |] Ex rights. $+ Ex all. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Year's 
dividend. (d) Capital distribution Is, 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. 


(1) To latest date. (p) Assented stock. 
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TVURAR STIOCKS 
Prices, 1959 tait Two Price, Yield Price, Prices, 1959 Last Two Price, Price, Yield, 
Dividends as" Sept. 23, Sept. 30, Sept. 30, f Dividends | oSean” Sept. 23. Sept. 30, Sept. 30, 
ian hati a) (b) (c} 1959 | 1959 1959 High Rais (a) (b) (c) 1959 1959 1959 
ig 
% % BANKING % % MISCELLANEOUS 
55/- 44/634 5 b en Se £1 50/9) | 50/9 3-94 | 50/9 37/9 20 a! 40 b | Assoc. Brit. Picture ....... 5/- 41/6 41/6 7-23 
53/7', 40/3 10 ¢ S @| Lloyds......cccecccccccces £l | 53/6 53/6 3-74 | 38/9 28/7', 3'30 5 b/| British Match ............. £1 35/3 35/6 4-69** 
72/6 60/1'5 I3!n¢ Fee | PRs acc ncnevecavases £1 | 68/- 68/3 4-40* | 67/9 49/6 8 b 4 a/| British Oxygen............ £1 65/3 65/6 3:66 
72/3 54/- 10 ¢ 5 a_ National Provincial ........ fl | 71/6 71/6 3:36*4 9/9 8/8!4 8 ¢ CS | CE evcccevacees 2/6 9/6 9/6* 4°63 
50/6 37/9 10 « 5 a | Westminster ‘B’........... £1 | 48/9 48/6 4-12 | 53/3 35/9 7'nb BG) GR exdcccczecnaxeecs 10/- 45/- 47/9 2:72 
69/- 54/3 91nb ae | TEE os oc ceus wbanives £1 62/3 61/9 4-°53** 81/3 56/4, S-e tT a Ee oo cinccedecceas 5/- 78/6 77/- 3-90 
25/6 17/- 16 ¢ © @) PROM. os ccccncsccnoess 5/- | 21/10'2, 21/41. 3-74 =[232/6 ~=172/6 6-040 | 26:14b | Hudson’s Bay ............. £1 211/3 222/6 2-89 
pee 14/3 10/- 5c 10 c¢ | Rank Organisation........ 5/- tt/l0', 10/10', 4-60 
54/6 31/7'2 _ — Nat. Comm. Bk. Scot..... 10/-  53/I', | 52/6 2-86 ons 7 ; 

h ‘ 19/9 13/- Ce Gk Oe 8 EET eccccancemetscenns 5/-  19/- 18/6 5:41 
u/9 = 67/6 9b} & a Royal Bank of Scotiand.....£1 | 60/6 | GO/3 | 4:24 Ficiis, | tia | 6140} 7 b| Thomas Tilling........... 4/- 14/9 | 14/10!,, 3-56 
44/- 37/9 5 b 4 a/| Barclays D.C.O, .......000- él | 42/9 42/3 4:26 | 84/9 69/41) «10 »b 5 a| Turner & Newall.......... él 81/3 82/3 3-65 
50/6 43/9 7!,a 7',b | Chartered Bank........... £1 48/6* | 48/3 6°22 [118/- 86/7! 82, b Ce F COO vis cc avccecensess £i tlt/- st 12/- 3-00 
£343, £275, $2-10c $2-25c Royal Bank of Canada..... $10 | £30!, £32''1¢ 2-59 Ht/i', 9/9 10-4 ¢ 3'4a | United Glass ............. 5/- 10/7', | 10/6 4°95 
£23', £18716 $1-60c | $1-65¢ Bank of Montreal......... $10 £20!, £219,6 = 2-88 =| 39/3 31/9 t4'ga t105¢b United Molasses ......... 10/- 38/6 38/3 6:40 
4l 30!  - oe 9 c)| Bank of New South Wales.£20 38! 38!, 3-74g OIL | 
40/- 32/3 6 b}| 4 a Bank of London & S. Amer..£1 | 40/- 40/6 4:94 | 58/6 49/- $83,¢  3!'3a | British Petroleum.......... £1 52/9 51/6 5-55 

49/- 37/9 t2!'!,4 foe Oe Per rerT eT £i 45/- 44/- 5-10 
FINANCIAL £1734 £145, I7'3b let ak... eee 20 fl. £1S'g £15'g 3-12 
%6/- 28/4!4 5 b 2!4a Alexanders ............0.- £i 31/6 32/- 4-69 |153/- 131/- t1334b +5 a) Shell Transport............ £1 143/-* 142/3* | 4-30 
47/3 41/3 7 »b 6'4a National Discount ‘B’...... £1 45/9 45/6 5:49**| 73/6 53/9 s+ s* Uleramar ..... 2.6.0.0 0e: 10/- 58/3 57/6 | ..d 
59/6 49/- 6!4b 6!4a | Union Discount ........... £1 | 51/- 50/9 4-93 | 50/- 35/6 7',a) («IS ue oe 10/- | 44/9 45/4". | 4°96 
52/6 40/9 18!3a = =2123b | Commercial Union ....... 5/- | 47/- 47/- 4:26 ' hs : heneaiale 10/- 19 a 00 
170/- 127/6 | 12!2a| 15 b| Employers Liability ........ £1 ene sae | 3-39 Ngee line | tete| ‘etl cma lee lawn tee 
207/6  160/>  |f32-35¢ f41-17¢ | Equity & Law ...........- 8/6 188/9 = 181/3 316 139/6 29/6 10 ¢| 10 c Furness Withy............. £1 38/- | 37/3 | 5:37 
300/- 1192/6 | 40 a) 60 b | Legal & General.......... 5/- 277/6 272/6 1-83 | 20/6 14/9 10 a) 10 b_| London & Overseas....... 5/- 17/6 17/6 5-71 
19/6 1112/6 a, SO ee acc agtccnceakh 5/- 123/- 120/6 4:75 | 39). 31/6 Sol © &) PEs... <cccccesas £1 37/9 | 37/9 5-83 
270/- 210/- t147!, ¢ |¢162'3¢ | Prudential ‘A’............ 4/- 255/- 251/3 4-23 17/9 13/3 5S c¢ 2'14¢ | Reard S ; re 10/- 15/6 14/6 | $-72 
i | = ae / 2 eee eee / / | 
86/- 59/\' | 10 b 8 a_ Royal Bs cectca cscs £i 83/6 82/6 3-88 25/9 19/- Toe Oe) RAN ioccccicicccaces fl 21/9 21/6 7-44 
38/3 16/2'4 | 834b lic, A Oe 5/- | 35/-" | 35/9* 3-50** MINES 
39/9 18/7!5 8!nb 8!,a Lombard Banking......... 5/- | 35/1'4* 34/- 2:-50**|202/6 165/- 20 a 60 b | Anglo-American......... 10/- 198/9 197/6 4-05 
186/- 113/6 GY Se Ale ci denscddacecesnins £1 177/6  =178/- 2-81 [147/5 —-113/9 10 a 20 b> General Mining .........- £1 140/- 137/6 : 7 
/ (4) / 
“9 34/9 10 a| 25 b| BET. ‘A’ Defd........... ss | 260 | see | wer 17? | OPM s | © 0} Ob | Unto Corporation ....... — oe |e 
16/4'. 12/6 10 ¢| 10 c} Cable & Wireless......... 5/- | 15/9 16/- 3-13 | 33/4', | 27/- 50 b| 45 a/| Daggafontein............ S/— | 27/4'2 | 27/7!, 17-19 
23/9 19/3 2 a 4!,b | Land Securities.......... 10/—  22/7', 23/3 2-80 }198/i', I11/10', 70 a 90 b Free State Geduld ........ 5/- 175/- 173/9* 4-60 
2/- 14/7'2 4'6a 4'¢b | London & County ....... 10/-  20/- 20/4',* 4-09 71/6 56/9 35 b 35 a Hartebeestfontein........ 10/- 60/6 61/9 11-34 
78/4! 61/10', 50 a 60 b | President Brand.......... 5/- 75/\', 78/4!2* 7-02 
FOOD, DRINK 130/- 119/41, 70 a 100 b | Western Holdings ........ 5/- 162/6 162/6* 5:23 
AND TOBACCO 69/3 57/5S'4 12'2b 5 a Consolidated Zinc......... £1 63/9 63/6 4:72 
%/7'. | 22/6 | 1S ¢| We | Allied Bakeries ‘A’........ 5/- | 29/6 30/- 3:00 }isi/3 = 121/3 120 b | 100 a De Beers Defd. Reg. ...... 5/- 170/7' 167/6 6-63 
39/6 23/4'2 14 a 10 b| Beecham Group.......... 5/- | 38/\'2 37/3 3°22 $1873, $1543, $3:75¢ | $2-60c International Nickel ....n.p.v. | $169" $170!'4 2-72 
12/t1'4! 10/6 2'2a 7'2b | International Tea ......... 5/- | WW/- WW/- 4°54 10/- 7/\0!5 ae ‘i 6&1 Rene... ss ae 4/-| 9/3 9/6 8-42 
91/- 69/- 5 a Pee | MEMES ce cctangsanndun £l 76/3 75/6 3-75 91/3 73/1', 30 b 12!3a | Rhod. Anglo-American...10/- 81/10'; 82/6 5-15h 
22/- 18/10'2, 5 S @| Ranks......cccccccccees 10/-  19/10',, 19/9 5°06 | 19/- 14/3 6!4b 4'4a | Rhod, Selection Trust .....5/-  14/4'y | 14/6 3-59h 
27/6 18/I'y | 12'nb S a | Schweppes........cceese- 5/- , 24/3 24/6 3°57 | 58/I', | 44/6 2%6 ¢| 20 c| Rio Tinto Reg. .......... 10/- | 45/- — 45/- 4:44 
5I/- 42/- ae A eee £1 | 46/3 46/- 4-57 9/6 7/6 4\eb 5 a| Roan Antelope........... 5/- | 8/- 7/9 5-91h 
14/10! | 10/10! | <a wea NE cada scivcscawewss 5/- | 13/6 13/6 3:70" 56/6 43/9 15 a 22!2b | Tanganyika Cons......... 10/- 44/6 45/6 8-24 
61/- ae. | © & |  W @ i Giii...s.: ihe weaareas 5/- 58/6 60/6 3-80 | '7/4!2 | I1/4!, @ cc} 43!3¢| Tromoh................;. 5/- 17/4! 16/10'n* 12-84 
28/9 | 23/10'n) 4 a) 8I2b) Distillers ............... 10/~  28/- | 28/9 4:35 TEA AND RUBBER 
21/3, | 14/71. | 1h b| 6 a | Flowers .......... cece ee 5/- | 20/68 | 20/3 4-20 | 32/3 | 23/- t2'2a  t12'2b Cons. Tea & Lands......... £1 31/6 | 30/6 = | 16-06 
64/9 | S4/- | 18 b| 10 a| Guinness ............... 10/-  63/- 63/6 4-41 | 26/3 22/3 13 | 7 a} jokai (Assam) ...........-. 1 25/- | 23/9 | 13-75 
\7/- | 12/7! | 10 b| 4 a! Ind Coope & Allsopp...... 5/- | 15/7'2 15/9 4:44 | 19/- | 15/9 10 b 4 a) Nuwara Eliya ...........6. £1 17/3 17/3 16-23 
77/- 38/9 634b | 3344 | Watney Mann Defd......... £1 | 70/6 72/9 4-12 2/15 1/3 4 ¢ 12 b| Grand Central .......... 2/-| 2/03, Th 16-00 
125/- 100/- | I7 b Ot WOE A ic cccdivsnce £1 123/9 125/- 4-00 5/S!4 3/94 ie were “yy * > eee 2/-\ S/I' 5/ity UNI 
59/7!, | 51/41, | ti7l,¢ | $105.0 | British A . Tob eh | SK 57/6 4:97 1Olgd 634d 8 cj) Nil c | United Serdang .......... 2/- 7'od Thad 
35/1!) | 26/8!4 | 13136 3134 Gelsher........ ects ...10/- 34/41, 35/1138 4:74 | 31/ 48/- 93gq  28!,5 United Sua Betong......... £1 74/3 75/6 9:93 
39/- 54/3 I2'yb 8!,a | Imperial Tobacco.......... £1 58/- 58/9 7-15 65/- 52/6 12'4b : a. Harrisons & Cros. Defd.....£1 65/- 65/7! 5-33 
SN Sse senses tense 
SECURITY YIELDS STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
LONDON 
The Economist Indicator 
Indicator* Yield % 1959 1958 
295-0 4°66 High Low High Low 
293-1 4:69 —— — 
292:3 4-71 295-0 
. af 245-0 255°6 166°1 
——_ en 1 ; as a (Sept. 2) (Jan. 28) (Dec. 31) (Feb. 26) 
ORDINARY SHARES . 
| “The Economist” Indicator * 1933= 109. 
Financial Times Indices 
: 24% 
Ord. Ord. Fixed 2/0 Bargains 
Indext Yield Int.t — Marked 1959 1958 
ield 
252°5 4-8! 93-06 4-88 11,793 High High 
252-3 4-82 92-98 4-89 10,492 259-7 225°5 
253°5 4-80 92-87 4-88 10,924 (Sept. |) (Dec. 31) 
251-3 4-84 92-66 4°91 12,869 Low Low 
253-0 4-81 92-64 4:92 11,709 212-8 154-4 
255°9 4:75 92-63 4-93 11,579 (Jan. 30) (Feb. 25) 
t July |, 1935=1009. ¢ 19286=100. 
NEW YORK 
Standard and Poor's Indices (|94|-3=10) 
425 Yield 25 Yield 50 Yield Gove. Yield 
Industrials % Rails % Utilities % Bonds % 
63-20 3-04 34-99 4°76 45-09 3-86 86-00 4-27 
61-41 3-13 33-81 4-93 44:18 3-95 85-70 4-30 
; 60-87 3-15 33-58 4:96 43-20 4:03 84-50 4-43 
oo a 59-91 3-20 33-02 5-05 42-53 4:09 84-70 4-4) 
1958 1959 — 60-99 3-13 34-31 4:87 43-48 4:01 85°40 | 4-33 
425 Industrials:—1959: High, 65°32 (Aug. 3): Low, 57:02 (Feb. 9). 





** Yields based on assumed dividends:—Bowmaker, 25%. 
National Discount ‘B’, 12'3%. National Provincial. 12%. Royal Exchange, 16%. Standard-Triumph, 9%. Steel Co. of Wales, 10%. Unigate, 10%. Watney Mann, 15%. 


British Motor, 1534%. 





District, 14%. 


Fisons, 12%. 


Joseph Lucas, 10%. 





Midland, 15%. 











Nat. Comm. Bk. Scot. 





15%, 








EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 10 days ended September 30, 1959, there was an “‘above- 
line’ deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £81,627,000 
compared with a deficit in the previous week of £12,744,000 and 
a deficit of £53,433,000 in the corresponding period of last year 
There was a net expenditure “‘below-line” of £44,989,000 leaving 
a tota! cumulative deficit to date of £580,545,000 compared 
with £526,683,000 in 1958-59 





April |,| April 1. [1 days! days 

ee 1958, | 1959 fended ended 

£'000 1959 = to to Sept. | Sept. 
“° [Sepr. 30, Sept. 30} 30, | 30, 

1958 1959 1958 1959 






















Ord. Revenue | 
666,156) 665,952 





























moome Tax . 2.00.55 |2147,000 31,410 27,867 
ONE ce hehete 171,000} 37,599) 38,500} 1,100 1,30¢ 
Death Duties....... 195,000} 88,499) 109,600} 3,300 4,600 
cP | $8,00C} 26.900) 42,600) 1,200 2,100 
Profits tax, EPT and | j 

Pk, sciuakecasss | 274,000] 141,300) 138,300] 4,700 6,600 
Other Iniand Revenue 

SEE Gisciewiecos 60 
Tora! Inland Revenue |2856,00: | 960.376 | 995,068] 41,710 42,527 
Customs ........... 1285,50: | 540,482) 684,217] 29.501 39,905 
CREME i. cease bane ye | 364,50 453,365! 439,07' | 18,845 14,606 
ota! Customs and 

BURR 555.65 ea0 12150,0.% 1093,847 |1123,297 | 43.346 54,508 

j eee eee 

Motor Duties....... 104,000 22.277 174 
rO (Net Receipts) .. | a : = a 
Broadcast Licences . 25,09C] 11.400; 12,500] 2,000 2,800 
sundry Loans....... | 39,000} 22,276, 26,773 ; ; 
Miscellaneous ....... 150,00¢] 35.35%| 60,047] 2,365 357 

MOR: sicckeseds |5 325,000}21 45,47! |2239,957 | 94,595 100192 
2rd. Expenditure | 
ebt Interest...... 600.00C | 333.484; 292,22€] 6,509) 2,129 
Piyments to Northern 

treland Exchequer | 79.00C}] 34,041) 36,937] 3051) 3.179 
«ther Consolidated | 

Gs. x jsacuwes 10,00C 4,167; 3,981 40 47 
Supply Services ..... 14523,53! 137991 176002 


2011595 2118,833 











147591 181357 








437 462 


Above-line” Surplus or | 
256.116) 230,144 


DN ee oki cine 53,433 81,627 
‘ Below-line ” Net Expendi- 
BE ccnavinscakesdlee 270,567 | 350,401 | 44,059 44,989 


Total Surplus or Deficit 526,683 580,545] 97,492 126616 





‘et receipts from: 


Tax Reserve Certificates .. 142,784, 92,909] 13,007, 10,749 

Savings Certificates ........ 61.900 41,80C} 6,600 Dr.200 

Defence Bonds............ 36,728 71,101} 1,509 1,479 
| 


Premium Savings Bonds. 


33,515 


26,180 
274,927 231,990 











© Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund £10 million in 
1959/60 compared with £15 million in 1958/59. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills 




















Advances Total 
Floating 
Public Bank of Debt 
Tender Tap Dept. England 

1958 i 

Sept. 30 5,016-4 202-4 5,219-# 
1959 

june 30 5,103-8 2€6-1 5,329-9 
july 4 3070-0 + 2,091-8 | 290-0 . 5,451-8 
11 3080-0 2133-9 | 269-7 0:3 5463-9 
18 3070-0 2125-9 | 257-7 . 5.453 -6 
25 3090-0 —-2:132-3. | 234-9 5.457-2 
Aug. | 3,110-0 -2,319-0 | 221-9 ts 5480-9 
B®) OR30-0 = 2076-1 | 234-5 = 5.4406 
iS 3160-0 1928-7 | 240-9 = 5.329-6 
22 3220-0 1886-7 47-1 = 5.353-9 
29 3250-0 1891-2 | 214-5 3:0 -5.358-7 
Sept. 5 3,260-0 1,886-4 | 247-1 1-3 §,394-8 
12 3280-0 1911-0 | 227-1 3-8  §.421-9 
i9 3310-0 1911-6 | 232-0 e 5453-6 
300—t*«*S«9B“B 270: 1 1-8 —5,570-1 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


A’ last Friday’s Treasury bill tender the 
syndicate raised its bid by 1d. to 
£99 2s. 8d., the first change for seven 
weeks, and its allotment at this price rose 
from the overall figure of 56 per cent to 
64 per cent. The average discount rate on 
the whole allotment of £290 million was 
£3 9s. 5.24d., the lowest rate for two months 
and nearly 3d. below the previous week’s 
rate of £3 9s. 8.13d. 

In New York the discount rate on 91 
day bills rose from 3.958 per cent to 4.194 
per cent, and the rate on 182 day bills was 
also higher at 4.895 per cent. Both these 
rates are new peaks for the year. 

Official disbursements led to a surplus 
of funds at the end of last we2k and the 
authorities intervened to sell a large amount 
of bills on Friday and a small amount on 
Thursday and Saturday. On Monday call- 
ing increased and a small amount of official 
help was given both then and on Wednes- 
day, when there was a keen demand for 
money. Rates for overnight money have 
ranged from 3} per cent to 14 per cent and 
December maturities and “hot” bills have 
changed hands at 3}:) per cent. 


MONEY RATES 











LONDON 

Bank rate (from % | Discoun. rates: * 
415%, 20/11/58)... 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): a 5 ckc0 es 39 6-35 
I caer tie 3 months ....... 396-35 
Discount houses ... 2-2!'4 4 months ....... 3914-35 

Money: 6 months ....... 396-3! 16 
Day-to-Day ........ 23g-3'4 | Fine trade bills 

Treasury Bills: FOR 6 ois 4',-5 
ee eee eee 3!535 4 months ....... 414-5 
SE Sakceshan 3!5 6 months ....... 4'5-5S!, 

NEW YORK 
Oficial discount % Treasury Bills: % 
rate: | September 2Ist... 3-953 
(from 3!2%, 10/9/59). 4 ss 28th... 4-194 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


nnn nn 
Oct. |, | a x 


(£ million) 1958 1959 959 


"es 
issue Deparcment*: 











Notes in circulation...... 2,017-5 ]2,102-9 42,104.90 
Notes in banking dept. ... 32-8 22-5 21-4 
Gove. debt and securities*. 2,046-2 }[2.121-7 | 2.121-8 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 os 2:5 
Banking Department: 
Deposits: 
Public accounts .......... 12-8 13-4 12°5 
ONO'S Soicecwivle tte ews 239-7 252-9 260:3 
oe ee 69°5 64-3 65:7 
MG cate <usctansaeeuss 322-0 330-6 338-5 
Securities: 
Government ............- 261-2 298-7 304°} 
Discounts and advances... 24-0 4°6 8-2 
CN cn stale e leas cesses 21-3 22°5 22:3 
Wn <e skab cane heer eos 306-5 325-8 334-8 
Banking department reserve. 34-0 23-2 22:2 
% %o % 
OGRE. hii cece peep eels 10-5 7-0 6°5 
Government debt is £11,015,100, capita: £14,553,00 
Fiduciary issue reduced by £25 million to £2,125 million o 
sept. 16th. 
TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
Amount (£ million Three Months’ Bills 
Date of ; 
zs Average Allotted 
Tende Offered — Allotted Rate of at Max 
or 
Allotment Rate 





1958 s. d. % 
Sept. 26] 260-0 381-4 269-0 72 6-10 55 
i959 
june 26] 260-0 405-7 260-0 69 0-52 53 
uly 3] 260-0 409-5 260-0 69 0-06 49 
, lO] 260-0 431-2 250-0 69 0-22 43 
, 7] 250-0 409-9 250-0 69 0-16 46 

24 | 230-0 389-2 230-0 69 0-13 43 

31} 220-0 385-1 210-0 69 8-18 23 
Aug. 7] 230-0 368-8 230-0 69 7-97 52 
. 4] 250-0 407-2 250-0 69 8-13 44 
, 21] 260-0 414-3 260-0 69 8-39 49 

28 | 270-0 413-4 270-0 69 9-03 61 
Sept. 4] 290-0 396-4 290-0 69 9-53 80 
= = 290-0 453-5 290-0 69 8-47 5I 

l¢ | 290-0 428-5 290-0 69 8-13 56 

2° | 290-0 430-0 799-0 69 5-24 64 


* On September 25th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 2s. &. 
secured 64 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The 


| offer this week was for £280 million of 91 day bills. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


nn QV 







Official Rate« 


September 30 September 24 


September 25 


Market Rates: Spot 


September 26 September 28 September 29 Septemt er 30 








United States $ 2-78-2-82 2-809 6—''i6 2-809; 6-"16 2°80!,—>, 2-805) 6-716 2-803) 6-5) 2 803,-!; 
Canadian$... see 2-66!,—5g 2-663,-'> 2-66! ig 2- 6534-78 2-657 16-716 2-6555-3, 
French Fr..... 13-622-14-027 13- 7653-7, 13- 7658-7. 13-76! 4-'> 13-7535, 13-75',-3. 13 7634-77 
ee 11-94-12-547, 12-13'4-14 12-14-!5 12- 14'4-!, 12-137g-14's 12-13',-3, 12 137g-I4'¢ 
Belgian Fr. .. 137 -96- 140-37!4- 140-37!4- 140-37!'4- 140-30- 140-22!,- 140: 27'>- 
142-05 42! 42'2 42', 35 27!; , 
Dutch Gld... 10- 48-10-80 10: 595g—7, 10-593—g—5, 10- 5933-5 10-58!,-3, 10-575g-7, 10 58's~ 
W. Ger. D-Mk. 11-59! 4-11-9234 11-733g—5, 11-73'4-!> 11-73'g—3g 11-725g-75 11-72'g—3, 11+ 72'p—34 
Portug. Esc. .. | 79-003,-82-00!, 80-15-30 80-15-30 80- 15-30 80- 15-30 80- 15-30 80: 15-30 
italian Lire ... 1725-1775 1741 15-3, 1741-1, 1741-", 173975-40!g 1739!g—3, 1740-', 
Swedish Kr. .. 14-3734-14-59!4 14-51'4-3,4 14-Si-!, | 14-Si-!, 14-497,-S0!p 14-49!,-3, 14 497¢-30's 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!,-19-62 19- 323g—5, 19° 32'4-! 19-32'4-!, 19- 3134-32 19-32-32!4 19- 3279-33 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30' | 20-007,-01', 20-005,~7 20 -003g—5, 20-00! 4-', 20-00-00! , 20-00! ss 
One Month Forward Rates 
ithe Gees @ ooivds bc kesaxeces ‘ig rec. dis lig yee. dis ‘igi ee. dis ‘ig— i 6c. dis Ne i6c. dis tage gc. dis 
I I gS i dari ge ara ee 716-1 6C. dis 16—7 16C- dis 76-7 16C- dis 16— 16C- dis '5—59c. dis 1,-5g¢ dis 
POO on nc cnceic sce cceqese vac 3g—7gc. dis 'n-Ic. dis l-I'4c. dis 34—I 4c. dis 13-1. dis 14—34¢ dis 
DN BE, cetacsnanneencdiase eel I'g~7gc. dis I'4-1c. pm H4g-lc. pm I'4-1c. pm I4g-Ic. pm I'4-tc - 
ee Pi ee 7-2c. pm 7-2c. pm 7-2c. pm 7-2c¢. pm 6-Ic. pm Sc. pm-pa 
Caen GONE, 5 cco sccecescceecen 5g—3gc. pm I5-'4¢. pm 'y-!4c. pm I-l4c. pm 3g—lgc. pm ty-!4¢. pm 
W. German D-Mk,............- Sg—3gpf. pm 5e—3gpf. pm Se—3gpf. pm 3g-'gpf. pm 3g—lepf. pm 15-! 4pf. pr 
Three Months Forward Rates 
Auten Geetee S eeccscancocsess Sig-716C. dis 5ic—7 6c. dis Sig—716c. dis '4—3ge. dis 143g. dis 1 4—3gc dis 
RI Dianne esieivecccswanees Digby ge. dis i 'yg—U'3yge. dis Hyg Tl 3 ge. dis I5g—I34c. dis H5g—H3ge. dis PN yg-! “9 
ee Ee ee er 33g-3'gc. pm = 3'!9-3lac. pm 319-38 ge. pm 3'9-3l gc. pm 3'g-3l gc. pm 33- OF 
W. German D-Mk...........+-- Ho-Igpf pm Nig-E apf. pm st la-1 apf. pm HN y-I pf. pm I'g-7apf. pm — H3g-! '3P 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.)........ 250/3!, 250/43 250/53. 250/8!, 259 73 
annul 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 


BRITISH 
U K Exte rnal Trade Prices and Wages......... Sept. 19th | ae This week 
‘ Manpower and Output..... Sept. 19th Industria! Profits.......... Sept. 5th 

imports are valued cif: exports fob. 5 

Tota! trade unless otherwise stated. OVERSEA 
Western Europe.......... Aug. 29th ROG SONS is ki ences Aug. 22nd 

Monthly averages 1958 1959 
Un: 
1956 1957 1958 lune ‘uly August Apri! May une luly Augus: 






VALUE 
mports: ; P 

TD. <sande ce eri ass secteveeaseewus £ million 321-7 336°8 312-5 294-5 334-0 303-0 345-& 310-9 331-6 352-¢ 305-2 
food, drink and tobaccoO..........00e- 119-6 123-3 124-4 118-1 133-9 120:8 134-9 114-7 120-6 128-2 106-8 
Gesic Materials 22.00. cccccsccccceceses 91-2 96:7 75-0 74:5 78-6 73-9 75 7 72-6 19 4 85-6 79-6 
MN a daagete sé eutiwacieaareutay wae 34:5 38-8 36-7 33-1 39-6 37-3 45-9 43-0 38-6 40:7 35:3 
MenGIACIUNES 622 ci cccccceseecetonvedes 75:2 76-9 75-1 67-2 80 4 69-6 38.7 79-7 31 -€ 97-0 82.4 

ts of UK produce: 
gv nk eeet thee ccs eet aat decsen canes 261-5 274-2 264-3 221-1 283-2 255-2 295-6 299-2 251-6 287-8 255°5 
Manufactures—Total ..........eseeeeee 2166 227-8 222-0 185-0 242-4 213-3 254-4 254:°8 214-0 247-3 213-9 
| eee 36 7 39:7 35-9 29-3 36°5 32-2 38-7 38 1 319 39-7 34-3 
Engineering products .... 194-7 111-8 115-2 98-7 131-2 110-1 141-4 138-2 114-4 130-9 107-6 
' PRED ance ccc pecsee 24-5 25-0 21-2 17-9 21-5 20-2 21-2 22-4 18-3 21-@ 20-0 
BeORPOPES. 0c cccccccccccccccccccccccss 11-9 10-8 11-7 8-2 11-8 12-7 1-3 10-2 10-0 9-3 9-3 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports): — 48-2 —51-8 —36-5 —65-2 —38-9 —35-0 — 39-0 — 1-5 -~70-0 —55:8 —40-4 

4 VOLUME << 

_ Egimports: 

od PN  cadeshiCeKwaseon be cdeecetiegeee 1954=100 110 114 114 1103 eas 1134 ae 1233 a 131 112 

x WE food, drink and tobacco...........4.. a 109 113 119 1163 me 1184 a 1173 
et MUON kccevicshacesdscevesa nae 102 106 94 933 ae 904 dai 1003 

PE «<clvvecinekestnwaeinheees oases 15 114 124 1163 Gua 1284 ns 1543 
PUCONOGE si. ood bbs ccceesesccceess 125 130 132 1253 ais 1314 . 1503 

Exports: 

Oe ete lS sebiais 113 i vit 1083 ss 1094 ; i183 . 121 108 

PUNGIRCIUPES cccccccccccccccvoesensees 115 118 113 1103 ‘es tit ‘ 1203 wal Sat 
BY AREA 

| Imports: . 

Ceae APOIO oii cid ese iweteces £ million 70:9 80-3 65:5 64-1 58-9 62:1 65-4 50:8 69 0 70:8 60-9 

) " é EE Aoksitecennind weaes oe 33-9 40-1 29-2 21-1 27°5 23-7 27-0 24:7 29:0 28-2 23:8 

, Ns ht ecvececsvensesee 29-0 26-7 25:7 32-9 30:4 26-9 25-0 23-7 28-5 28-8 25-8 

) 

‘ Non-sterling OEEC countries .......... 79-4 80-6 80-1 60-5 86-9 75-0 36-6 82-6 89-¢ 36-0 79-6 

i a  eererrrrr Terre rer rye yee 124-5 127-0 117-2 113-8 127-7 115-3 133-2 117 4 121-1 128-2 112-8 

Exports(5": 

6 Dollar area—Total....ccccsccccccccces 45-1 47-7 48-9 45-0 51-2 44-5 67-4 64:2 56°5 60:8 54°5 

4 GE ci adCedevabasebeckes 21-5 21-5 24:4 22:5 23-9 22:4 37:5 35-0 31-9 33-0 31-0 

CN ancstavwiecebaones 15-2 16-6 16-1 16-4 19-7 14-4 21-7 21-4 15.7 20-5 iS-1 

FLEE Non-sterling OEEC countries .......... 74-8 78-0 12-7 62-€ 15-2 73-5 36-6 31-0 94 30-1 69:7 

i CG ccctencaeeneeaaeeaudewsie 119-5 124-5 120-5 47-7 (35 4 119-6 118-4 125-5 104 * 120-9 110-3 

Balance of trade (exports less imports): 

Me. cent a kadewencedaedenes —25°8 —32-6 —16°6 —19-4 —17-7 —I7-6 + 2-0 + 3:4 —12-5 10-0 — 55 
Non-sterling OEEC countries .......... — 46 — 2:6 — 7-4 —17-9 —I1-7 g<3 Nil — 1-6 -—20:5 15-9 — 99 
NE GROEN bre gisacvetnnnetecckeNes< — 46 — 2:5 + 3-3 -l6-1 crs? + 4:3 -14-7 + 8-1 -~|6-6é 7-3 — 2:5 

er 0 TRADE tN SELECTED 

_ COMMODITIES 

' ports: 

: on , EPEC TOL OCCT ES TUTTE Cre ‘000 tons 398-4 377-5 376-8 440-1 518-9 3687 459-& 349-4 352-9 407-4 307-/ 

nN ee re reer ere Per oreee 72-4 74-2 69-5 64:0 72-1 81-0 76:2 60:4 50:7 78-8 61-4 

1H, MEE MEAP. UNCETNET 2... cccccccccccccsces 194-3 235-0 220-1 170-8 181-2 197-9 245-8 203-2 203 3 193-1 145-8 

301 MB Raw cotton(!) ......cceeseceessceeecss 4 27-0 30-6 21-5 23-4 23-0 21-5 19-3 18-2 29-2 31-9 23-3 

x Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs'(')....... mn. Ib 53-2 51-6 $1-2 45-8 28-5 34-9 77-3 61-3 58-9 53-6 33-5 

0 Rubber natural and synthetic(') ....... ‘000 tons 18-2 22:7 17-0 21-5 22:9 9-9 17-0 14-5 13-5 16-5 21-4 

rn PON) c J ccewndinerenensdnwe ties “000 stds. 104-8 119-8 106-4 131-4 188-8 145-1 78-5 92-7 162-9 197-9 160-5 

-33' Es srt Pies oUetawedsanneetiaes ‘000 tons 183-3 178-2 175-2 190-5 177-2 177-9 171-5 189-5 177-0 151-4 176 2 

ae i NS. rccccmeadiawee uae mn. galls. 618 604 732 684 772 802 968 981 845 862 809 

gis BghPorts of UK produce: 

“gis We Cl, including bunkers............... ‘000 tons 312 666 403 410 475 363 274 279 295 366 310 

dis Woven piece-goods—cotton(2) ......... mn. sq. yds. 40 38 32 26 31 30 29 33 25 28 30 

pm * me - WON Res de ssicus 000 sq. yds ¥,107 9,029 7.887 6,937 7.938 7,843 3.658 9.672 4.157 9,305 8,755 

-par 

pm HM Pasenger cars and chassis ...........0. number | 27,848 35,360 40,336 31,975 49 945 34,921 55.358 60 349 47 586 23.561 38,147 

P Commercial vehicles and chassis........ 10,506 10,216 9,306 6,116 11.360 8.747 10,791 12.995 9.953 11,903 8,795 
Agriculeural tractors ...ccccccccccccces 7,482 | 9,411 8,711 8.665 11.734 7,549 11.441 11.350 9,609 9 657 9,045 

i Machinery—electrical......cccccccccece £'000 5,314 5,612 5,836 4,861 6.655 5,948 5.909 6.323 5.573 6.097 5.303 

c ws SE cdcsuenaesanbawedaa é 38,657 42,211 42,784 37,218 45,103 39,870 50.164 51 840 42,629 49 456 45.442 

of. pM Chemicals, elements and compounds ... 


4,948 5,219 5,025 4,552 5.165 5,716 6,272 6,257 5337 | 6 409 6,02€ 


Bs : (') Retained imports. (2) Owing to changes in classification, 1959 figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier years. (3: Average for second quarter 
—— @ |) Average for third quarter. (5) Annual figures include re-exports of second-hand aircraft and exposed cinematograph film. (6) In 1959, indices for total imports and 
xports, but not for the classes, are adjusted to include trade with the Channel Islands. 
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Keep up to date... 












with the help of either of these two 
informative monthly publications. Trade 
Trends summarises the latest state of 


trade throughout South, Central and East 









Africa; The Standard Bank Review gives a 
detailed survey of economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions in those territories. 


If you have business interests there, we invite 












you to apply to the Secretary for free copies. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 





I0 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON EC4 800 branches and agencies throughot: 
South, Central and East Africa. 






THE 









Estate Duties 
Investment Trust 
Limited 


‘EDITIV 


purchases and holds minority shareholdings in 


Permanent 







SICKNESS 










TNsurRANCE 





COMPANY LIMITED 





private companies and small public companies 
where shareholders have to make provision for 
Estate Duty and do not wish to lose control 
















specialises in Permanent* Sickness 







and Accident Insurance for business The booklet ‘The Death Duty Problem’ 


. ull be sent request to the Trust 
and professional men and women. will be sent on reque c 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, EC2 


Telephone National 0231 






* Permanent Sickness and Accident Policies 






cannot be cancelled by the Company on 









. Secretaries & Managers 
account of heavy claims. : : . - ee ’ 
7 Industrial & Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd 







Branches in 






Write today for full particulars to :— 

THE PERMANENT SICKNESS INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 

Telephone : LANgham 0341 (4 lines) 


Birmingham, Leicester, Manchester, Leeds, 
and in Edinburgh 
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HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 


Bankers 


117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON’ EC2 
Telephone AVENUE 1030 
Telegrams: Ansbacher, London. Telex: London 28521 


Enquiries relating to Erre should be addressed to 
ANSBACHER & Co. Ltp., 85 Merrion Square, Dublin, Eire. 





How many times have you seriously 
thought about the future and what 
it holds for you and your family? 
What have you done about it? 
The man who has not only 
thought, but taken action, can 
answer confidently. He has pro- 
vided for the needs of later 
life. And whatever he tells 
you about his hopes and 






















Are you looking ahead ? 





Ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local office is in the telephone directory 


fears, the odds are he will mention 
insurance. 

Stop and think now. All may be 
well at the moment. But isn’t it 
worth the modest cost of a Pru- 


. dential insurance policy to have a 


clear and confident view of the 
future? 

An enquiry commits you to noth- 
ing, but it is sure to be worth while. 




















one 


1 A 
ae 
rata 2 ph mee aie 


> 
AP 


MA 








a city which combines the amenities of a 
beautiful holiday resort and the realities of the 
most important financial and industrial centre 
of Switzerland. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the Union Bank of Switzerland has its 
main office in Zurich, right where it is needled 
most by all those who appreciate sound advice 
regarding financial transactions or wish to 
encash Travellers’ Cheques or Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. 





S 
UNION BANK 
om rae 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
UNIONE DI BANCHE SVIZZERE 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Capital fully paid Swiss Francs 100,000,000 
Reserves Swiss Frances 110,000,000 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 


94 





MORE GOOD NEWS 
FROM THE ‘ROYAL’ 


55/-7, BONUS 


on ‘WITH-PROFITS’ Policies! 


YOU can obtain 
SECURITY by Whole of Life Assurance.* 


CAPITAL by Endowment Assurance.* 


*Supplemented by ‘ Family Income’ benefits 
where desired 


A PENSION by Retirement Annuity Contract 
for those not in approved schemes. 


AND WITH PROFITS. 


Why not ask us for full details ? 


Head Offices i 


1, North John Street, | 24-28, Lombard St, 
LIV ERPOOL 2. LONDON, E.C.3. 
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planning a move to Canada? 


. then be sure your first move is to 

contact Imperial Bank of Canada. Imperial Bank, 
with branches coast to coast in Canada, has full 
information on the latest developments and 
opportunities in Canadian business. 
Imperial Bank is ready to help you with the 
information you require. Write for the highly 
informative, 16-page Imperial Bank Booklet, 
** Business Opportunity in Canada” 


IMPERIAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Head Office, Toronto |, Canada, 
or to 
London Represe:. 3 ‘ve, 


116 Cannon Street, London, c.C.4, England. 





A NEW Milestone in the history 
of the TEMPERANCE 


Permanent 


Deposits in 
this Society are 


NOW- ae" 


Your money will be in good hands 
at the Temperance Permanent, 
where extra care is taken to main- 
tain an unsurpassed record of 
safety & security. 


Please ask for savings 
booklet—reference (R6) 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Member of The Buildin; pe Association) 
-227 REGENT “STREET. LOND W.1. PHONE: REGENT 7282 
Branches eget ie Country. 











Chairt 
Minist 


TATIST 

for I 
Institution 
investment 
profession: 
Excellent 
confidence, 
No, 2844. 
London, [ 
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APPOINTMENTS 


. a WORK STUDY APPOINTMENTS IN SCOTTISH | 
LAYAN I | : | 
r FINANCE LIMITED | HOSPITAL SERVICE 


4 work study organisation is being set up by each of the Scottish Regional Hospital Boards. Initially a total 
of eleven new superannuable posts are to be filled. 


A 





Appointment of a General Manager 





Negotiations are now in an advanced stage for the ; Chief 
establishment of the above Company, the function Region Base Work Study Salary Scale Work Study Salary Scale 
of which will be to assist in the establishment and Officer Officers 
development of private industrial enterprises in the Weste eis ms 
Federation of Malaya. The Company wi'l have an | estern Glasgow 1 £1.450 — £1.750 =~) 
initial capital of Malayan $15,000,000. The principal South Eastern Edinburgh i : > 
sharcholders in the Company will be the Government £1,000 £1.20 

f the Federation of Malaya and the poadeg Banks Eastern Dundee 1) £1,150 £1,400 1 
and Insurance Companies operating in the Federation. N ee ae - 150 — , 
It will be registered as a public comoany under the en Eastern Aberdeen 1) 1 
Companies Ordinance of the Federation of Malaya Northern Inverness 1 £1,050 — £1,300 
and will be conducted as a commercial undertaking. 

. _ . ; CHIEF WORK STUDY OFFICERS | 

\ GENERAL MANAGER is required to undertake “a ae OFFICERS { 
the organisation and management of the ge Applicants should be over 30 years of age, have substantial practical experience in work study or other 
wnict ee ae os on en appropriate management efficiency technique, and have the personal qualities necessary for introducing work i 
mos s - sy . . j 
examination of all applications made to the Company } study in this new ficld. They will be responsible for assignments in particular hospitals and the development | 
for financial assistance, and the assessment of their of work study in their Region. 1 
soundness. Practical experience in this field would ; 
be an advantage, but the essential qualifications are | WORK STUDY OFFICERS 
energy, integrity, business ability and sound judgment. 7 - ‘ te . 5 : | 
In addition to the administrative responsibilities of | Previous experience is not essential. Training will be given as necessary. A University degree, or } 
his post he shou!d be prepared to travel extensively. | experience of hospital administration, would be an advantage. Some posts are likely to be filled from | 
Remuneration will be fully commensurate with 


outside but preference will be given to those engaged in hospital administration who wish to gain experience 


alificati 2 ori and re nsibilities. 
qualifications, experience an Spo} in work study. 


Applications, which should include full career 
particulars and the names of three referees, should 
be sent to Dato O. A. Spencer, P.M.N., C.M.G., 
Chairman Designate of the Company, c/o The Prime 
Minister's Department, Kuala Lumpur. 










Apply to Hospital Work Study, 64 West Regent Strect, Glasgow, C.2, within 14 days, giving full details 


and the names of two referees. State post(s) applied for and order of preference. 





STATISTICIAN / ECONOMIST. not over age 27, required } 


for Investment Department of an important financial THE 
} 
\ 


Institution at its Head Office in the City of London. | Previous 


investment experience is mot necessary but academic or 
| 
APPRAISAL OF NEW PROJECTS ROT FOR AN AGE BUT POR ALL TIME G Fr © u - 


professional qualifications are desirable, though not essential. 
The National Coal Board’s recently formed Process 


Excellent. prospects.—Replies, which will be treated in strict 
Development Department is responsible for the A RAPIDLY EXPANDING INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION 





confidence, should be sent to The Personnel Officer, Box 
No. 2844. c/o Charles Barker & Sons Ltd., Gateway House, 
London, E.C.4. 
development of new processes for treating coal, | 
particularly those for making smokeless fue's from 
small coal. 


A vacancy arises for the Head of the Assessment 
Section who will . —— =~ economic and 
icchnical appraisal of projects. esides examining } 
new projects, he will keep development projects under ASSISTANT SALES MANAG ER 
critical review to determine the effects of changes in 
circumstances or design. 

The successful candidate will have had comparable 


require in their Export Department an 








expericnce in industry and will possess a good degree “3 j i i e ~ inent:< “ . 4 
eee Sak Sakeeenind Semaine Experience of Export business and fluency in at least one continental language is 
in pure OF applied science. — a : essential. Applicant must be prepared to travel quite extensively and a knowledge 
There are attractive conditions of service. including } of the buildin ind vould be 2 : . a 
superannuation. | The salary will fall between £1,900 dente ot 7 a ustry wou a considerable advantage. Write, giving full | 
and £2.550, and will be reviewed annually. cati S i : ; 
i £2550. and will be reviewed annually. = etails of age, education, career to date and salaries earned, to: — 
eaten, oe — i — S.W.1. — j 
ater than tober 14, 1959, and s d be marke | 
(X.1529/2D), sa a The Staff Manager, | 
| | 
THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED, 
XPERIENCED WORKS MANAGER, aged 30-45, requ.red : 
for factory covering 24,000 square feet in the Old Hill, | Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent | 
oe es area, = motor car accessories and | , 
: Pressings. ‘ontributory pension scheme and life | : x — EVUEE > + ae eet " 
surance. Apply in writing, giving full details of experience, | HE PIG INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY COUNTY BOROUGH OF EAST HAM EDUCATION 
nd previous p'aces of employment, together with any 4 require an assistant in their Economics and Statistics COMMITTEE 
ferences available, State salary required, All applications Section dealing with matters in connection with pig production, 


Processing and marketing. Candidates should have a know- | 


| ledge of Statistics and Economics, preferably with some | EAST HAM TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
| 


ill be treated as confidential—Box 1209. 


; reference to Agriculture. Commencing salary according to : : . 

For other appointments see page 85 qualifications and experience in scale £635 2 £55 £1020 _Assistant, Grade “A.” required for the Department of 
per annum. Contributory Pension Scheme.—Application j Commerce and General Education to help either with gencral 
forms obtainable from the Establishment Officer, 15-17 Ridg- education courses up to G-C.E. “ ©” level or with commercial 
mount Street London, W.C.1, should be completed and courses up to Ordinary National Certificate. Subjects offered 

EXECUTIVE returned by October 14, 1959. yr ge ed or Geography. Good prospects in 

, SADING FINANCI EEK as 7 leve'oping department. 
Important American Company secks business manager for Sua dina eee a iavestient comniee. | nemmen ‘aoe - = eS, £_ SAO > to 51.008, vine 
verall European operations, Requires ability to handle all | Permanent pensionable position “with excelent prospects for | for won aioe - coe or 35) snd apgrocrime allowances 
usiness matters of Industrial. Company at top management tight fan ot aeeen wee, Gn casice’ conmeaeee a oe € anes cn nection ee and previous experience. - 
uel; good knowledge of. English. Italian. and German : Pe aan oo Soa ane oo 7° 7 t — o a (returnable by October 16, 1959) and 
Malirative expericuce. “Sechancar: Unekarcead ta folds of + * a eee ‘ee SS y e equi ed, to urther Particulars from Chief Education Officer, Town Hall! 
wineering or physics helpful, | I 5 . c/o Streets, road Street, E.C.2. ! Annexe, Barking Road, London, E.6. 
| ~ 

Salary open. Please indicate salary requirements. Send | BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
mplete curiculum vitae including photo to Box 1211. All | 
telies will be held in strict confidence. 


9/- a line. 


REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME | THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
Send for details which show an attractive proposition to 


manufacturers. | SECRETARIES 


OLLEGE OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY, 


Write to the Managing Director, Remploy Ltd., 25-28 Employe iri = service a 
BIRMINGHAM Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. or telephone ViCtoria 6621 (12 lines). to fill ‘Secretarial and p.™.. "seceulen a jones 
1 S TOLEN—the golden sunshine of Spain and stored for your communicate with the Secretary of the Institute 5 
i - ’ : : . q : a (Dept. E)., 
NDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION delight in El Cid—the finest Amontillado Sherry. It’s 14 New Bridge Street. London, E.C.4. ehecaal , 






¢ V1 IGH CLASS CAMERAS.—Leica, Rollei, Contafle 

: Sea ECONOMIC REVIEW, weekly must for Bessamatic, Retina, Reflex, etc., now freely available 

HEAD OF DEPARTM ENT Senne fraare. Soee samnete otee from 322 Queen’s Building, for n0n-emateur use : Commerce, Industry, Research; Local, 

i 1 . ‘olice, overnment authorities; Press, fess d - 

The department is one of, if not the largest centre of it aad Geen Gee ag by STELLA FISHER BUREAU. Tr ta siz Details and advice from <Ciy Sale 

; L ° a of its emale) in uced by ° i Exe 5 ‘leet Stre 7C PLE 

concerned with the teaching of industrial administration, ; | — ee ee ee ae 
c has powerful support from industry. 

andidates must have had substantial experience of industrial 

Mistration at executive level or in consultancy or in 


ach. They must also have a thorough appreciation of 
* Scademic disciplines related to the education of potential 
eee managers in industrial organisations. Experience 
ae heen ofecationss Ce ~ n. ——_ —. 
ate ispensable requirement. ¢ successful candidate i i i 

a yingouraged to undertake ‘external act ies relevant Modern research techniques can examine| by making proper use of the advertiser’s 
Godern industry, including consultancy. kas sia and probe markets. | “know-how ” is explained in straightforward 
. wi ‘¢ in accordance with the recently revised Oo Vv i i 

ah Scale fee Cee Ue eenigtht recently seviec Modern advertising can put over sales | janguage in our latest booklet entitled “ You 


436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 6644. 


| 
| 
! 
APPOINTMENT OF | light, full-bodied and lovely! 

















} 
| YOU KNOW YOUR OWN BUSINESS BEST... . 


( 


















Men “£2,250 x £50 — £2,500 messages in new and inspired ways. But all | 2 a ; | 
jimen £1800 x £40 — £2,000 (Plus equal pay increment) successful publicity campaigns. must be know your own business best.” Copies are 

, axing > commencing salary, account may be taken ? e e 704 22 

the ‘a geen J or research experience up to | based on the Client’s unique knowledge of available on request to: General Advertising 
father particulars” and form of application from the | his own business. | Company of London, 18 Charing Cross Road, 

erm Obese of Advanced Technology, Gosta Gree 4 ‘ oe. - : | . . 

Ingham. 4, Applications to be seceives within 15 dans How our advertising agency increases sales | London, W.C.2. COVent Garden 2881. 

US advertisement. 

RK. R. PILLING, Clerk to the Governors. ea 

ge oa a Newspaper. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y.. Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mail. Post Office Dept.. Ottawa Printed in England by St 


London, E.C.4, Published by The Economist Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, issue: UK 4d. O i 
suc ( verscas a. 


London, S.W.1. Telephone, Whitehall 1511. Postige on this 
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everyone appreciates ) 
Caltex service... | 


sci abaaiei tbe 1 tae PAR ANS: aes Oe tt: is 





Scenes like this occur throughout the Eastern Hemisphere, where Caltex is serving 
the peoples of many lands. Caltex serves not only by marketing high grade fuels and 


lubricants to motorists through its tens of thousands of service stations... but also in 
many other ways. 


Caltex activities include finding crude oil, refining it into gasoline, kerosene, diesel 
oil, fuel oil, lubricating oils and asphalt stocks, and transporting this variety of petro- 
leum products in over 70 countries, to where they may be used in local industry, in farm- 
ing, in construction, and in all forms of transportation. 


In these and in other ways Caltex serves not only the public but the economy of 
many lands, 


e+.4n Great Britain, look for the familiar sign! 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


SERVING EUROPE » ASIA « AFRICA e AUSTRALASIA e NEW ZEALAND 











